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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


As  part  of  the  Food  Security  Act  of  1985,  States  were  required  to 
implement  the  Food  Stamp  Employment  and  Training  (E&T) 
Program  by  April  1,  1987.  E&T  is  the  latest  initiative  seeking  to 
improve  food  stamp  recipients'  ability  to  gain  employment,  increase 
earnings,  and  reduce  their  dependency  on  public  assistance.  This 
report  provides  findings  from  an  evaluation  designed  to  determine 
the  extent  to  which  these  objectives  were  achieved. 

THE  EVALUATION  STUDY 

The  evaluation  of  the  Food  Stamp  E&T  Program  was  conducted 
during  Fiscal  Year  (FY)  1988,  the  first  full  year  of  program 
implementation.  The  evaluation  was  based  upon  a  classical 
experimental  design  involving  the  random  assignment  of  about 
13,000  eligible  participants  to  one  of  two  groups  ~  a  treatment 
group  required  to  enroll  in  E&T  and  a  control  group  excluded  from 
participation.  This  design  yielded  unbiased  estimates  of  the  impact 
of  E&T  on  participants'  employment,  earnings  and  receipt  of  public 
assistance. 

This  study  was  unique,  however,  in  that  it  involved  the 
implementation  of  randomized  experiments  in  53  separate  local 
Food  Stamp  Agencies  (FSAs)  in  23  States.  This  large  sample  was 
nationally  representative  of  the  types  of  food  stamp  recipients  that 
participated  in  E&T,  the  different  areas  of  the  country  in  which  the 
Program  operated,  and  the  various  modes  of  service-dehvery  that 
were  used  in  FY1988.  Consequently,  the  results  are  generalizable 
to  the  entire  population  of  all  participants  and  all  operating  State 
and  local  FSAs,  not  just  those  selected  into  the  study  sample. 

The  evaluation  consisted  of  four  components: 

o  an  implementation  study  of  E&T  Program  operations; 

o  a  study  of  the  impact  of  the  Program   on  participants 
employment,  earnings  and  receipt  of  pubhc  assistance; 
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o  an  examination  of  the  cost  of  providing  E&T  services;  and 


o  an  assessment  of  the  overall  cost-effectiveness  of  the  E&T 
Program,  which  combined  the  estimated  impacts  and  costs. 

Data  Collection  Information  was  collected  on  each  of  the  13,000  study  participant 

from  four  primary  sources: 

o  at  the  time  of  random  assignment  baseline  data  were  collected 
on  individual  and  household  demographic  characteristics, 
educational  attainment  and  prior  labor  market  experience; 

o  participants  were  followed  for  a  period  of  12  months  after  entry 
into  the  study  and  interviewed  at  approximately  four-month 
intervals  to  obtain  detailed  monthly  information  on  work 
experience  and  earnings,  receipt  of  educational  and/or 
emplo3mient  and  training  services,  household  composition,  and 
sources  of  earned  and  unearned  income  received  by  all  members 
of  the  participant's  household; 

o  for  those  individuals  assigned  to  the  E&T  Program,  caseworkers 
documented  individual  Program-related  events  including  services 
received  and  instances  of  noncompliance;  and 

o  monthly  data  on  food  stamp  benefits  were  obtained  from  State 
administrative  records. 

Additional  data  were  also  collected  from  State  and  local  food  stamp 
agencies  and  service  providers  on  Program  implementation  and 
service  delivery  costs. 

Data  Analysis  The  goals  of  the  E&T  evaluation  required  that  the  estimated 

impact  of  the  Program  be  both  internally  valid  (i.e.,  unbiased  within 
the  selected  study  sample)  and  generalizable  to  the  population  of 
all  participants  and  administrative  entities.  These  objectives  were 
accomplished  by  the  use  of  a  unique  two  step  process.  First, 
multivariate  regression  models  were  used  to  estimate  the  impact  of 
E&T  on  those  individuals  in  the  study  sample  within  each  of  53 
local  FSAs.  Such  models  were  estimated  for  a  variety  of  outcome 
measures  and  for  each  of  four  quarters  and  the  entire  year  after 
random  assignment.  These  models  produced  unbiased  estimates  of 
the  impact  of  E&T  within  each  site  controlling  for  baseline 
differences  in  the  characteristics  of  the  sample  participants  and 
problems  encountered  trying  to  locate  individuals  over  time  for  the 
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followup  surveys.  Second,  the  individual  site-level  estimates  were 
combined  to  produce  national  impact  estimates  that  captured  the 
naturally  occurring  variation  in  the  Program  including  such 
dimensions  as  the  targeted  population,  types  of  services  provided, 
and  the  economic  environment  in  which  different  local  offices 
operate. 

PROGRAM  FUNDING  AND  PARTICIPATION 

Program  Funding  Federal  funding  for  the  E&T  Program  in  FY 1988  consists  of  three 

types  of  financial  support: 

o  A  100  percent  grant  allocated  to  States  on  the  basis  of  the 
relative  size  of  their  caseloads. 

o  A  50  percent  match  of  additional  Program  service  costs. 

o  A  50  percent  match  of  reimbursements  to  cover  participants' 
costs  of  participating  in  E&T  (e.g.,  transportation)  up  to  a 
maximum  of  $25  per  person  per  month.  (Subsequent  provisions 
have  added  child  care  support  up  to  a  maximum  of  $160  per 
month.) 

In  the  first  two  full  years  of  operation  (FY1988  and  FY1989)  total 
reported  expenditures  remained  constant  at  about  $150  million  per 
year.  At  the  same  time,  participation  increased  by  20  percent  to 
about  1.2  million  individuals  in  FY1989.  On  a  per  participant  basis 
E&T  is  one  of  the  least  expensive  Federal  employment  and  training 
programs. 

Participation  E&T  participants^  in  FY1988  (the  year  of  this  study)  were 

predominantly  between  22  and  40  years  of  age  (the  average  age 
was  32  years).  However,  about  one  in  six  were  under  22  years,  and 
about  one  in  four  were  over  40  years  of  age.  E&T  participants 
were  also  most  likely  to  be  male  (56  percent),  and  never  to  have 


For  the  purposes  of  this  study,  E&T  participants  were 
defined  as  all  individuals  required  to  participate  in  the  E&T 
Program,  whether  or  not  they  actually  received  any  services.  This 
included  all  food  stamp  recipients  between  the  ages  of  17  and  59 
who  were  not  exempted  by  their  respective  food  stamp  agencies. 
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been  married  (50  percent).  More  than  half  were  minorities. 

Almost  six  out  of  ten  E&T  participants  were  living  alone,  and 
almost  70  percent  of  these  individuals  were  male.  Individuals  in 
multiple  adult  households  made  up  another  20  percent  of  all  E&T 
participants;  only  about  one-fourth  were  living  in  households  with 
children. 

Almost  two-thirds  of  E&T  participants  had  reported  annual 
incomes  of  less  than  $3,000  in  the  year  before  certification;  about 
80  percent  had  incomes  less  than  $6,000.  Most  were  well  below  the 
established  poverty  level  with  almost  three-quarters  falling  under  75 
percent  of  the  official  OMB  poverty  line. 

For  the  most  part,  the  E&T  participants  were  poorly  educated. 
About  half  never  completed  their  high  school  education.  They 
were  also  generally  not  well  attached  to  the  labor  market.  About 
one-third  had  no  previous  work  experience,  and  almost  one-quarter 
had  worked  before  but  not  in  the  12  months  preceding  their  current 
certification  for  food  stamps. 

Finally,  most  E&T  participants  received  food  stamps  for  a  short 
time,  on  average  about  seven  months. 

PROGRAM  IMPLEMENTATION 

The  E&T  Process  The  E&T  process  typically  began  at  the  time  of  a  household's 

application  or  recertification  for  food  stamp  benefits  with  the 
referral  of  all  work  registrants  to  the  employment  and  training  unit. 
In  about  ten  percent  of  local  FSAs  applicants  were  required  to 
begin  E&T  participation  by  meeting  a  job  search  requirement 
before  they  received  any  food  stamp  benefits. 

Next,  work  registrants  were  screened  for  two  types  of  exemptions 
from  E&T  participation.  The  first,  categorical  exemptions,  were 
used  for  certain  categories  of  work  registrants  such  as  persons 
residing  in  geographic  areas  where  service  was  impractical, 
seasonal  workers,  individuals  who  had  been  temporarily  laid-off, 
and  those  certified  for  food  stamps  for  less  than  30  days.  The 
second  type,  individual  exemptions,  excluded  certain  individuals 
unable  to  participate  in  E&T  for  reasons  such  as  medical  problems 
or  disabilities,  transportation  difficulties,  or  child  care 
responsibilities. 
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Once  screening  was  completed,  the  next  step  was  assignment  to  an 
allowable  E&T  component.  Services  included  one  or  more  of  the 
following: 

o  Job  Search,  a  relatively  low-cost  short-term  intervention  targeted 
at  the  majority  of  work  registrants  and  intended  to  shorten  the 
time  required  for  recipients  to  find  employment.  Participants 
were  usually  required  to  make  a  specified  number  of  job 
contacts  in  a  given  time  period  (typically  24  job  contacts  in  eight 
weeks)  and  report  those  job  contacts  to  the  local  FSA. 

o  Job  Search  Training,  another  relatively  low-cost  short-term 
intervention,  in  which  participants  were  taught  techniques  for 
successful  job-hunting.  Some  States  used  such  training  for  those 
participants  who  had  already  engaged  in  a  period  of  unsuccessful 
job  search. 

o  Workfare  and  Work  Experience,  both  of  which  were  relatively 
long-term  but  low-cost  interventions  designed  for  individuals 
needing  additional  remediation.  In  workfare,  participants 
worked  off  their  food  stamp  benefits  at  a  predetermined  wage 
(usually  the  minimum  wage)  at  a  public  sector  work  site.  Work 
experience  typically  involved  paid  employment  (often  at  a  public 
sector  worksite)  for  a  fixed  period  of  time  to  help  the 
participants  acquire  both  generic  and  specific  work  skills. 

o  Education  and  Vocational  Skills  Training  which  are  both  long- 
term  and  relatively  expensive  services  designed  to  overcome 
greater  barriers  to  employment. 

Three  assignment  approaches  were  typically  used  by  local  FSAs: 
assignment  to  a  mandatory  period  of  job  searh  as  a  test  of  job- 
readiness;  staff  assessment  and  assignment;  and  participant  choice 
among  a  set  of  available  options.  Nationally,  most  E&T 
participants  were  first  assigned  to  a  period  of  mandatory  job  search. 

Participant  monitoring  was  used  to:  provide  staff  with  an 
opportunity  to  reassign  those  participants  who  had  been  inappropri- 
ately referred  to  a  particular  component;  assure  the  accurate  and 
timely  flow  of  information  between  employment  and  income 
maintenance  caseworkers;  and  identify  instances  of  noncompliance 
with  E&T  requirements.  Individuals  determined  noncompliant 
were  required  to  be  notified  within  ten  days  and  given  an 
opportunity  to  provide  a  good  cause  for  their  failure  to  comply.  If 
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this  was  not  done,  caseworkers  were  expected  to  initiate  sanction 
procedures  which  could  have  resulted  in  the  individual's  subsequent 
ineligibility  for  food  stamp  benefits;  if  the  individual  was  the  head 
of  a  household,  the  entire  household  became  ineligible.  This  period 
of  ineligibility  continued  for  two  months,  or  until  the  individual 
complied  with  the  E&T  requirements,  left  the  household,  or  was 
determined  exempt. 

E&T  Services  In  FY 1988,  most  participants  who  were  assigned  to  an  E&T  service 

component  (i.e.,  excluding  those  determined  exempt  or  who  failed 
to  show  for  their  first  meeting  with  a  caseworker)  were  placed  in 
relatively  low  cost  services  ~  51  percent  were  assigned  to  job 
search  and  27  percent  to  job  search  training.  Only  about  16 
percent  were  assigned  to  an  educational  program  and  six  percent 
to  workfare  or  work  experience. 

Participant  Expenses      As  required  by  the  enabling  legislation.  States  must  reimburse  E&T 

Program  participants  for  their  training-related  expenses. 
Participants  can  either  be  reimbursed  for  their  actual  expenses,  or 
receive  a  standard  allowance  that  reasonably  reflects  their  likely 
expenses.  Among  all  E&T  participants  assigned  to  a  service 
component  in  FY1988,  total  participant  reimbursements  averaged 
about  $35;  about  eight  percent  of  participants  received  total 
reimbursements  of  between  $50  and  $150  and  about  three  percent 
had  reimbursements  in  excess  of  $150.  About  four  out  of  ten  local 
FSAs  also  provided  participants  with  in-kind  support  including  child 
care  services,  transportation  assistance  (e.g.,  reduced  public 
transportation  fare  systems),  or  other  aid  such  as  counseling  and 
referral  services.  Typically,  these  additional  services  were  not 
financed  by  E&T  Program  funds,  but  represented  the  use  of  other 
available  resources  such  as  Title  XX  funds  or  special  local  funds  set 
aside  for  use  by  work  and  welfare  programs. 

Service  Integration        To  gain  organizational  efficiencies  and  expedite  program  start-up, 

almost  three-quarters  of  local  FSAs  used  existing  agencies  to 
provide  services  to  their  E&T  participants.  Such  service  integration 
involved  either  formal  contractual  arrangements  to  buy  slots  for 
food  stamp  recipients  or  informal  arrangements  involving  the 
referral  of  E&T  participants  to  the  service  provider  agency. 

The  most  commonly  used  external  provider  was  the  local  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  (JTPA)  agency,  used  by  about  three- 
quarters  of  local  FSAs.  Because  JTPA  is  required  to  serve 
economically  disadvantaged  persons  as  part   of  its  ongoing 
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operations,  many  local  FSAs  simply  referred  interested  E&T 
participants  to  JTPA  programs.  Others  contracted  formally  with 
the  local  JTPA  agency  for  the  provision  of  various  services, 
including  traditional  vocational  skills  training,  adult  basic  education, 
vocational  assessments  and  work  experience.  Similarly,  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  local  FSAs  used  State  Employment  Service  Agencies 
(SESAs)  as  a  source  of  referrals  for  mainstream  services,  typically 
individual  job  search.  Education  agencies  and  community  colleges 
(used  by  two-thirds  of  local  FSAs)  typically  provided  adult  basic 
education  and  General  Educational  Development  (G.E.D.)  diploma 
classes,  and  in  some  instances  literacy  training  and  vocational 
education  services.  Finally,  local  FSAs  also  developed  relationships 
with  private  non-profit  and  for-profit  organizations.  For  example, 
almost  one-third  of  local  FSAs  used  a  private  contractor  to  provide 
E&T  services,  and  almost  four  out  of  ten  had  a  relationship  with 
local  community-based  organizations  including  the  local  Salvation 
Army,  YMCA,  Goodwill,  literacy  council,  and  other  private,  non- 
profit pubhc  interest  and  social  welfare  organizations. 

Staffing  Patterns  The  majority  of  local  FSA  staff  time  devoted  to  E&T  was  spent 

ensuring  that  participants  fulfilled  their  Program  obligations. 
Almost  40  percent  of  staff  time  was  used  to  identify  noncompliant 
E&T  participants  and/or  implement  sanctions.  An  additional  18 
percent  of  staff  time  was  devoted  to  case  management  activities 
that  included  monitoring  participants'  progress  in  mandatory  job 
search  components,  overseeing  and  recording  E&T  activities,  and 
processing  participant  reimbursement  expenses.  Assessments  and 
direct  provision  of  E&T  services  accounted  for  13  and  five  percent 
respectively. 

Staff  in  external  provider  agencies,  on  the  other  hand,  devoted  the 
largest  share  of  their  time  (40  percent)  to  assessments  and  direct 
service  provision.  However,  case  management  and  identification  of 
noncomphance  still  accounted  for  about  one-third  of  staff  time 
spent  on  E&T. 

Program  Changes  E&T  is  an  evolving  Program.   A  majority  of  States  (all  but  six) 

expanded  the  availability  of  the  E&T  Program  to  more  areas  of 
their  respective  States  between  FY1988  and  FY1989.  In  fact,  the 
number  of  States  planning  complete  statewide  coverage  increased 
from  18  in  FY1988  to  26  in  FY1989.  States  have  also  made  modest 
changes  in  the  types  of  services  offered  to  participants.  The  largest 
changes  occurred  with  respect  to  work  experience  and  vocational 
education,  each  dropped  by  about  one-third  of  the  States  originally 
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offering  these  components.  Because  a  number  of  States  also  added 
these  components  in  FY1989,  this  may  reflect  a  process  of 
experimentation  with  available  options  during  the  early  period  of 
initial  implementation.  Rather  than  adopting  rigid  approaches  to 
serving  food  stamp  recipients,  States  appear  to  be  willing  to  try 
different  ways  to  help  them  obtain  employment. 

RECEIPT  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  SERVICES 

Participants  eligible  for  E&T  are  difficult  to  serve.  Even  after 
repeated  attempts  by  the  FSAs,  slightly  less  than  one-half  of  eligible 
persons  received  any  employment  services.  Many  were  exempted 
from  E&T  by  the  State  agency,  some  never  advanced  beyond  the 
assessment  interview,  and  otrhers  never  appeared  for  their  initial 
meeting  with  an  E&T  caseworker.  This  participation  rate,  however, 
compares  favorably  with  those  of  similar  programs.  Males  living 
alone,  representing  the  largest  single  group  of  E&T  participants, 
were  the  least  likely  to  comply  with  the  Program's  requirements. 

In  the  absence  of  E&T,  substantial  numbers  of  eligible  participants 
were  able  to  find  employment  and  training  services  on  their  own. 
The  number  of  E&T  participants  receiving  any  services  was  only  12 
percentage  points  greater  than  that  in  the  control  group  (43  vs.  31 
percent). 

Those  E&T  participants  who  actually  started  a  service  component 
were  primarily  placed  in  low  intensity  services.  Four  out  of  five 
were  involved  in  either  individual  job  search  or  job  search  training; 
only  about  20  percent  (10  percent  overall)  entered  a  more  intensive 
program  such  as  an  educational  component  or  work  experience. 
The  services  received  by  control  group  members  (i.e.,  what  would 
have  been  received  by  E&T  participants  in  the  absence  of  the 
Program)  were  not  much  different. 

PROGRAM  IMPACTS 

Employment  Overall,  E&T  participants  in  FY1988  made  substantial  gains  in 

employment  during  the  12  months  after  certification  for  food 
stamps  ~  the  percent  employed  increased  by  a  full  23  percentage 
points.  Large  gains  were  also  observed  for  different  types  of 
participants,  especially  individuals  in  households  with  children  (in 
excess  of  30  percentage  points  for  males),  those  with  prior  work 
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experience,  and  those  under  the  age  of  30.  Even  the  smallest 
observed  gains  (e.g.,  nonwhite  single  males)  were  about  20 
percentage  points  over  the  12-month  period. 

Individuals  under  the  age  of  30  and  those  with  prior  work 
experience  were  most  likely  to  be  employed  at  year's  end  and  to 
have  worked  the  most  during  the  year.  Single  females  did  better 
than  single  males,  but  in  multi-person  households,  male 
participants'  employment  rates  exceeded  those  of  females.  The 
least  employed  groups  over  the  followup  period  were  those  lacking 
prior  job  experience,  especially  single  males.  In  fact,  single  males 
without  prior  work  experience  have  the  lowest  outcome  of  any 
group  ~  only  about  15  percent  were  employed  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  and  their  total  employment  for  the  year  averaged  only  about 
40  days. 

The  extent  to  which  E&T  participation  had  an  effect  on 
employment,  however,  must  be  derived  from  a  comparison  of 
outcomes  for  individuals  randomly  assigned  to  either  the  treatment 
or  control  group.  The  results  of  this  comparison  indicated  that 
being  subject  to  the  requirements  of  E&T  in  FY1988  had  no 
discernable  effect  on  participants'  aggregate  earnings,  probability  of 
finding  work,  amount  of  time  worked,  or  average  wages.  E&T 
participants  as  a  group  increased  their  employment  and  earnings 
during  the  12  months  after  certification,  but  the  impact  analyses 
show  that  this  would  have  occurred  in  the  absence  of  the  E&T 
Program.  By  the  end  of  the  first  year  after  random  assignment, 
over  50  percent  of  the  E&T  participants  had  some  employment 
during  the  year,  but  this  gain  was  no  different  from  that  observed 
for  the  control  group. 

An  examination  of  the  impact  of  E&T  on  total  annual  earnings  for 
different  subgroups  of  participants  also  failed  to  uncover  any 
significant  effects.  Sinailarly,  although  the  estimated  impacts 
exhibited  wide  variation  from  site  to  site  a  separate  analysis  failed 
to  find  any  significant  relationships  between  available  measures  of 
local  agency  program  operations  and  labor  market  characteristics 
and  the  size  and  direction  of  the  estimated  earnings  effects. 

Public  Assistance  E&T  households  in  FY1988  received  food  stamps  for  an  average 

of  7.3  months,  with  nearly  34  percent  receiving  food  stamps  for  the 
entire  year.  For  those  with  a  termination  during  the  year,  an 
average  of  3.2  months  elapsed  before  the  first  termination.  Across 
all  participant  households,  benefits  averaged  $115  in  the  months 
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they  were  received. 


Among  different  types  of  participants,  the  following  general 
patterns  were  observed: 

o  Single  males  had  fewer  months  of  benefit  receipt  and  smaller 
average  benefits  and  were  less  likely  to  receive  benefits  for  a 
complete  year  than  single  females. 

o  Individuals  with  prior  work  experience  had  fewer  months  of 
benefit  receipt,  shorter  spells  of  receipt  and  lower  average 
benefits  and  were  less  likely  to  receive  benefits  for  12  months 
than  those  without  work  experience. 

o  Individuals  under  the  age  of  30  also  had  fewer  months  of  benefit 
receipt,  shorter  spells  of  receipt  and  lower  average  benefits  and 
were  less  likely  to  receive  benefits  for  12  months  than  those  over 
the  age  of  30. 

Comparing  outcomes  for  treatment  and  control  group  members 
indicated  that  E&T  participation  reduced  food  stamp  benefits  by 
an  average  of  about  $65  over  the  first  year  following  certification 
for  benefits.  (This  amount  represented  about  six  percent  of  the 
average  total  annual  food  stamp  benefits  paid  to  E&T  households.) 
This  effect  came  primarily  in  the  second  and  third  quarters  after 
random  assignment  during  which  average  benefits  were  about  $23 
lower  in  each  quarter  than  they  would  have  been  in  the  absence  of 
E&T. 

In  addition  to  food  stamp  benefits,  E&T  participants  received  an 
average  of  $867  in  cash  assistance  over  the  12  month  study  period. 
However,  there  was  no  significant  effect  of  E&T  on  either  the 
proportion  of  participants  receiving  cash  assistance  or  on  the  level 
of  their  benefits. 

The  estimated  reduction  in  food  stamp  benefits  attributable  to 
E&T  participation  was  not  the  result  of  an  overall  reduction  in  the 
proportion  of  households  receiving  benefits.  Rather,  the  observed 
effect  was  due  to  the  accumulation  of  small  monthly  differences  in 
the  length  of  time  spent  receiving  benefits  and  the  amount  of  those 
benefits.  In  general,  individuals  assigned  to  the  treatment  group 
received  slightly  smaller  benefits  per  month  and  spent  slightly  less 
time  receiving  benefits.  These  small  average  differences  per  month 
probably  reflected  Program  effects  on  a  relatively  small  group  of 
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participants  who  either  voluntarily  left  the  Food  Stamp  Program 
sooner  than  they  would  have  otherwise,  or  had  their  benefits 
administratively  reduced  or  terminated  for  noncompliance. 

Analyses  of  impacts  for  participant  subgroups,  as  with  employment, 
failed  to  find  significant  effects  for  particular  categories  of 
individuals.  Similarly,  despite  substantial  site-to-site  variation,  no 
significant  relationships  were  found  between  the  size  and  direction 
of  the  E&T  impacts  and  a  variety  of  local  FSA  program  and 
environmental  characteristics. 


PROGRAM  COSTS 

The  cost  of  the  E&T  Program  in  FY1988  was  quite  modest, 
averaging  only  about  $135  per  participant.  Nevertheless,  because 
of  the  Program's  hmited  impact  on  participants  employment  and 
receipt  of  pubHc  assistance,  E&T  was  not  found  to  be  cost-effective 
for  an  individual's  first  year  of  participation,  nor  is  it  likely  to  be 
cost-effective  in  its  FY1988  form  in  the  long  run.  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  substantial  changes  would  be  required  for  the  E&T 
Program  to  yield  a  net  benefit  to  either  participants  or  taxpayers. 
The  reason  is  evidently  that  the  E&T  population  consisted  of  some 
individuals  who  would  have  obtained  employment  and  left  the  food 
stamp  rolls  by  themselves,  and  others  who  had  barriers  to 
employment  that  could  not  be  overcome  by  the  types  of  services 
provided  through  E&T.  What  these  barriers  were  can  only  be 
speculated:  presumably  some  combination  of  lack  of  motivation, 
lack  of  skills,  and  lack  of  opportunities.  As  it  currently  stands,  the 
E&T  Program  has  real  administrative  costs  that  are  not  offset  by 
changes  in  participants'  employment  or  welfare  dependency. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  story  told  by  these  findings  begins  with  the  types  of  individuals 
who  participated  in  the  E&T  Program  in  FY1988.  Nearly  70 
percent  did  not  have  children  (removing  this  .barrier  to  finding 
employment),  and  about  half  were  single,  highly  mobile  adults  living 
alone.  Most  received  no  public  assistance  other  than  food  stamps. 
For  the  most  part  then,  these  were  individuals  who  needed  to  work 
~  food  stamp  benefits  are  not  intended  to  meet  total  subsistence 
needs.  It  would,  therefore,  be  expected  that  most  of  the  E&T 
participants  would  be  looking  for  work  (whether  or  not  they  were 
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successful)  in  the  absence  of  E&T  requirements. 

Next,  it  is  apparent  that  large  numbers  of  E&T  participants  did  not 
engage  in  employment  or  training  services  in  FY 1988.  As  currently 
structured,  beyond  imposing  the  obligation  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  E&T  the  program  failed  to  provide  any  actual 
services  to  about  half  of  those  deemed  eligible  to  participate.  For 
the  most  part,  the  services  received  by  E&T  participants  consisted 
primarily  of  referral  to  individual  job  search.  In  the  absence  of 
E&T,  many  of  the  individuals  currently  targeted  by  the  Program 
were  able  to  obtain  similar  referrals  on  their  own. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  E&T  was  found  to  have  no  effect 
on  participants'  employment  and  earnings,  and  only  a  relatively 
small  effect  on  average  food  stamp  benefits.  One  would  like  to 
know,  however,  what  would  have  happened  if  the  Program  had 
been  structured  differently.  That  is,  would  the  outcomes  have  been 
different  if  the  requirements  were  strengthened  (e.g.,  pushing  more 
chents  into  services  and/or  tightening  the  use  of  sanctions  for 
noncompliance)?  Would  a  wider  use  of  more  intensive  services 
have  altered  the  results  for  participants?  Or  are  the  outcomes  an 
inevitable  result  of  the  types  of  individuals  targeted  for 
participation? 

Because  this  study  examined  the  E&T  Program  as  it  operated 
during  its  first  year  of  full-scale  implementation  in  FY 1988,  it  is  not 
possible  to  determine,  with  any  confidence,  how  the  results  would 
have  changed  under  a  different  Program  configuration.  This  would 
have  required  randomly  assigning  participants  to  different  types  of 
E&T  services.  As  currently  operating,  FSA  decisions  regarding  the 
nature  of  the  services  offered  are  tied  up  with  the  choices  made 
about  the  types  of  chents  to  serve. 

Although  the  data  from  this  study  do  not  permit  conclusions  about 
specific  changes  that  should  be  made  to  make  E&T  more  effective, 
the  results  certainly  indicate  a  need  for  some  changes.  In  general, 
there  are  two  possible  areas  that  could  be  considered  for 
improvement: 

o  Increasing  the  strength  of  the  mandatory  E&T  requirement. 
This  can  be  accomplished  by  improved  monitoring  of 
participants'  compliance,  stricter  apphcation  of  sanctions  (i.e., 
reducing  opportunities  to  avoid  administrative  penalties),  and  an 
increase  in  the  speed  with  which  sanctions  are  implemented. 
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o  Increased  emphasis  on  targeting  and  service  delivery.  Such 
changes  might  include  improved  screening  to  place  individuals  in 
service  programs  best  suited  to  their  needs  and  motivation, 
administrative  procedures  to  ensure  that  they  follow  through 
with  their  requirements,  and  increased  use  of  more  intensive 
services  for  those  likely  to  benefit  from  them. 

In  its  first  full  year  of  operation  the  Program  was  not  meeting  its 
intended  objectives  of  increasing  participants'  employment  and 
earnings  and  decreasing  their  dependence  on  public  assistance. 
Substantial  revision  of  the  Program  would  be  required  to  change 
this  assessment  of  its  effectiveness.  In  response  to  the  Hunger 
Prevention  Act  of  1988,  States  are  making  modifications  to  the 
current  E&T  Program,  however,  the  effect  of  these  revisions  is 
unknown  at  this  time. 
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AFDC 

Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children 

AFDC-U 

Aid    to    Famines    with    Dependent  Children- 

Unemployed  parent  option 

Bit 

Baseline  Information  Form 

Ciil  A 

Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act 

Client  Participation  History  Form 

CWEP 

Community  Work  Experience  Program 

<^  W  1  r 

Community  Work  and  Training  Program 

Department  of  Labor 

E&T 

Food  Stamp  Employment  and  Training  Program 

EOPP 

Employment  Opportunity  Pilot  Project 

ETU 

Employment  and  Training  Unit 

Food  and  Nutrition  Service 

FSA 

Food  Stamp  Agency 

FSP 

Food  Stamp  Program 

r  Y 

Fiscal  Year 

General  Assistance 

LrAU 

General  Accounting  Office 

vjrriD 

General  Educational  Development  diploma 

IM 

Income  Maintenance  (or  eligibihty)  worker 

IMU 

Income  Maintenance  Unit 

TTT)  A 

J  1  rA 

Job  Training  Partnership  Act 

MU  i  A 

Manpower  Development  Training  Act 

JVIUKL. 

Manpower  Development  Research  Corporation 

MObl 

More  Opportunities  tor  Sell  Suiiiciency 

JNUAA 

Notice  Of  Adverse  Action 

vJrSKA 

Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act 

L-Tiice  01  ivianagement  ana  ouaget 

POI 

Program  Operations  Inventory 

SESA 

State  Employment  Service  Agency 

USDA 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 

WETP 

Work  Experience  and  Training  Program 

WIN 

Work  Incentive  program 

YMCA 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
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THE  FOOD  STAMP  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING 
PROGRAM 


The  Food  Stamp  Program  (FSP),  administered  by  the  Food  and 
Nutrition  Service  (FNS)  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
(USDA),  is  a  central  component  of  the  Nation's  overall  policy  to 
provide  assistance  to  low-income  households.  With  annual  outlays 
currently  in  excess  of  $15  bilhon,  the  program  serves  nearly  20 
milhon  individuals  each  month.  The  program  provides  the  only 
form  of  assistance  available  nationwide  to  economically 
disadvantaged  persons  without  imposing  other  categorical  eligibility 
criteria,  such  as  whether  households  contain  children  or  elderly  or 
disabled  members. 

As  part  of  the  Food  Security  Act  of  1985  (P.L.  99-198),  Congress 
required  that  all  States  implement  an  Employment  and  Training 
(E&T)  Program  for  certain  food  stamp  recipients  by  April  1,  1987. 
This  requirement,  which  replaced  the  food  stamp  job  search 
contracts  as  the  major  FSP  work-related  activity,  was  intended  to 
help  able-bodied  recipients  obtain  paid  employment  and  decrease 
their  dependence  on  the  Food  Stamp  Program.  A  major  emphasis 
of  this  legislation  was  that  States  be  given  maximum  flexibility  in 
designing  programs  that  best  fit  their  individual  needs. 

In  addition  to  mandating  the  implementation  of  the  E&T  Program, 
the  1985  Act  also  required  that  FNS  conduct  an  evaluation  to: 

o  describe  the  E&T  Program  services  operated  by  the  States; 

o  assess  the  implementation  of  E&T  and  its  effectiveness  in 
providing  employment  assistance  to  participants; 

o  measure  changes  in  food  stamp  recipients'  employment  and 
earnings  which  result  from  the  Program;  and 

o  assess  the  costs  and  estimate  the  cost-effectiveness  of  the  E&T 
Program. 

This  report  presents  the  results  of  the  national  Evaluation  of  the 
Food  Stamp  Employment  and  Training  Program.   This  chapter 
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contains  a  brief  discussion  of  the  policy  context  in  which  the  E&T 
Program  has  developed.  It  is  followed  by  a  history  of  work 
requirements  in  the  FSP,  and  finally  a  review  of  the  new  legislation 
and  accompanying  regulatory  requirements. 

NATIONAL  WELFARE  POLICY  --  A  NEW  EMERGING 
CONSENSUS 

In  the  last  decade,  welfare  reform  has  again  found  its  way  into  the 
headlines  and  has  been  the  subject  of  frequent  and  intense  policy 
debate.  Out  of  this  debate  has  come  a  new 
consensus  on  two  principles  (Gueron  1990): 

o  Welfare  can  provide  incentives  that  trap  people  in  long-term 
dependency  on  public  assistance.  The  role  of  public  assistance 
should  be  to  help  people  who  find  themselves  in  difficult 
circumstances  without  promoting  a  "culture  of  poverty." 

o  A  mutual  contract  obligation  exists  between  welfare  recipients 
and  government.  Most  people  in  our  society  must  work  to 
support  themselves  and  their  families,  but  welfare  recipients 
have  an  alternative.  Recipients  should,  therefore,  be  required  to 
try  to  find  gainful  employment  in  return  for  the  benefit  of  public 
assistance. 

The  main  public  policy  problem  is  how  to  meet  two,  often 
conflicting,  objectives  ~  to  encourage  self-support  and  to  reduce 
poverty.  Providing  greater  levels  of  public  assistance  may  simply 
provide  increased  incentives  against  self-support  as  recipients 
eschew  work  for  the  freedom  of  welfare. 

Opinions  on  the  causes  of  poverty,  and  the  associated  dependency 
on  public  assistance,  have  covered  a  broad  spectrum.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  has  been  argued  (Wacquant  and  Wilson,  1989)  that  welfare 
dependency  is  attributable  to  various  structural  problems  including 
too  few  suitable  jobs,  inadequate  pay  and  working  conditions,  an 
education  system  unable  to  provide  needed  skills  and  training,  day 
care  and  transportation  problems,  and  the  lack  of  adequate  health 
insurance  from  available  jobs.  On  the  other  hand,  others  argue 
(Mead,  1986)  that  certain  groups  of  people  are  disproportionately 
inclined  to  undertake  dysfunctional  behaviors  (non-work,  teenage 
pregnancy,  school  dropout)  that  lead  to  poverty  and  dependency  on 
society. 
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Welfare  policy  in  the  United  States  has  its  roots  in  the  post- 
Depression  era  with  the  passage  of  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent 
Children  (AFDC)  in  1935.  As  part  of  the  same  legislation  that 
created  the  Social  Security  system,  AFDC  was  intended  to  provide 
short-term  assistance  for  widows  with  children.  This  legislation  was 
based  on  the  assumption  that  society  should  provide  the  financial 
support  that  the  father  would  have  otherwise  provided  (albeit  at  a 
minimal  level)  until  the  mother  remarried  or  completed  her 
traditional  role  of  caregiver  to  her  children.  As  long  as  such 
assistance  was  viewed  by  the  pubhc  as  not  providing  money  to  able- 
bodied  adults,  welfare  was  seen  as  necessary  for  those  who  found 
themselves  in  need  because  of  events  beyond  their  control  (e.g.,  the 
death  of  a  spouse). 

This  view,  however,  began  to  change  during  subsequent  decades  as 
a  result  of  two  profound  societal  changes  that  have  undercut  the 
original  basis  for  the  creation  of  AFDC.  Single-parent  families 
have  rapidly  prohferated  for  reasons  other  than  death  of  a  spouse, 
and  women  have  entered  the  labor  market  in  large  numbers,  many 
from  two-earner  famihes  with  young  children.  In  an  era  when  most 
married  women  with  children  are  working,  and  many  single  mothers 
are  working  to  support  their  families  without  the  benefit  of  pubhc 
assistance,  society  is  becoming  less  willing  to  support  women  for  an 
extended  period  devoted  exclusively  to  child-rearing.  In  addition, 
during  the  1960s  and  early  1970s,  welfare  rolls  began  to  increase 
rapidly,  and  a  new  class  of  welfare  recipients  began  to  dominate  the 
caseload  -  unmarried  single  mothers  who  often  spent  long  periods 
of  time  on  assistance.  As  Ellwood  (1986)  has  shown,  one-fourth  of 
welfare  recipients  stay  on  welfare  for  at  least  ten  years  and  account 
for  over  half  of  aU  welfare  spending. 

As  a  consequence  of  such  changes,  the  assumption  underlying 
welfare  policy  today  is  that  public  assistance  should  provide  support 
for  a  relatively  brief  period  of  time  that  ends  when  the  individual 
is  securely  established  in  employment,  except  for  those  too  old  or 
infirm  to  work.  The  role  of  pubhc  assistance  should  be  to  help 
them  overcome  temporary  difficulties,  and  also  to  facihtate  entry 
into  mainstream  work-oriented  American  society.  Consequently, 
recipients  have  an  obligation  to  gain  employment  in  return  for  the 
receipt  of  public  assistance.  If  nothing  else,  Charles  Murray  (1984) 
demonstrated  to  many  that  the  poverty  programs  of  the  Great 
Society  failed  to  improve  the  conditions  of  the  poor,  and  argued 
quite  forcefully  for  the  adoption  of  new  approaches  to  welfare 
support  that  placed  a  greater  responsibihty  on  recipients. 
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Attempts  to  help  welfare  recipients  gain  independence  through 
employment  have,  however,  been  caught  in  the  dilemma  of  "...how 
much  emphasis  to  place  on  carrots  and  how  much  on  sticks" 
(Reischauer,  1989).  Initiatives  in  the  first  category  focused  on  the 
enhancement  of  financial  incentives  for  work,  and  the  facilitation  of 
these  incentives  through  the  provision  of  supporting  services,  such 
as  child  care  for  mothers  with  young  children.  Those  in  the  second 
category  emphasized  obligatory  work  and  work-related  activities, 
again  with  the  provision  of  supporting  services  to  facilitate  the 
process  of  transition  into  the  labor  force.  The  initial  1967  Work 
Incentive  (WIN)  program  was  of  the  first  type.  The  tax  on  earnings 
was  altered  to  provide  greater  incentives  to  work,  and  a  program 
of  training,  social  services,  and  counseling  was  provided  to  facilitate 
entry  into  the  labor  force.  At  first,  the  program  was  primarily 
voluntary  (except  for  men  in  the  few  States  providing  assistance  to 
intact  families),  but  later  changed  to  a  mandatory  program  for 
women  with  children  over  the  age  of  six.  In  the  early  1980s,  with 
the  implementation  of  the  WIN-demonstrations,  the  program 
became  more  obligation-oriented  and  States  were  allowed  to 
experiment  with  a  variety  of  new  approaches,  including  "workfare" 
which  required  recipients  to  work  at  public  service  jobs  in  return 
for  their  benefits. 

Most  recently,  the  Family  Support  Act  of  1988  has  moved  even 
farther  in  the  direction  of  a  work-obligation.  It  requires  AFDC 
mothers  to  register  for  a  job  training  and  placement  program  when 
their  children  are  all  three  or  older,  and  makes  most  men  on 
welfare  join  work  programs  as  a  condition  of  getting  assistance.  It 
is  the  intent  that  such  obligations  will: 

o  change  attitudes  toward  work  and  self  support  by  imposing  a 
requirement  to  work  or  participate  in  work-related  activity 
similar  to  the  general  public; 

o  increase  the  self-confidence  of  recipients  and  give  them  greater 
dignity; 

o  improve  the  employability  of  welfare  recipients  by  instilling  a 
greater  sense  of  responsibility  and  developing  their  skills;  and, 

o  reduce  welfare  costs  by  either  decreasing  the  need  for  assistance 
through  increased  employment  and/or  earnings  or  deterrence 
(i.e.,  imposing  sanctions  for  non-compliance). 
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Such  requirements  are  also  intended  to  increase  public  support  for 
welfare  programs. 

WORK  REQUIREMENTS  IN  THE  FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAM 

The  Food  Stamp  E&T  Program  is  a  major  part  of  this  new  focus 
on  the  importance  of  work  requirements  for  recipients  of  pubhc 
assistance.  E&T  does  not,  however,  represent  the  first  time  that 
work  requirements  have  been  imposed  on  food  stamp  recipients. 
In  fact,  the  requirement  that  able-bodied  participants  accept 
suitable  jobs^  as  a  condition  for  receiving  benefits  has  been  a 
standard  requirement  of  the  FSP  since  1971.  This  initial 
requirement  covered  all  able-bodied  adults,  ages  18  to  65,  except 
household  members  caring  for  dependent  children  under  18  or 
incapacitated  adults,  students  enrolled  at  least  half  time  in  school 
or  training  programs,  and  persons  working  at  least  30  hours  per 
week.  Nonexempt  recipients  had  to  comply  with  the  requirements 
or  face  the  penalty  of  having  their  entire  household  removed  from 
the  food  stamp  rolls. 

Subsequent  legislative  and  regulatory  changes  modified  this  initial 
work  requirement  in  two  general  ways.  First,  exemptions  were 
expanded  to  target  those  most  able  to  find  employment  by 
exempting  individuals  over  age  59,  individuals  with  various  types  of 
health  or  language  problems  and  those  residing  in  remote  areas. 
Second,  the  work  requirements  were  strengthened  in  a  number  of 
important  ways: 

o  dependent  care  exemptions  were  limited  to  individuals  caring  for 
children  under  age  six; 

o  mandatory  work  registrants  were  required  to  contact  up  to  24 
prospective  employers  during  an  eight-week  period; 


Employment  was  defined  as  unsuitable  if  wages  were  below 
Federal  or  State  minimums,  if  union  membership  or 
nonmembership  was  a  condition  of  employment,  if  the  work  was 
offered  at  a  site  of  a  strike  or  lockout,  if  the  employment  was  not 
within  a  reasonable  distance  of  the  individual's  residence,  or  if  the 
employment  was  not  within  the  individual's  major  field  of 
experience  (unless,  after  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  such  work 
was  clearly  unavailable). 
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o  work  registrants  failing  to  comply  with  these  requirements 
caused  their  entire  household  to  lose  food  stamp  benefits  for  a 
period  of  two  months;  and 

o  the  definition  of  suitable  employment  was  changed  to  cover  a 
wider  range  of  jobs  ~  individuals  had  to  accept  jobs  outside  their 
major  field  of  experience. 

These  legislative  and  regulatory  changes  were  based  on  somewhat 
mixed  evidence  regarding  the  efficacy  of  employment  and  training 
programs  for  economically  disadvantaged  individuals.  On  the  one 
hand,  as  discussed  in  Chapter  Two,  20  years  of  accumulated 
research  findings  indicated  that  employment  and  training  programs 
are  both  feasible  to  implement,  and,  at  least  for  women,  able  to 
achieve  modest  but  significant  increases  in  participants' 
employment  and  earnings  and  decreases  in  public  assistance.  In 
particular,  there  was  research  evidence  suggesting  that  some  types 
of  interventions,  such  as  job-finding  clubs,  might  increase  the 
employment  of  food  stamp  recipients.  On  the  other  hand,  several 
studies,  including  one  conducted  in  1978  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  (GAO),  indicated  that  FSP  work  requirements, 
and  those  in  other  welfare  programs,  had  been  ineffective. 

As  a  consequence,  from  1979  to  1983  two  demonstration  studies 
were  conducted  to  test  alternative  work  strategies  for  able-bodied 
food  stamp  recipients.  The  first,  mandated  by  Congress  in  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977,  evaluated  the  use  of  unpaid  community 
work  experience  (commonly  referred  to  as  workfare)  in  which  food 
stamp  recipients  were  required  to  perform  work  in  exchange  for 
their  benefits.  These  pilot  projects,  initiated  in  14  sites  in  1979, 
consisted  of  three  elements:  an  initial  period  of  job  search  for  30 
days;  a  period  of  public  service  work  in  exchange  for  benefits;  and 
the  continued  search  for  unsubsidized  jobs.  The  results  of  an 
evaluation  of  these  demonstration  projects  found  decreased  food 
stamp  benefits  and  increased  earnings  for  female  participants;  male 
participants  actually  suffered  a  decrease  in  earnings.  Because  of 
certain  methodological  problems,  however,  these  findings  are 
somewhat  questionable. 

The  second  initiative  was  the  Food  Stamp  Work  Registration  and 
Job  Search  Demonstrations  begun  in  1979  at  the  request  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  (OMB).  Involving 
approximately  44,000  food  stamp  applicants  and  recipients  at  18 
different  sites,  the  demonstrations  took  place  in  two  stages.  The 
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initial  stage,  from  October  1981  to  March  1983,  involved  eleven 
sites  and  four  alternative  job  search  models  -  in-person 
registration  for  work  at  the  State  Employment  Service  Agency 
(SESA),  a  job  club  to  help  individuals  find  employment,  a 
combination  of  in-person  work  registration  and  a  job  club,  and  job 
search  run  by  the  local  Food  Stamp  Agency  (FSA). 

Initially,  this  demonstration  project  was  operated  jointly  by  the 
Departments  of  Agriculture  and  Labor  (DOL).  During  the  early 
stages,  however,  DOL  vidthdrew  from  its  administrative  role  (i.e., 
operating  the  SESA  programs)  leaving  USDA  to  contract  directly 
with  State  FSAs  for  job  services  (State  FSAs  then  subcontracted 
with  the  SESAs).  As  a  result,  USDA  decided  to  further  test  the 
capacity  of  local  FSAs  to  administer  the  work  requirements 
themselves  by  expanding  the  demonstration  to  test  four  additional 
approaches,  all  administered  by  FSAs,  in  seven  additional  sites  - 
requiring  applicants  to  make  a  specified  number  of  job  contacts 
prior  to  certification,  job  skills  training  combined  with  eight  weeks 
of  job  search,  job  clubs,  and  job  clubs  combined  v^th  workfare. 

An  evaluation  of  the  various  demonstration  projects  (Lerman  et  al, 
1986),  reported  a  number  of  key  findings: 

o  FSAs  were  able  to  implement  the  various  employment  and 
training  models  with  only  few  deviations.  It  was  determined, 
however,  that  implementation  would  be  improved  if  States  were 
given  the  flexibility  to  tailor  their  work  registration  and  job 
search  requirements  and  procedures  to  their  individual  labor 
markets,  caseloads,  and  client  characteristics. 

o  Job  search  was  found  to  increase  the  employment  and  earnings 
of  participants  and  reduce  their  food  stamp  payments;  for  all  but 
one  model,  benefits  exceeded  operating  costs. 

0  By  placing  greater  emphasis  on  the  speed  and  rigor  with  which 
work  registrants  were  identified,  entered  into  job  search,  and 
sanctioned  for  noncompliance,  FSAs  could  achieve  significant 
participant  effects  and  cost  savings. 

In  large  part,  these  findings  served  as  the  basis  for  the  development 
of  the  new  E&T  Program.  By  1986,  38  States,  Guam,  and  the  U.S. 
Virgin  Islands  operated  FSP  job  search  programs,  although  these 
services  were  available  statewide  in  only  9  States.  In  addition  to 
job  search  training,  some  States  offered  other  services,  including  on- 
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the-j  ob-training,  classroom-based 
workfare  programs. 


vocational  education,  and 


LEGISLATIVE  AND  REGULATORY  REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE 
E&T  PROGRAM 

Under  the  1985  Act,  States  were  given  the  flexibility  of  designing 
and  operating  the  E&T  Program  in  a  manner  best  suited  to  their 
unique  situations.  How  States  chose  to  respond  to  this  mandate 
involved  a  number  of  important  decisions  that  had  to  be  made 
within  the  constraints  of  the  regulations  issued  by  FNS. 

The  first  reality  confronting  State  and  local  administrators  was  the 
availability  of  funds  for  the  implementation  of  the  E&T  Program, 
and  the  requirement  that  States  meet  certain  performance 
standards  to  be  established  by  FNS.  Initially,  a  total  of  $50  million 
was  allocated  to  the  States  for  Fiscal  Year  (FY)  1987.  These  funds 
were  increased  to  $60  million  for  FY1988,  and  $75  milhon  each  in 
FY1989  and  FY1990.  Each  State's  share  of  these  funds  is 
proportional  to  its  respective  FSP  caseload,  and  is  not  subject  to  a 
State  matching  requirement.  State  funds  spent  in  excess  of  the 
basic  grant  are  matched  dollar-for-dollar,  but  FNS  must  approve 
proposed  budgets  before  States  can  incur  expenses.  Finally,  States 
are  required  to  reimburse  participants  for  transportation  and  other 
program-related  expenses  up  to  $25  per  month  with  FNS  paying 
half  the  cost  of  these  reimbursements  (reimbursements  that  exceed 
$25  are  not  matched)^. 

Within  these  funding  limits,  States  were  required  to  meet  specific 
performance  standards.  Thirty  five  percent  of  mandatory 
participants  had  to  be  placed  in  a  service  component  (or  be 
sanctioned  for  a  failure  to  comply)  in  FY 1989;  this  requirement 


^  The  Hunger  Prevention  Act  of  1988  mandated  that  effective 
July  1,  1990  State  Food  Stamp  Agencies  reimburse  E&T 
participants  up  to  $160  per  dependent  per  month  for  dependent 
care  expenses  incurred  as  a  result  of  E&T  participation.  The 
Federal  government  and  States  share  equally  in  the  cost  of 
providing  these  reimbursements.  Disbursements  of  these  funds, 
however,  had  not  taken  place  during  the  period  of  this  evaluation. 
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increased  to  50  percent  for  FY1990  and  thereafter^.  During 
FY1988,  the  year  in  which  this  evaluation  was  conducted,  States 
were  not  required  to  meet  specific  performance  standards. 

As  a  result,  the  first  decision  that  States  had  to  confront  was 
whether  to  serve  large  numbers  of  recipients  by  spreading  the 
available  funds  over  a  broad  segment  of  their  work  registrant 
population,  or  to  provide  more  intensive  services  to  a  smaller 
subset  of  the  eligible  pool.  As  noted  above,  the  Work  Registration 
and  Job  Search  Demonstrations  found  that  short-term  job  search 
programs  could  be  cost  effective  because  they  speed  up  the  return 
to  employment  for  many  work  registrants,  most  of  whom  would 
only  spend  a  short  period  of  time  on  the  food  stamp  rolls  anyway. 
But,  other  research  findings  from  studies  of  AFDC  employment 
programs  (Gueron,  1990),  also  indicated  that  more  intensive 
services  could  be  effective  particularly  for  those  individuals  with  the 
greatest  barriers  to  employment. 

The  next  decision  confronting  States  was  related  to  the  types  of 
services  to  offer  E&T  participants.  Under  the  1985  Act,  States 
were  required  to  encourage  and  facilitate  the  efforts  of  food  stamp 
recipients  to  find  employment,  and  for  those  needing  the  help,  to 
provide  the  means  for  them  to  gain  the  skills,  training,  or  work 
experience  necessary  to  obtain  regular  employment.  These  goals 
were  to  be  met  through  the  use  of  one  or  more  of  the  following 
service  components: 

o  Job  Search  which  is  a  relatively  low-cost  short-term  intervention 
targeted  at  the  majority  of  work  registrants  and  intended  to 
shorten  the  time  required  for  recipients  to  find  employment. 
Participants  are  usually  required  to  make  a  specified  number  of 
job  contacts  in  a  given  time  period  (typically  24  job  contacts  in 
eight  weeks),  and  report  those  job  contacts  to  the  local  FSA  as 
part  of  a  monitoring  visit. 

o  Job  Search  Training,  another  relatively  low-cost  short-term 
intervention,  in  which  participants  learn  techniques  for  successful 


^  FNS  can  adjust  performance  requirements  if  a  State  can 
demonstrate  that  the  service  component  it  plans  to  offer,  or  the 
type  and  proportion  of  participants  it  plans  to  serve,  will  require  a 
significantly  higher  level  of  effort  than  that  required  by  FNS 
regulations. 
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job-hunting.  Some  States  use  such  training  for  those  participants 
who  have  engaged  in  a  period  of  unsuccessful  job  search. 

o  Workfare  and  Work  Experience,  both  of  which  are  relatively 
long-term  but  low-cost  interventions  designed  for  individuals 
needing  additional  remediation.  In  workfare,  participants  work 
off  their  food  stamp  benefits  at  a  predetermined  wage  (usually 
the  minimum  wage)  at  a  public  sector  work  site.  Work 
experience  typically  involves  paid  employment  (often  at  a  public 
sector  worksite)  for  a  fixed  period  of  time  in  order  to  help  the 
participant  to  acquire  both  generic  and  specific  work  skills. 

o  Education  and  Vocational  Skills  Training  which  are  both  long- 
term  and  relatively  expensive  services  designed  to  overcome 
greater  barriers  to  employment.  States  are  also  allowed  to  offer 
such  services,  provided  that  such  activities  directly  enhance  the 
employabihty  of  participants. 

Because  of  the  limited  funds  available  and  the  need  to  meet 
statewide  performance  standards,  program  managers  had  to  decide 
which  of  the  allowable  services  to  provide,  and  who  among  the 
work  registrant  population  should  receive  which  types  of  services. 
States  could,  however,  provide  more  intensive  services  to  those 
needing  such  help  by  forging  linkages  between  the  E&T  Program 
and  other  service  delivery  systems  including  programs  funded  under 
the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (JTPA),  the  Carl  Perkins 
Vocational  Education  Act,  adult  basic  education  programs  available 
through  local  community  schools,  SESA  employment  programs,  and 
other  State  employment  programs  for  recipients  of  public 
assistance. 

The  third  and  final  decision  area  involved  choosing  who  should 
participate  in  the  E&T  Program.  Under  the  1985  Act,  States  faced 
two  types  of  targeting  decisions.  First,  States  were  afforded  some 
flexibility  in  defining  the  types  of  food  stamp  recipients  that  must 
participate  in  E&T.  Although  work  registration  rules  were  still  in 
force,  States  had  discretion  in  defining  who  from  the  pool  of  work 
registrants  would  be  mandatory  E&T  participants.  States  could 
exempt  registrants  from  E&T  participation  on  the  basis  of 
categorical  exemptions,  such  as  poor  labor  market  conditions  in  a 
given  geographic  area,  or  on  the  basis  of  individual  problems,  such 
as  difficulties  with  transportation  or  child  care  arrangements. 
Second,  States  could  also  decide  whether  to  include  volunteers  in 
their  E&T  Program.  As  with  the  decision  regarding  which  types  of 
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services  to  offer,  the  choice  of  who  to  serve  involved  a  difficult 
tradeoff  between  the  cost  of  serving  different  kinds  of  food  stamp 
participants,  and  the  expected  payoffs  in  terms  of  increased 
employment  and  decreased  public  assistance  expenditures.  For 
example,  high  unemployment  rates  or  few  available  jobs  may  pose 
such  barriers  to  employment  that  even  the  most  effective  programs 
will  fail  to  produce  meaningful  gains  for  program  participants  in 
some  geographic  areas. 

Clearly,  implementing  the  E&T  Program  was  a  complex 
undertaking  involving  the  Federal  government  and  State  and  local 
FSAs.  To  help  with  this  process,  FNS  provided  several  mechanisms 
for  technical  assistance.  Three  publications  were  distributed 
offering  guidance  on  how  to  design  and  operate  employment  and 
training  programs  for  food  stamp  recipients.  In  addition,  FNS  staff 
provided  assistance  to  State  FSAs  during  their  initial  planning 
stages.  This  included  help  with  the  preparation  of  State  plans  and 
regional  training  meetings  to  which  State  staff  were  invited  to 
discuss  the  new  regulations. 

CONTENTS  OF  TfflS  REPORT 

The  evaluation  of  the  E&T  Program  was  designed  to  meet  several 
objectives.  It  was  also  developed  to  meet  the  informational  needs 
of  different  parties  including,  Congress,  FNS,  and  States  and 
localities  interested  in  finding  ways  to  plan  future  modifications  to 
their  programs.  To  respond  to  these  different  objectives  and  needs 
for  information,  the  evaluation  study  consisted  of  four  components: 

o  Implementation  Study.  This  portion  of  the  study  documented 
the  operation  of  the  E&T  Program  in  FY1988,  its  first  full 
year  of  implementation,  including:  a  description  of  the 
administrative  arrangements  plaimed  by  States;  information 
on  State  expenditures  and  levels  of  participation;  detailed 
descriptive  data  about  the  types  of  services  actually  offered; 
and  data  on  selected  demographic,  educational,  and 
employment  characteristics  of  eligible  E&T  Program  partici- 
pants. (These  data  were  previously  presented  in  a  1988 
interim  report  (Puma  et  al.  1988)). 

o  Impact  Study.  This  part  of  the  evaluation  assessed  the 
effectiveness  of  the  E&T  Program  in  increasing  participants' 
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employment  and  earnings,  and  decreasing  their  dependence 
on  food  stamps  and  other  public  assistance  benefits. 

o  Cost  Study.  This  component  developed  two  types  of 
estimates  of  the  cost  of  the  E&T  Program:  accounted  costs, 
which  refer  to  the  Federal  and  State  food  stamp  funds  used 
to  support  E&T  Program  functions;  and  resource  costs,  which 
refer  to  the  actual  costs  of  services  received  by  E&T  Program 
participants,  regardless  of  the  source  of  the  funds  used.  It 
was  necessary  to  measure  both  types  because  accounted  costs 
frequently  fail  to  reflect  the  full  costs  of  a  program. 

o  Cost-Effectiveness  Study.  This  last  study  component 
combined  the  results  of  the  impact  and  cost  study  to 
determine  whether  the  E&T  Program  is  cost-beneficial  ~  that 
is,  whether  there  is  a  positive  return  on  Program  expendi- 
tures, and  if  so,  its  magnitude. 

The  remainder  of  this  report  presents  the  results  of  all  four 
components  of  the  national  evaluation  of  the  Food  Stamp  E&T 
Program.  The  report  consists  of  nine  chapters.  Chapter  Two 
provides  a  brief  review  of  the  relevant  research  on  the  effects  of 
employment  and  training  programs  for  economically  disadvantaged 
individuals.  Chapter  Three  presents  the  results  of  the 
Implementation  Study  including  State  and  local  FSAs  administrative 
procedures  and  arrangements,  and  the  characteristics  of  the  types 
of  individuals  selected  to  participate  in  the  E&T  Program  in 
FY 1988.  Chapters  Four  and  Five  are  methodological  in  nature  ~ 
Chapter  Four  describes  the  design  and  implementation  of  the 
evaluation  study,  while  Chapter  Five  focuses  on  the  techniques  used 
to  estimate  the  effect  of  E&T  on  participants.  Chapter  Six 
describes  the  receipt  of  employment  and  training  services  by  E&T 
participants,  and  compares  these  experiences  with  those  of  a 
comparable  group  who  were  not  assigned  to  E&T.  Chapters  Seven 
and  Eight  present  the  results  of  the  Impact  Study  -  Chapter  Seven 
examines  the  impact  of  the  E&T  Program  on  employment  and 
earnings,  while  Chapter  Eight  examines  the  impact  of  E&T  on  the 
receipt  of  public  assistance  benefits.  Finally,  Chapter  Nine  focuses 
on  the  Cost  and  Cost-Effectiveness  Studies  including  a  description 
of  the  cost  of  operating  the  E&T  Program  and  an  examination  of 
the  Program's  cost  effectiveness  by  comparing  the  magnitude  of  the 
estimated  costs  and  benefits.  A  separate  volume  provides 
appendices  including  technical  details  about  the  study,  as  well  as 
copies  of  all  data  collection  instruments. 
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II       REVIEW  OF  RESEARCH  ON  PREVIOUS  EMPLOYMENT 
AND  TRAINING  PROGRAMS 


Over  the  last  25  years,  the  Federal  government  has  funded  a  variety 
of  programs  designed  to  improve  the  human  capital  of  the  Nation's 
labor  force.  In  large  part,  these  efforts  have  intended  to  increase 
the  employment  and  earnings  of  economically  disadvantaged 
individuals  in  order  to  increase  their  self-sufficiency  and  decrease 
their  dependence  on  public  assistance.  This  chapter  reviews  these 
past  efforts  to  provide  a  context  in  which  to  view  findings  from  the 
Evaluation  of  the  Food  Stamp  E&T  Program.  However,  it  is 
important  to  realize  two  important  features  of  the  E&T  Program 
that  affect  the  applicability  of  prior  research.  First,  only  a  relatively 
small  proportion  of  the  total  adult  food  stamp  caseload  is  subject 
to  the  mandatory  requirements  of  E&T,  and  unlike  other  work  and 
welfare  programs,  over  half  are  single  individuals  (see  Chapter 
Three).  Furthermore,  prior  research  (Burstein  and  Visher,  1989) 
indicates  that  work  registrants  generally  spend  a  relatively  short 
time  on  the  food  stamp  rolls  -  the  median  spell  for  work 
registrants  is  about  six  months,  and  about  one  in  three  leave  the 
FSP  within  three  months.  Consequently,  most  E&T  participants 
would  probably  spend  relatively  short  periods  of  time  receiving  food 
stamp  benefits  in  absence  of  any  attempt  to  increase  their 
movement  into  the  labor  market. 


RESEARCH  RELATED  TO  MANPOWER  TRAINING 
PROGRAMS 

The  first  major  federal  employment  and  training  program,  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962  (MDTA),  was 
not  originally  intended  to  focus  on  low-income  persons,  but  soon 
became  part  of  the  Great  Society's  war  on  poverty  of  the  1960's. 
The  main  activities  of  MDTA  were  classroom  training  and  on-the- 
job  training  for  individuals  who  lacked  basic  job  skills.'  In  1973,  the 
Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act  (CETA) 
consoUdated  MDTA  along  with  several  other  smaller  programs  to 
assist  economically  disadvantaged  persons,  including  welfare 
recipients.  Most  recently,  CETA  was  replaced  by  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act  (JTPA)  of  1982  which  provides  block  grants  to 
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States  to  fund  training  and  related  services  for  disadvantaged 
individuals,  including  those  receiving  cash  assistance  or  food  stamps. 

Over  the  years,  numerous  evaluations  have  been  conducted  of  these 
federally  sponsored  programs^  but  as  Barnow  (1987)  has 
concluded  from  a  careful  review  of  the  literature  "...it  is  difficult  to 
draw  strong  conclusions  about  how  effective  the  CETA  programs 
were  at  increasing  the  earnings  of  participants."  The  primary 
reason  for  the  inconclusiveness  is  the  use  of  nonexperimental 
methods  to  determine  what  would  have  happened  to  participants 
in  the  absence  of  the  program  (LaLonde,  1984;  LaLonde  and 
Maynard  1987).  As  a  result,  the  estimates  of  the  net  impact  of 
CETA  are  not  particularly  reliable.  The  findings  are  instructive, 
however,  especially  with  respect  to  the  variation  in  impacts  found 
among  different  types  of  participants. 

The  majority  of  studies  generally  agree  that  CETA  produced 
positive  impacts  for  adult  female  participants  in  the  range  of  $300 
to  $1,200  per  year^  (Bassi  1983;  Bloom  and  McLaughlin  1984; 
Westat  1984).  Impacts  for  males,  however,  were  found  to  be 
consistently  near  zero  and  sometimes  even  negative  (Bassi,  1983; 
Bloom  and  McLauglin  1984;  Dickinson,  et  al  1984;  Westat  1984). 
Most  of  the  gains  reported  for  women  were  found  to  be  associated 
with  increases  in  the  number  of  hours  worked,  rather  than  increases 
in  wage  rates  (CBO/NCEP  1982).  FinaUy,  public  service 
employment  programs  were  consistently  foimd  to  have  the  largest 
effect  on  earnings,  but  such  initiatives  were  also  the  most  costly. 

There  are  also  suggestions  that  the  program  had  different  effects 
for  different  types  of  participants.  For  example,  different  impacts 


An  evaluation  of  JTPA  is  currently  underway  involving 
approximately  30,000  individuals  in  20  sites.  This  study  is  designed 
to  overcome  most  of  the  deficiencies  of  the  previous  CETA 
evaluations;  however,  results  are  not  available  at  this  time. 

Impacts  reported  for  CETA  are  estimated  for  individuals 
actually  entering  a  service  component.  These  findings  are, 
therefore,  calculated  on  a  different  basis  than  those  estimated  for 
the  WIN  program  (described  later  in  this  chapter),  and  those 
reported  for  this  evaluation  of  the  Food  Stamp  E&T  Program 
which  are  computed  for  all  individuals  assigned  to  the  treatment 
group  regardless  of  whether  they  actually  received  services. 
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have  been  reported  for  white  and  non-white  women,  with  non-white 
women  usually  displaying  smaller  gains  (Bassi,  1983;  Bloom  and 
McLaughlin,  1982;  Westat  1984).  Moreover,  the  size  of  the 
estimated  impacts  vary  when  the  types  of  services  received  are 
considered;  Bloom  and  McLaughlin  (1982)  show  largest  impacts 
for  white  women  receiving  work  experience,  and  for  non-white 
women  receiving  classroom  training.  But,  as  noted  above,  the  use 
of  nonexperimental  methods  makes  it  unclear  whether  these 
differences  are  attributable  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  particular 
services,  or  to  the  way  in  which  the  women  were  selected  into  the 
different  programs  (i.e.,  the  women  may  have  had  different  skills 
and  motivations).  Finally,  CETA  training  was  found  to  be  more 
effective  for  participants  with  previous  work  experience 
(CBO/NCEP  1982)  ~  average  gains  in  annual  earnings  were  twice 
as  high  for  women  who  had  worked  in  the  past,  similar  effects  were 
not  found  for  men. 


RESEARCH  RELATED  TO  WORK  AND  WELFARE  PROGRAMS 

The  WIN  Program        AFDC  was  initially  considered  a  pension  for  widowed  mothers  to 

enable  them  to  maintain  their  role  as  caregiver  by  freeing  them  of 
the  need  to  work  when  their  children  were  very  young.  But  this 
view  of  women  as  primarily  homemakers  changed  in  the  ensuing 
years  as  women,  including  those  with  young  children,  entered  the 
labor  force  in  increasing  numbers.  As  a  consequence,  the  public 
grew  less  committed  to  the  policy  of  exempting  poor  women  from 
the  obligation  to  work  in  order  to  care  for  their  children. 

This  altered  perspective  was  reflected  in  early  Federal  initiatives  to 
promote  and  operate  work  programs  for  recipients  of  public 
assistance,  the  Conmiunity  Work  and  Training  Program  (CWTP) 
and  the  Work  Experience  and  Training  Program  (WETP),  which 
were  enacted  as  part  of  the  1962  amendments  to  the  Social  Security 
Act  and  Title  V  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964, 
respectively.  These  programs  were  largely  unsuccessful  primarily 
as  a  result  of  limited  funding,  and  a  lack  of  obligations  or  incentives 
to  participate.  This  led  in  1967  to  the  creation  of  the  AFDC  Work 
Incentive  (WIN)  program  which  provided  increased  financial 
incentives  for  work  (by  lowering  the  "tax  rate"  on  additional 
earnings),  and  required  certain  recipients  (those  with  children  over 
age  six)  to  enroll  in  a  program  of  job  training  and  counseling  to 
assist  their  transition  into  the  labor  force.  But  in  many  States,  few 
recipients  actually  did  more  than  just  register  for  the  program,  and 
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they  were  rarely  obligated  to  do  anything  that  would  increase  their 
employability  (Burtless,  1989). 

Early  studies  of  WIN  reported  a  higher  percentage  of  job 
placements  for  individuals  involved  in  intensive  job  skill  training 
programs  (Azrin  and  Kaplan,  1978),  but  did  not  measure  effects  on 
earnings  or  welfare  benefits.  The  most  extensive  evaluation  of  the 
early  WIN  programs  was  conducted  by  Ketron,  Inc.  (1980)  using  a 
non-experimental  comparison  group  design  in  78  sites  during  1974- 
75.  Program  services  varied  among  sites  and  included  classroom 
training,  work  experience,  on-the-job  training,  and  job  placement 
assistance. 

Although  the  use  of  a  comparison  group  design  and  substantial 
sample  attrition  make  the  Ketron  results  questionable^,  the  findings 
indicate  increases  in  earnings  of  $570  in  the  first  year  after 
enrollment  in  WIN,  $520  in  the  second  year,  and  $340  in  the  third 
year.  Larger  gains  in  the  first  year  were  found  for  women  with  no 
previous  work  experience  ($920  vs.  $260),  and  these  women 
continued  to  do  better  by  the  third  year  after  enrollment.  In  spite 
of  the  modest  earnings  increases,  however,  Ketron  found  no  effect 
on  welfare  receipt. 

Men  enrolled  in  the  program  were  found  to  have  initial  gains  in 
earnings  that  exceeded  those  of  women  (in  absolute  dollars)  but 
their  gains  did  not  last.  By  the  third  year  after  enrollment,  men 
were  actually  estimated  to  have  incurred  losses.  But,  unlike 
women,  WIN  did  result  in  decreased  AFDC  payments  for  men. 

According  to  Ketron,  low-cost  job  search  services  were  not  effective 
in  increasing  employment  and  earnings  unless  coupled  with  other, 
more  intensive,  program  activities.  Those  enrolled  in  on-the-job 
training  had  first  year  increases  in  earnings  of  $1,800  and  $1,200  in 
the  third  year,  while  the  low-cost  job  search  services  were  found  to 
have  no  effect  on  earnings  at  all,  primarily  because  few  enrollees 
actually  received  any  services.  As  Mead  (1987)  has  found  from  an 
analysis  of  State  WIN  administrative  data,  the  extent  to  which 


^  For  analyses  questioning  the  reliability  of  nonexperimental 
studies  see:  Dickinson,  Johnson,  and  West  1987;  LaLonde  1986; 
LaLonde  and  Maynard,  1987;  Fraker  and  Maynard,  1987;  and  Job 
Training  Longitudinal  Survey  Research  Advisory  Panel,  1985. 
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programs  are  successful  is  positively  related  to  the  ability  of 
administrators  to  get  clients  to  participate  in  the  program  --  if 
participation  is  low,  employment  gains  will  also  be  low.  These 
results  must  be  viewed  with  caution,  however,  because  it  is  not  clear 
how  much  of  the  observed  differences  are  attributable  to  the  actual 
effect  of  the  services,  and  how  much  to  the  selection  of  more  able 
or  motivated  clients  to  participate  in  the  intensive  service  options. 

An  early  WIN  experimental  program,  the  Louisville  WIN  laboratory 
(Wolfhagen  1983;  Goldman  1981),  provided  a  program  of  voluntary 
job  search  assistance  consisting  of  three  days  of  group  training  in 
job  search  techniques  followed  by  six  weeks  of  counselor-directed 
individual  job  search  with  daily  monitoring.  Annual  program  costs, 
over  and  above  the  regular  WIN  program,  averaged  about  $75-115 
per  participant  for  the  monitored  job  search,  and  about  $195  for 
the  skills  training.  Findings  indicated  increases  for  female  WIN 
participants  in  employment  of  about  five  percentage  points,  and 
increases  in  earnings  of  about  $275  over  a  15-month  period.  The 
incidence  of  welfare  receipt  was  unaffected,  but  average  payments 
decreased  by  about  $76  over  the  same  15-month  period. 

WIN-Demonstra-  The  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  (OBRA)  of  1981  attempted  to 

tions  strengthen  the  initial  WIN  requirements  by  imposing  stricter 

obligations  to  participate,  and  allowed  States  to  experiment  with  a 
variety  of  new  approaches  to  employment  and  training  including  the 
use  of  community  work  experience  (commonly  referred  to  as 
workfare)  requiring  recipients  to  perform  unpaid  community  service 
in  exchange  for  their  assistance  payments.  By  1986,  only  three 
States  had  not  adopted  any  of  the  new  options  available  under 
OBRA  1981  (Nightingale  et  al.,  1986).  State  responses  varied 
extensively  from  very  inexpensive  options  such  as  loosely  monitored 
job  search,  to  very  expensive  programs  including  classroom  training 
and  educational  programs  lasting  a  year  or  more.  Programs  also 
varied  in  terms  of  the  individuals  selected  to  participate  -  some 
were  broad-based  mandatory  programs  covering  most  AFDC 
recipients,  others  were  targeted  at  specific  subgroups  (e.g.,  new 
applicants). 

The  WIN  demonstrations  (WIN-demos)  allowed  States  considerable 
flexibility  to  design  and  implement  work  and  welfare  programs  that 
were  best  suited  to  State  philosophies,  objectives,  funding  and 
economic  conditions.  Most  States,  however,  implemented  programs 
combining  a  period  of  monitored  job  search  with  community  work 
experience  (the  number  of  hours  worked  equalled  the  individuals 
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benefit  grant  divided  by  the  minimum  wage).  For  example,  some 
sites  assigned  participants  to  work  experience  only  after  they 
completed  several  weeks  of  supervised  or  unsupervised  job  search. 
Others  tested  two  models,  job  search  assistance  alone  and  job 
search  assistance  combined  with  obligatory  community  work 
experience.  One  site  implemented  an  individualized  training 
program  consisting  of  job  search  assistance,  classroom  training,  and 
supportive  services  (transportation  and  child  care).  The 
demonstrations  also  varied  in  terms  of  the  selection  of  individuals 
targeted  for  participation  and  the  use  of  sanctions  for 
noncompliance.  Not  surprisingly,  the  annual  cost  of  the  different 
programs  also  varied  extensively  from  a  low  of  about  $140  to  about 
$1,000  per  enrollee  for  the  individualized  training  program 
(Friedlander  and  Gueron,  1990). 

A  total  of  24  separate  evaluations  have  been  conducted  of  the 
various  State  WIN-demos  with  results  currently  available  for  19  of 
these  initiatives.  Of  these,  the  nine  comprehensive  studies 
conducted  by  the  Manpower  Demonstration  Research  Corporation 
(MDRC)  are  the  most  interpretable  because  of  the  consistent  use 
of  randomized  experiments  in  each  instance"^. 

Most  of  the  findings  from  the  WIN-demos  indicate  that  average 
earnings  for  the  treatment  group  exceeded  control  group  earnings 
in  all  but  one  of  the  nine  sites,  but  in  only  a  few  instances  were  the 
estimated  impacts  statistically  significant.  In  general,  most  of  the 
effects  were  small.  For  example,  most  effects  on  earnings  were 
under  $100  per  quarter,  and  only  in  one  instance  exceeded  $200 
per  quarter.  Therefore,  in  no  case  were  earnings  increased  by  over 
$800  per  year.  The  largest  and  most  consistently  significant  effects 
were  found  in  one  site  which  combined  mandatory  job  search  with 
workfare.  Rates  of  employment  were  also  generally  small,  never 
exceeding  a  ten  percentage  point  difference.  About  half  of  the 
gains  in  earnings  were  attributable  to  increases  in  the  incidence  of 
employment,  and  half  to  increased  work  (both  days  and  hours). 


^  See  Friedlander  D.  et  al.,  1985a;  Friedlander,  D.  and  B. 
Goldman,  1988;  Goldman,  B.  et  al.,  1986;  Hamilton,  G.  and  D. 
Friedlander,  1989;  Friedlander  et  al.,  1987;  Auspos,  P.,  G.  Cave, 
and  D.  Long  1980;  Friedlander,  D.  et  al.,  1985b;  Friedlander,  D. 
1987;  Riccio,  J.  et  al.,  1986;  Friedlander  D.  1988;  Friedlander  et  al., 
1986;  and  Freedman,  S.,  J.  Bryant,  and  G.  Cave,  1988. 
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The  demonstration  projects  were  successful  in  reducing  welfare 
payments,  but  again  the  effects  were  quite  modest.  They  generally 
showed  differences  of  less  than  five  percentage  points  (ranging 
between  3.5  and  7.7  percent)  with  total  annual  savings  ranging  from 
no  effect  to  a  high  of  $550  in  one  site.  Only  the  site  which 
combined  job  search  with  workfare  produced  consistently  significant 
impacts.  Moreover,  because  the  effects  were  concentrated  in  that 
portion  of  the  AFDC  caseload  that  was  subjected  to  the  work 
requirements  (typically  about  one-third  of  the  total),  the  total 
impact  on  welfare  costs  would  presumably  be  considerably  smaller 
than  indicated  by  these  estimates. 

With  regard  to  the  effect  on  particular  subgroups,  the  findings  are 
somewhat  uncertain  but  seem  to  indicate  that  effects  are  smaller 
for  those  who  were  least  disadvantaged  (Friedlander,  1988).  For 
example,  women  who  were  first-time  welfare  apphcants  and  who 
had  recent  work  experience,  usually  did  not  gain  from  participation 
in  the  employment  and  training  programs  (i.e.,  the  controls  did  as 
well  as  the  treatments).  In  contrast,  women  with  Httle  or  no  recent 
work  experience  gained  the  most  from  participation.  (The  most 
disadvantaged  —  those  with  long  histories  of  welfare  dependency 
and  no  prior  work  experience,  also  did  not  show  consistent  gains.) 

Similar  positive  effects  were  not  found  for  males.  For  example,  the 
San  Diego  study  (Goldman  et  al.,  1986)  separately  examined  the 
effect  of  the  program  (job  search  followed  by  unpaid  work 
experience)  for  applicants  to  the  regular  AFDC  program  (mostly 
single  female  household  heads),  and  applicants  to  the  AFDC- 
Unemployed  Parent  program  (AFDC-U)  who  were  primarily  males. 
The  results  indicate  that  for  women  there  were  significant  increases 
in  earnings  of  about  $161  per  quarter,  18  months  after  enrollment 
and  increases  in  employment  of  about  3.8  percent.  Similar  gains 
were  not  found  for  men.  Neither  job  search  alone,  nor  job  search 
in  combination  with  unpaid  work  experience,  significantly  increased 
male  employment  and  earnings.  These  programs,  however,  did 
reduce  welfare  payments  slightly  because  of  sanctioning  for 
noncompliance. 

In  summary,  the  reported  gains  from  the  WIN-demos,  while  often 
positive,  are  quite  modest  in  size  and  unlikely  to  represent  any 
significant  effect  on  poverty  or  self-sufficiency.  For  the  most  part, 
reported  gains  came  from  increases  in  the  time  spent  working,  and 
not  from  increases  in  wages  or  entry  into  better  jobs.  In  a 
comprehensive  review  of  the  effect  of  work  programs  for  AFDC 
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recipients  Porter  (1990)  concludes  that  the  past  efforts: 

...are  least  effective  for  the  most  job  ready.  Many  of  the 
most  job-ready  recipients  find  employment  on  their  own, 
even  without  the  employment  programs....The  largest  impact 
of  the  programs  studied  by  MDRC,  most  of  which  offered 
mainly  job  search  assistance  and  unpaid  work  experience 
(Vorkfare"),  was  on  ...participants  who  had  received  AFDC 
in  the  past,  but  had  been  off  the  program  for  a  period  of 
time  (p.ix). 

Moreover,  the  gains  were  mainly  found  for  women;  the  programs 
had  little,  if  any,  effect  on  men. 

Special  Programs  In  addition  to  WIN  and  the  WIN-demos,  a  number  of  special  work 

and  welfare  initiatives  have  been  tested  in  recent  years.  The  first, 
the  Employment  Opportunity  Pilot  Project  (EOPP),  tested  job 
search  assistance  and  subsidized  employment  and  training  for  adults 
in  low-income  families  with  children  (Brown,  et  al  1983).  Enrollees 
(mostly  unmarried  AFDC  women  without  recent  work  experience) 
participated  in  5-8  weeks  of  job  search  and,  if  unsuccessful  at 
finding  employment,  were  placed  in  either  subsidized  training  or 
employment.  Although  the  use  of  comparison  sites  and  sampling 
problems  make  the  EOPP  results  questionable,  the  findings  do 
suggest  small  impacts  on  employment  (3-4  percentage  point  gain), 
and  earnings  increases  of  about  nine  percent  (about  $300  per  year 
in  the  first  two  years  after  enrollment  in  the  program).  As  in  many 
other  studies,  no  effect  was  found  on  welfare  receipt  and,  in  some 
instances,  public  assistance  payments  actually  increased.  The 
conclusion  offered  by  the  authors  was  that  either  the  earnings  gains 
were  too  small  to  affect  benefits  or  the  observed  gains  could  have 
been  concentrated  among  thos&  clients  who  would  have  left  AFDC 
on  their  own. 

A  second  initiative,  the  National  Supported  Work  Demonstration, 
tested  a  very  expensive  program  involving  12  months  of 
individualized  work  experience  for  AFDC  clients  judged  particularly 
hard  to  employ  (those  who  had  spent  at  least  three  years  on  public 
assistance  and  who  had  no  pnor  work  experience).  Large  gains  in 
employment  and  earnings  were  found,  with  employment  increasing 
by  almost  nine  percentage  points  and  earnings  increasing  by  close 
to  50  percent  (about  $1,500  per  year).  But,  this  program  was  quite 
costly,  averaging  about  $10,000  per  participant. 
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Finally,  the  AFDC  Homemaker-Home  Health  Aide  Demonstration 
focused  on  a  special  program  designed  to  train  AFDC  recipients  to 
provide  health  care  services  to  home-bound  functionally  impaired 
adults.  The  training  involved  4-8  weeks  of  classroom  instruction, 
followed  by  one  year  of  subsidized  employment.  This  initiative  was 
also  very  expensive,  averaging  about  $10,000  per  enroUee,  but  it 
was  found  to  produce  significant  increases  in  earnings  (ranging  from 
$130  to  $1,930  per  year  -  Eims  et  al.,  1986),  and  marked  decreases 
in  AFDC  and  food  stamp  payments  (Orr,  1986).  In  four  of  the 
seven  study  States,  the  proportion  of  participants  receiving  food 
stamps  decreased  by  five  to  17  percentage  points  (an  increase  of  six 
percentage  points  was  actually  found  in  one  State);  average 
monthly  food  stamp  benefits  decreased  by  $5  to  $26  in  five  States, 
and  increased  by  $6  and  $13  in  two  States.  With  regard  to  AFDC 
benefits,  average  monthly  grants  decreased  by  $13  to  $49. 

Summary  Research  related  to  the  effect  of  work  and  welfare  programs  for 

AFDC  mothers  suggests  that  low-budget  work  programs,  while 
capable  of  producing  increases  in  employment  and  earnings  and 
reductions  in  pubhc  assistance,  generally  yield  results  that  are  quite 
modest  (Gueron,  1990).  Even  the  most  effective  of  the  low-cost 
programs  have  little  impact  on  certain  types  of  recipients,  primarily 
those  who  were  the  most  and  least  self-sufficient  (Friedlander  and 
Long  1987,  Friedlander,  1988).  Finally,  evidence  suggests  that 
programs  that  offer  few  services  and  rely  heavily  on  sanctions  for 
high  rates  of  participation  are  likely  to  fail  to  increase  participants' 
earnings  and  employment  (Friedlander,  et  al.,  1987).  Reviewing 
past  evidence,  Burtless  (1989)  concludes  that  "...evidence  and 
historical  experience  confirm  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  raise 
substantially  the  earnings  of  disadvantaged  single  parents." 

RESEARCH  RELATED  TO  FOOD  STAMP  WORK 
REQUIREMENTS 

Although  food  stamp  work  registration  requirements  have  existed 
on  a  national  basis  since  1971,  employment  and  training  programs 
for  recipients  are  relatively  recent.  The  first  major  study  of  food 
stamp  work  requirements  (Evans,  Friedman  and  Hausman,  1976) 
found  that  large  numbers  of  individuals  who  were  subject  to  the 
work  registration  requirements  never  reported  to  the  State 
Employment  Service  Agency  (SESA),  either  because  they  were 
never  requested  to  report,  or  they  simply  failed  to  show  up  when 
called.  Overall,  no  significant  effect  was  found  on  employment  or 
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benefits. 


Camil  Associates  (1979),  in  a  study  of  all  SESA  programs,  found 
that  food  stamp  work  registrants  received  very  few  services, 
particularly  job  referrals.  The  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO) 
reported  similar  findings  in  a  1978  study.  A  majority  of  the  work 
registrants  failed  to  report  to  the  local  SESA  office  as  required,  and 
more  importantly,  less  than  one  percent  of  the  households  studied 
had  been  terminated  for  noncompliance  with  the  program 
requirement.  The  GAO  concluded  that  the  work  registration 
requirements  were  viewed  by  local  food  stamp  agency  staff  as  mere 
paper-shuffling  without  any  expectation  of  helping  clients  find 
employment.  Moreover,  the  GAO  concluded  that  better 
enforcement  of  the  work  registration  requirements  could  have 
increased  the  employment  of  the  food  stamp  work  registrants. 

Workfare  In  1977,  Congress  mandated  that  USDA  operate  14  workfare 

demonstrations.  (In  1981,  workfare  was  made  an  option  for  all 
States.)  Initially,  seven  local  food  stamp  agencies  participated  in 
the  first  year  of  the  project  (1979-80),  with  a  total  of  14 
participating  in  the  second  year.  At  the  end  of  the  pilot  project, 
however,  about  two-thirds  of  the  original  sites  discontinued 
workfare  programs  and  few  initiated  new  programs.  By  the  end  of 
1985,  only  19  out  of  almost  3,000  local  food  stamp  agencies 
operated  workfare  programs  (Center  on  Budget  and  Policy 
Priorities,  1986). 

Seven  of  the  workfare  demonstration  sites  were  evaluated  using  a 
matched  comparison  site  design  (Ketron,  Inc.  1981)  which,  along 
with  other  methodological  problems  (the  use  of  a  short  3-month 
study  period  and  the  pooling  of  six  rural  sites  with  one  very  large 
urban  site),  make  the  results  difficult  to  interpret.  The  results, 
however,  show  employment  and  earnings  gains  of  $186  for  female 
registrants  in  the  first  quarter  after  enrollment  in  the  program.  In 
contrast,  male  registrants  suffered  a  loss  of  $152  in  the  same  time 
period  and  were  no  more  likely  to  be  employed.  First  quarter 
savings  in  food  stamp  benefits  were  reported  of  $31  for  females, 
and  $17  for  males.  For  the  most  part,  the  reported  assistance 
savings  were  a  result  of  increased  earnings  and  sanctions  for 
noncompliance  (about  22  percent  of  all  enroUes  were  sanctioned). 

Program  costs  were  quite  modest,  averaging  about  $51  per  person, 
but  this  may  have  been  a  result  of  the  limited  actual  use  of 
workfare.  Although  about  71  percent  of  the  enroUees  completed 
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the  initial  period  of  required  job  search,  only  about  ten  percent 
ever  worked  at  an  unpaid  community  job.  Almost  two-thirds  of 
those  completing  the  job  search  phase  were  subsequently  either 
exempted  or  sanctioned  for  noncompliance.  According  to  Ketron, 
"...workfare  provides  little  in  the  way  of  job  skills  or  training.. .its 
primary  effect  on  participants  (seems)  to  be  one  of  persuading 
them  to  return  to  employment  sooner  than  they  might  otherwise." 

Work  Registration 
and  Job  Search 
Demonstrations 


In  the  initial  demonstration,  a  national  sample  of  local  FSAs  and 
SESAs  operated  four  experimental  models  between  October  1981 
and  March  1983: 


In  1979,  OMB  requested  that  USDA  and  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor  (DOL)  examine  a  series  of  alternative  work  registration  and 
job  search  models  on  a  demonstration  project  basis.  The  pilot 
studies  were  eventually  implemented  in  two  distinct  stages. 


o  In-person  Registration  Model  -  all  nonexempt  work  registrants 
were  required  to  register  for  work  in  person  at  the  SESA,  and 
report  evidence  of  registration  to  the  FSA.  This  model, 
implemented  in  four  sites,  was  administered  by  the  SESA. 

o  Job  Club  Model  ~  all  nonexempt  work  registrants  were  called  in 
by  the  SESA  for  an  assessment  of  job  readiness.  Those 
determined  job  ready  were  assigned  to  a  two-  or  three-week 
group  job  search  assistance  program.  These  programs,  called 
job  clubs,  assisted  participants  in  an  atmosphere  of  peer  support. 
Participants  were  instructed  in  how  to  look  for  a  job,  prepare 
resumes,  and  assess  their  job  capacities  and  interests.  At  the 
end  of  training,  participants  were  expected  to  contact  a  large 
number  of  prospective  employers.  This  model,  implemented  in 
three  sites,  was  also  administered  by  the  SESA. 

o  In-person  Registration/Job  Club  Model  ~  also  administered  by 
the  SESA  in  one  site,  this  model  combined  the  first  two  models 
into  a  single  program  of  services. 

o  Food  Stamp  Agency  Model  -  involved  the  completion  of  all 
work  registration  and  job  search  requirements  at  the  FSA.  After 
being  determined  to  be  a  nonexempt  work  registrant,  individuals 
were  called  in  to  an  "employment  unit"  estabhshed  within  the 
FSA  for  assessment  and  job  search  assigimient.  Job  ready 
registrants  were  required  to  make  up  to  24  job  contacts  in  an  8- 
week  period,  with  periodic  reporting  of  their  progress  to  the 
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employment  unit.  This  model,  implemented  in  three  sites,  was 
completely  administered  by  the  FSA. 

This  initial  effort  was  expanded  in  October  1982  to  include  seven 
new  sites  and  four  new  models  which  were  completely  administered 
by  the  FSA  through  June  1984: 

o  Applicant  Search  Model  ~  required  all  apphcants  who  were  not 
exempt  from  work  registration  to  complete  a  specified  number 
of  job  contacts  as  a  prerequisite  for  certification  for  food  stamps. 
Job  search  requirements  continued  after  certification,  and  were 
monitored  by  the  FSA  employment  unit.  This  model  was 
implemented  in  two  sites. 

o  Job  Club  Model  -  required  the  FSA  employment  unit  to  assess 
all  nonexempt  work  registrants,  and  assign  those  determined  job 
ready  to  a  two-,  three-,  or  four-week  job  club  followed  by  a 
required  period  of  job  search.  This  model  was  implemented  in 
three  sites. 

o  Group  Job  Search  Assistance  Model  -  involved  a  two-day 
employability  skills  training  workshop  (provided  under  contract 
by  the  SESA),  followed  by  an  8-week  period  of  job  search  with 
required  bi-weekly  group  monitoring  meetings.  This  model  was 
implemented  in  one  site. 

o  Job  ClubAVorkfare  Model  -  implemented  in  one  site,  this  model 
combined  a  3-week  job  club  for  job  ready  registrants  with 
assignment  to  unpaid  community  work  experience  (workfare)  for 
those  initially  unsuccessful  at  finding  employment. 

A  major  reason  for  the  expansion  was  the  withdrawal  of  DOL  from 
the  demonstration  projects.  As  a  result,  USDA  decided  to  expand 
the  demonstration  to  test  the  capacity  of  the  FSAs  to  take  full 
responsibility  for  the  administration  of  the  pilot  projects. 

The  two  phases  of  the  demonstration  were  evaluated  using  random 
assignment  in  each  of  the  pilot  project  sites  (Lerman  et  al.,  1986). 
Because  of  the  use  of  a  rigorous  experimental  study  design  (making 
the  results  highly  reliable),  and  the  focus  on  food  stamp  work 
registrants,  the  findings  from  the  Work  Registration/Job  Search 
Demonstrations  provide  the  best  evidence  of  the  likely  impact  of 
the  new  Food  Stamp  E&T  Program. 
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First,  as  noted  above,  previous  studies  of  the  work  registration 
requirements  had  found  very  lax  enforcement  of  the  rules  and 
requirements  leading  very  few  work  registrants  to  receive  any 
services  at  all.  The  results  of  the  demonstrations  found  that  a 
variety  of  work  registration  and  job  search  procedures  could  be 
successfully  implemented  and  that  staff  at  local  FSAs  and  SESAs 
were  able  to  carry  out  the  required  functions  of  registration, 
assessment,  job  search  training  and  monitoring,  and  the  application 
of  sanctions  for  noncompliance.  For  example,  in  the  expanded 
demonstration  sites,  from  68  to  97  percent  of  those  determined 
nonexempt  work  registrants  were  assessed  to  determine  their  job 
readiness  (of  those  not  assessed,  from  62  to  86  percent  were 
determined  noncompliant).  Further,  of  those  determined  job  ready, 
about  90  percent  were  actually  assigned  to  a  service  treatment 
program. 

With  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  demonstrations  on  increasing 
employment  and  earnings  and  decreasing  public  assistance,  it  is 
most  relevant  to  focus  on  the  results  of  the  expanded 
demonstration,  since  these  were  operated  by  local  FSAs  similar  to 
the  operation  of  the  current  E&T  Program.  Moreover,  it  is 
important  to  examine  the  estimated  effects  by  site  because,  as 
noted  above,  the  pilot  projects  implemented  very  different  types  of 
job  search  requirements. 

First,  the  sites  can  be  grouped  into  two  distinct  types  of  treatment 
approaches  -  those  that  imposed  the  job  search  requirements  on 
applicants  (2  sites),  and  those  that  placed  most  of  the  responsibility 
on  the  local  FSAs  (5  sites).  This  first  distinction  is  critically 
important  for  two  reasons.  First,  work  registrants  in  the  two 
applicant  job  search  sites  had  much  different  motivations  to  comply 
with  the  job  search  requirements  because  a  failure  to  comply  meant 
that  they  would  not  be  certified  for  food  stamp  benefits.  Moreover, 
those  that  did  comply  were  probably  different  in  important  ways 
from  participants  in  other  sites  that  imposed  the  job  search 
requirement  after  certification.  Second,  the  applicant  job  search 
approach,  while  the  most  effective  treatment  studied  in  the 
expanded  demonstrations,  is  rarely  used  in  the  current  E&T 
Program.  For  example,  between  36  and  56  percent  of  the  initial 
nonexempt  applicants  were  screened  out  for  noncompliance  and 
not  certified  for  food  stamps  (Lerman  et  al,  1986).  In  the  second 
group  of  five  sites,  the  job  search  requirement  was  not  imposed 
until  after  a  household  was  certified  for  food  stamp  benefits.  In 
these  sites,  FSA  staff  were  responsible  to  call-in,  interview/assess 
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the  work  registrant,  assign  the  individual  to  a  service  component, 
and  monitor  his/her  progress.  Since  these  activities  occurred  after 
the  individual  had  been  certified  for  food  stamp  benefits,  there  was 
a  much  smaller  incentive  imposed  on  the  individual  work 
registrants.  The  evaluation  results  related  to  the  applicant  job 
search  sites  are  therefore,  not  very  applicable  to  the  E&T  Program 
as  it  is  presently  implemented. 

Among  the  remaining  five  job  search  sites,  a  second  distinction  can 
be  made  between  the  job  club  and  job  search  assistance  models 
and  the  job  search/workfare  model.  Again,  while  the  former 
approaches  are  commonly  used  in  the  current  E&T  Program,  the 
use  of  workfare  coupled  with  a  period  of  mandatory  job  search  is 
also  very  rare.  Therefore,  findings  from  the  evaluation  of  the  four 
job  club  and  job  search  assistance  sites  provide  the  best  evidence 
of  the  types  of  impacts  most  likely  to  be  seen  in  the  new  E&T 
Program. 

With  regard  to  employment  and  earnings,  a  significant  increase  in 
earnings  of  $156  was  found  in  the  second  quarter  after  certification 
for  one  of  the  two  applicant  job  search  sites,  and  an  increase  of 
$208  was  found  for  the  same  time  period  in  the  job  clubAvorkfare 
site.  Of  the  other  four  sites  (i.e.,  the  job  club  and  job  search 
assistance  sites)  only  one  was  found  to  have  increased  earnings  by 
the  second  quarter,  and  this  was  at  a  more  modest  level  of  $100. 
Important  differences  were  also  found  between  men  and  women. 
In  one  of  the  two  applicant  job  search  sites,  males  realized  gains  of 
$110  by  the  5th  and  6th  month,  whereas  females  had  gains  of  $156. 
In  the  job  search  assistance  site  females  had  significant  increases  of 
$96  compared  to  $78  for  males;  in  the  job  club/workfare  site, 
females  had  increases  of  $233  compared  to  $284  for  males. 

With  regard  to  food  stamp  benefits,  the  job  clubAvorkfare  models 
produced  savings  of  $59  in  the  second  quarter  after  certification, 
the  group  job  assistance  site  had  reductions  of  $33,  and  one  of  the 
job  club  sites  realized  savings  of  $57  in  the  same  time  period.  No 
effects  were  found  for  the  applicant  job  search  sites  because  most 
of  the  effect  on  benefits  was  probably  accounted  for  in  the 
screening  out  of  large  numbers  of  applicants  prior  to  certification. 

The  cost  of  the  different  job  search  models  was  generally  quite  low, 
ranging  from  $25  to  $119  per  work  registrant.  The  variation  in  cost 
was  primarily  attributable  to  differences  in  the  intensity  of  the 
alternative  procedures,  and  the  match  between  an  office's  service 
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capacity  and  the  actual  flow  of  registrants.  High  per  registrant 
costs  were  often  the  result  of  staff  underutilization  in  offices  with 
unexpectedly  low  client  flows.  Among  sites,  the  applicant  job 
search  model  was  by  far  the  least  expensive  (averaging  about  $36- 
$47  per  person)  since,  as  previously  mentioned,  most  of  the  burden 
was  placed  on  the  applicant. 

In  summary,  the  results  of  the  Expanded  Job  Search 
Demonstrations  indicate  that  job  search  requirements  are  feasible 
for  local  FSAs  to  implement,  and  they  can  increase  earnings  and 
decrease  food  stamp  benefits  at  a  relatively  low  cost.  The  gains 
are,  however,  generally  modest.  More  importantly,  most  of  the 
large  gains  observed  in  the  demonstration  sites  were  concentrated 
in  those  sites  operating  service  approaches  that  are  rarely  used  in 
the  current  E&T  Program.  The  results  for  those  sites  that  better 
represent  the  current  program  were  generally  statistically 
insignificant  and  very  small. 

Finally,  as  the  authors  point  out,  few  sites  volunteered  for  the 
demonstrations,  and  those  that  did  were  highly  atypical. 
Consequently,  it  is  possible  that  "...political  and  other  factors  that 
may  have  led  these  sites  to  participate  and  that  differentiate  them 
from  other  counties  and  cities  in  the  United  States  may  be 
associated  with  the  level  of  performance  observed  in  the 
demonstration.  Even  in  terms  of  observed  characteristics  the  seven 
volunteer  sites  were  not  representative  of  agencies  throughout  the 
United  States  (p.55)."  In  addition,  the  demonstration  sites  focused 
primarily  on  non-public  assistance  food  stamp  clients  (excluding 
those  on  GA).  The  results,  therefore,  are  uncertain  as  to  the  hkely 
effect  of  applying  the  tested  services  to  the  broader  population  of 
nonexempt  work  registrants  subject  to  the  new  E&T  requirements. 

RESEARCH  RELATED  TO  THE  COST  OF  WORK  AND 
WELFARE  PROGRAMS 

The  prior  employment  and  training  programs  can  be  divided  into 
roughly  three  tiers  in  terms  of  the  level  of  resources  required  to 
serve  participants  (Friedlander  and  Gueron,  1990).  ITie  most 
expensive  tier  consists  of  programs  offering  subsidized  employment 
and  training.  This  includes  the  AFDC  Homemaker-Home  Health 
Aide  Demonstration  (Orr,  1986)  which  ranged  from  $6,000  to 
$12,500  per  individual  assigned  to  the  program  and  the  Supported 
Work  Demonstration  (Ginzberg,  et  al.,  1980)  which  cost  about 
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$18,000  per  participant  (the  cost  of  these  programs  included 
subsidized  wages). 

Programs  in  the  middle  tier,  costing  between  $900  and  $2,500  per 
participant,  include  the  Maine  and  New  Jersey  voluntary  on-the-job 
training  programs  with  wage  subsidies  (Auspos  et  al.,  1988; 
Freedman  et  al.,  1988),  the  Baltimore  Options  program  which 
offered  a  range  of  services  and  enrolle  choice  (Friedlander  et  al., 

1985)  ,  and  the  San  Diego  Saturation  Work  Initiative  Model  where 
enrollees  participated  in  a  fixed  sequence  of  job  search  followed  by 
unpaid  work  experience  followed  by  education  and  training 
(Goldman  et  al.,  1986). 

Programs  in  the  least  expensive  group  cost  between  $25  and  $650 
per  individual  assigned.  This  group  includes:  the  Louisville  job 
search  demonstration  (Goldman  1981);  the  Cook  County 
(Friedlander  et  al.,  1987),  Arkansas  (Friedlander  et  al.,  1985), 
Virginia  (Riccio  et  al.,  1986),  and  the  San  Diego  (Goldman  et  al., 

1986)  sequenced  job  search  and  work  experience  demonstrations; 
and  all  of  the  food  stamp  work  registration  and  job  search 
demonstrations  (Lerman  et  al.,  1986). 

It  is,  however,  very  difficult  to  make  comparisons  among  the 
various  initiatives  in  order  to  draw  conclusions  about  the  relative 
cost-effectiveness  of  the  different  service  options.  The  programs 
varied  in  terms  of  the  nature  of  the  services  provided  (even  among 
similarly  labeled  programs),  the  types  of  individuals  subjected  to  the 
requirements,  the  extent  of  educational  services  and  participant 
monitoring  provided,  and  whether  the  program  was  broad-based 
and  mandatory  or  voluntary.  In  addition,  the  methodologies  used 
to  assess  the  impact  of  the  various  programs  varied  from  study  to 
study. 

Gary  Burtless  (1989),  after  a  thorough  review  of  25  years  of  work 
and  welfare  initiatives  concluded  that  despite  variations  and  the 
difficulties  associated  with  making  comparisons,  "...the  largest  gains 
in  participant  earnings  were  typically  observed  in  the  most 
expensive  programs  (p.  128)",  typically  in  programs  costing  about 
$10,000  per  participant  (p.  138).  Moreover,  even  at  this  level  of 
investment,  the  gains  provided  by  such  training  are  "..only  limited 
help  for  moving  households  out  of  poverty  (EUwood,  1988  p.  154). 
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IMPLICATIONS  FOR  THE  E&T  EVALUATION 


The  difficulty  in  seeking  guidance  from  prior  research  is  that  few 
efforts  have  examined  a  population  similar  to  that  targeted  by  the 
E&T  Program  ~  most  of  the  prior  research  has  focused  on 
employment  and  training  initiatives  designed  to  increase  the 
employment  and  earnings,  and  decreasing  the  receipt  of  public 
assistance,  of  low-income  single  women  with  children.  Nevertheless, 
there  are  a  number  of  important  themes  that  appear  to  emerge 
from  25  years  of  research. 

First,  many  approaches  to  employment  and  training  for 
economically  disadvantaged  individuals  seem  to  have  a  positive 
effect,  but  for  the  most  part  the  gains  are  relatively  modest.  For 
example,  among  the  Food  Stamp  Job  Search  Demonstration  sites 
the  largest  gains  in  earnings  were  about  $200  in  the  second  quarter 
after  certification,  but  this  was  for  a  site  using  applicant  job  search. 
Among  the  sites  more  closely  resembling  the  current  E&T 
Program,  only  one  had  gains  in  earnings,  averaging  only  about  $100 
for  the  second  quarter  after  certification.  These  gains  are  certainly 
important,  but  still  unlikely  to  move  most  families  out  of  poverty. 
For  the  most  part,  work  and  welfare  initiatives  have  served  mainly 
"...as  a  device  to  help  (participants)  enter  the  labor  market  (Sawhill, 
1988)." 

Second,  most  of  the  observed  gains  in  earnings  seem  to  have  been 
associated  with  individuals  who  already  had  an  above  average 
chance  of  doing  well  in  the  labor  market  (Bassi  and  Ashenfelter, 
1986);  the  progr2mis  have  rarely  turned  welfare  recipients  into  self- 
sufficient  workers  (Mead,  1986).  The  available  research  evidence 
suggests  that  women  benefit  more  than  men  from  most  types  of 
employment  and  training  activities.  As  Gueron  and  Sherwood 
(1986)  have  concluded,  "...while  a  range  of  previous  efforts  have 
proven  effective  and  cost-beneficial  in  increasing  the  employment 
and  earnings  and  decreasing  the  receipt  of  public  assistance  of  low- 
income  women... there  is  little  research  evidence  that  any 
employment  and  training  program  for  low-income  men  consistently 
produces  higher  levels  of  employment  and  earnings  or  returns  the 
public  dollars  invested  in  such  efforts  (p.67)-." 

Finally,  the  largest  gains  found  in  previous  studies  tend  to  be  in  the 
most  costly  programs.  In  a  comparative  analysis  of  several  work 
and  welfare  programs,  Grossman,  Maynard  and  Roberts  (1985) 
found  that  "...job  search  assistance  programs,  which  tend  to  be 
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short-term  and  low  cost,  can  be  expected  to  have  small  and 
persistent  impacts  on  employment  and  earnings,  but  lead  to  only 
very  small  and  relatively  short-lived  reductions  in  welfare  receipt. 
In  contrast,  the  larger  and  more  costly  employment  and  training 
services  seem  to  have  sizeable,  lasting  impacts  on  earnings  ($600- 
$1,000  per  year)."  For  example,  the  supported-work  demonstration 
which  cost  about  $18,000  per  participant  produced  earnings  gains 
of  about  $1,500  per  year.  According  to  Porter  (1990),  the  research 
indicates  that  "...low-cost  employment  services,  such  as  job  search 
assistance,  have  not  been  very  effective  in  increasing  the 
employment  or  earnings  of  AFDC  participants  with  the  greatest 
barriers  to  employment.  On  the  other  hand,  more  intensive  job 
training  services  do  appear  to  help  these  more  disadvantaged 
recipients  (p.  x)." 
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Ill      IMPLEMENTATION     OF    THE     FOOD  STAMP 
EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  PROGRAM 


The  Food  Security  Act  of  1985  and  subsequent  regulations  issued 
by  FNS  allowed  State  and  local  PSAs  considerable  discretion  with 
regard  to  the  implementation  of  the  E&T  Program.  The  primary 
purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  examine  how  this  flexibility  affected 
the  number  of  food  stamp  recipients  participating  in  the  Program, 
the  types  of  services  provided,  the  administrative  and  organizational 
arrangements  used,  and  the  cost  of  the  Program.  It  is  important  to 
keep  in  mind  that  this  description  of  the  Program  reflects 
arrangements  and  procedures  in  place  during  the  first  year  of  the 
Program's  operation  -  FY1988.  To  some  extent,  decisions  made 
were  affected  by  the  need  to  get  a  program  off  the  ground  in  a 
short  period  of  time  and  by  the  problems  inherent  in  starting  such 
a  large  initiative. 

This  snapshot  of  the  implementation  of  the  E&T  Program  is  based 
on  three  sources  of  data:  State  plans  submitted  to  FNS  for  FY  1988 
and  FY 1989  (which  were  compared  in  order  to  measure  changes  in 
the  Program  over  time),  required  State  quarterly  performance 
reports,  and  an  inventory  of  program  operations  for  the  nationally 
representative  sample  of  23  State  and  55  local  FSAs^  participating 
in  the  evaluation  of  the  E&T  Program.  The  sample  data  were 
statistically  weighted  to  reflect  the  characteristics  of  all  agencies 
operating  the  E&T  Program  nationally. 

The  discussion  is  organized  into  three  parts:  a  description  of  the 
typical  sequence  of  events  faced  by  an  E&T  participant;  a 
description  of  program  operational  procedures  and  organizational 
arrangements;  and  a  description  of  the  characteristics  of  E&T 
participants. 


This  chapter  reports  findings  on  55  local  FSAs.  Later 
chapters  refer  to  a  sample  of  53  local  FSAs  used  to  estimate  the 
impact  of  the  E&T  Program.  The  difference  is  attributable  to  the 
dropping  of  two  sites  from  the  impact  analysis  because  of  problems 
with  the  implementation  of  random  assignment  (see  Chapter  Four). 
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TYPICAL  SEQUENCE  OF  E&T  PARTICIPATION 


Although  local  operations  varied,  the  process  used  to  serve 
individual  E&T  participants  (see  Figure  3.1)  can  be  viewed  as 
consisting  of  four  components.  The  first,  registration  and  referral, 
began  at  the  time  of  application  or  recertification  for  FSP  benefits 
when  all  household  members  were  evaluated  to  determine  their 
work  registration  status.  This  largely  clerical  function  (the 
determination  was  well  defined  in  Federal  regulations)  was 
conducted  by  an  income  maintenance  unit  (IM)  worker  and,  in 
almost  every  instance,  was  done  during  the  initial  client  interview. 
Most  local  FSAs  had  already  integrated  this  activity  into  normal 
FSP  certification  procedures  prior  to  the  implementation  of  the 
E&T  Program  because  work  registration,  if  needed,  was  a 
requirement  for  certification.  The  one  important  change  brought 
about  by  E&T  was  that  IM  caseworkers  had  to  determine  which 
work  registrants  were  required  to  participate  in  the  Program;  E&T 
participants  were  drawn  from  the  pool  of  all  work  registrants. 

The  next  E&T  Program  activity  was  typically  the  referral  of  partici- 
pants to  the  employment  and  training  unit  (ETU).  As  will  be 
discussed  below,  the  ETU  could  either  be  a  part  of  the  local  FSA, 
or  some  other  administrative  agency  responsible  for  operating  the 
E&T  Program.  Usually  this  referral  did  not  occur  until  the 
eligibility  staff  determined  that  an  apphcant  was  eligible  for  food 
stamp  benefits.  However,  in  about  ten  percent  of  the  local  FSAs 
applicants  were  required  to  begin  E&T  participation  by  meeting  a 
job  search  requirement  before  they  received  any  food  stamp 
benefits. 

After  receiving  referrals,  the  ETU  notified  the  nonexempt  work 
registrants  (usually  by  mail)  of  the  date  and  time  of  their  initial 
interview.  In  about  15  percent  of  the  local  FSAs,  the  same  staff 
determined  FSP  eligibility  and  provided  E&T  services.  In  these 
cases,  the  certification  or  recertification  interview  and  the  first  E&T 
Program  screening  interview  occured  simultaneously. 

Typically,  the  next  step  in  the  administration  of  the  E&T  Program 
was  screening  and  service  assignment.  Potential  participants  were 
first  screened  to  determine  their  "job  readiness",  i.e.,  whether  they 
were  ready  or  suitable  for  E&T  participation.  This  screening 
process  could  result  in  two  types  of  exemptions.  The  first  type  of 
exemption  involved  various  categorical  exclusions.  For  example. 
State  and  local  FSAs  could  decide  to  excuse  participation  for 
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individuals  who  were  seasonal  workers,  temporarily  laid-off,  or 
certified  for  food  stamps  for  30  days  or  less.  The  second  type  of 
exemption  focused  on  conditions  that  made  certain  individuals 
unable  to  participate  in  E&T,  including  medical  problems  or 
disabilities,  transportation  difficulties,  or  child  care  responsibilities 
that  posed  legitimate  barriers  to  participation.  In  almost  two-thirds 
of  the  local  FSAs,  the  ETU  staff  or  agency  were  able  to  excuse 
clients  (often  temporarily)  from  participation.  In  the  remaining 
third  of  the  local  FSAs,  the  decision  was  made  by  the  cognizant  IM 
worker. 

For  ETU  workers,  verifying  exemption  claims  frequently  involved 
protracted  case  reviews  and  contact  with  the  recipient.  According 
to  program  managers,  ETU  workers  who  were  permitted  some 
measure  of  discretion  over  exemption  claims,  and  who  had  heavy 
caseload  burdens,  had  clear  incentives  to  exempt  those  individuals 
who  would  appear  to  require  more  time  and  effort.  This  tendency 
is  reported  to  be  more  common  among  workers  who  were 
employed  in  the  same  agency  as  the  IM  caseworkers  than  among 
staff  who  were  contracted  to  administer  the  Program.  The  latter 
were  generally  subject  to  stricter  performance  standards  regarding 
participation  and  services  than  were  workers  in  local  FSAs. 

Once  screening  was  completed,  the  next  step  in  the  E&T  process 
was  service  assignment  to  an  allowable  E&T  component.  Three 
basic  assignment  approaches  were  typically  used  by  local  FSAs: 

o  Market  Screening  which  required  participants  first  to  undergo 
a  period  of  mandatory  job  search  as  a  test  for  job-readiness. 
This  approach  was  based  on  the  theory  that  if  an  individual 
could  not  obtain  employment  after  a  period  of  job  search, 
he/she  required  additional  training  to  find  a  job. 

o  Staff  Assessment  which  relied  on  ETU  staff  to  make  a 
determination  of  the  participant's  job-readiness.  This 
assessment  of  employability,  usually  carried  out  during  a 
meeting  with  an  ETU  counselor,  was  used  to  distinguish  job- 
ready  participants  (those  for  whom  job  search  or  placement 
activities  were  most  appropriate)  from  participants  who 
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required  more  intensive  education  and  training  to  compete 
successfully  in  the  labor  market^. 

o  Participant  Choice  methods  which  recognized  that  a  major 
condition  of  success  is  participant  motivation.  In  this  model, 
ETU  staff  presented  participants  with  a  menu  of  available 
options  and  allow  them  to  choose.  This  method  could  also  be 
used  in  combination  with  staff  assessment.  For  example,  in 
some  instances  assessments  were  used  to  narrow  down  the 
array  of  choices  before  the  participant  was  allowed  to  select 
a  service  assignment.  If  a  participant  was  unable  to  make  a 
selection,  the  ETU  staff  worker  would  usually  make  the 
assignment  based  on  the  results  of  the  assessment. 

Nationally,  most  E&T  participants  faced  a  fixed  sequence  of 
components.  But  this  varied  by  the  type  of  program  services 
offered  by  the  local  FSA.  For  example,  50-60  percent  of  the  local 
FSAs  that  offered  primarily  job  search  or  job  search  training 
utilized  a  fixed  sequence  of  program  services.  FSAs  offering  a 
wider  array  of  more  intensive  services  (e.g.,  education  and  work 
experience)  were  far  more  likely  to  use  the  other  two  approaches; 
about  80  percent  used  assessments  to  determine  an  individuals 
service  program,  and  about  60  percent  also  allowed  participants 
some  degree  of  discretion  over  their  service  assignment. 

The  services  to  which  participants  were  assigned  varied  in  intensity. 
For  example,  typical  job  search  programs  required  participants  to 
make  an  average  of  24  employer  contacts  in  an  eight  week  period 
(a  hold-over  from  the  previous  optional  job  search  requirements). 
Lx3cal  staff  estimates  put  the  average  time  required  to  complete 
individual  job  search  at  about  18.5  hours,  including  the  time  to 
report  progress  to  the  ETU  worker.  Job  search  training  programs, 
on  the  other  hand,  generally  required  participants  to  attend  an 
initial  group  training  session  followed  by  three  to  eight  weeks  of  job 
search.  In  some  instances,  local  FSAs  required  participants  to 
attend  a  weekly  training  workshop  throughout  their  required  period 
of  job  search.  On  average  such  training  programs  lasted  close  to 
three  weeks  in  length,  and  required  about  24  hours  for  participants 


^  Under  current  regulations,  this  type  of  assessment  is  not 
considered  a  service  component.  However,  in-depth  counseling 
sessions,  combined  with  work  experience  or  employment  job  search 
or  training,  can  constitute  an  approved  E&T  component. 
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to  complete.  Finally,  more  intensive  services  (education  and  work 
experience  services),  required  considerably  more  time  -  reported 
average  time  requirements  varied  from  84  to  183  hours  depending 
on  the  type  of  program  used,  with  vocational  training  requiring  the 
greatest  time  commitment. 

The  third  component,  participant  monitoring,  served  several 
purposes.  First,  monitoring  provided  ETU  staff  with  an 
opportunity  to  reassign  those  participants  who  may  have  been 
inappropriately  referred  to  a  particular  component.  Second, 
participant  monitoring  served  to  identify  instances  of 
noncompliance  with  E&T  requirements.  For  example,  an  individual 
may  fail  to  make  contact  with  the  employment  and  training  service 
provider,  or  fail  to  meet  the  requirements  of  an  assigned  service 
component  (e.g.,  inadequate  employer  contacts  during  job  search, 
failure  to  attend  classroom  training,  or  to  report  to  a  designated 
worksite).  Third,  the  ability  to  monitor  E&T  participants  helped  to 
assure  the  accurate  and  timely  flow  of  information  between  ETU 
and  IM  caseworkers. 

If  participants  did  not  appear  for  their  initial  interview  with  the 
ETU  staff,  all  local  FSAs  attempted  to  recontact  them  to 
reschedule  the  meeting.  A  few  local  FSAs  made  a  third  contact  if 
necessary  at  the  discretion  of  the  caseworker.  Income  maintenance 
caseworkers  were  generally  responsible  for  making  these  contacts. 
If  the  individual  failed  to  respond  to  the  final  request,  the  ETU 
worker  informed  the  cognizant  IM  caseworker  that  the  referred 
participant  had  not  comphed;  sanction  procedures  were  then 
initiated  (see  below). 

Once  participants  were  assigned  to  an  E&T  Program  component, 
ongoing  monitoring  was  done  by  ETU  workers.  The  type  of 
monitoring  used  varied  by  the  type  of  service  to  which  the 
individual  was  assigned.  For  example,  job  search  programs  typically 
required  individuals  to  make,  on  average,  two  return  visits  to  their 
assigned  ETU  worker  to  discuss  the  progress  of  their  efforts.  On 
the  other  hand,  job  search  training  programs  usually  either 
monitored  by  requiring  regularly  scheduled  visits  or  by  combining 
monitoring  visits  with  attendance  at  the  training  workshops.  FSAs 
offering  more  intensive  services  employed  a  wider  variety  of 
methods  but  two  general  approaches  were  most  commonly  used: 
scheduled  monitoring  visits,  and  participant  documentation  of 
activity  completion.  In  the  first  approach,  participants  were 
required  to  visit  their  ETU  worker  at  regular  intervals  during  the 
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period  of  their  assigned  service.  In  the  second,  participants  were 
required  only  to  submit  documentation  that  they  have  completed 
a  specified  activity.  For  example,  individuals  assigned  to  General 
Educational  Development  diploma  (G.E.D.)  programs  were 
required  to  submit  copies  of  attendance  records  and  G.E.D. 
certification  when  they  had  attained  their  degree.  Because  such 
services  could  take  a  long  time  to  complete,  this  approach  provided 
very  limited  monitoring  opportunities. 

Finally,  State  and  local  FSAs  were  required  to  develop  a  system  to 
determine  and  adjudicate  instances  of  noncompliance.  Participants 
could  be  considered  noncompliant  for  a  variety  of  reasons, 
including  failure  to: 

o  respond  to  initial  and  follow-up  request(s)  for  their  first 
interview  with  ETU  staff; 

o  contact  the  required  number  of  employers  as  part  of  their  job 
search; 

o  provide  employer  contact  information; 

o  attend  educational  or  vocational  classroom  training; 

o  appear  at  a  worksite  if  they  are  enrolled  in  workfare  or  on- 
the-job  training; 

o  provide  documentation  of  their  attendance  at  training;  or, 

o  appear  for  their  scheduled  monitoring  visits. 

Individuals  determined  to  be  out  of  compliance  became  ineligible 
for  food  stamp  benefits;  if  the  individual  is  the  head  of  a  household, 
the  entire  household  becomes  ineligible.  This  period  of  ineligibility 
continued  for  two  months,  or  until  the  individual  compHed  with  the 
E&T  requirements,  left  the  household,  or  became  exempt,  which- 
ever occured  first.  Individuals  determined  noncompliant  had  to  be 
provided  with  a  Notice  Of  Adverse  Action  (NOAA)  within  ten 
days,  informing  them  of  the  proposed  period  of  disqualification  and 
the  actions  that  could  be  taken  to  avoid,  or  "cure",  the 
noncompliance.  A  recent  study  (Usher,  Gogan,  and  Koo,  1989), 
found  that  most  (54-65  percent)  work  registrants  fail  to  keep  their 
first  appointment  with  the  ETU  worker,  and  only  between  20  and 
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40  percent  actually  contact  any  potential  employers  as  part  of  their 
job  search  requirements. 

If  noncompliant  participants  contacted  their  IM  caseworker  and 
provided  a  good  cause  for  their  failure  to  comply,  they  were  either 
re-referred  to  the  ETU  or  excused  from  further  participation.  The 
latter  might  occur  if  the  noncompliance  was  due  to  a  medical, 
transportation,  or  child  care  problem.  If  noncomphant  participants 
failed  to  estabHsh  good  cause,  or  did  not  respond  to  the  notice  of 
adverse  action,  IM  caseworkers  were  expected  to  initiate  sanction 
procedures.  However,  this  may  not  have  always  occured  as  it 
appeared  that  some  local  FSAs  were  more  lenient  with 
noncompliant  participants  than  required  by  FNS  regulations.  In 
fact,  about  one-third  of  the  local  FSAs  reported  that  they  would 
"try  anything  to  avoid  sanctioning  a  client."  For  example,  anecdotal 
evidence  indicated  that  some  local  FSAs  allowed  participants  a  30- 
day  grace  period  from  sanctions,  if  they  agreed  to  cooperate;  others 
indicated  that  they  only  sanctioned  as  "a  last  resort"  and  made 
numerous  attempts  to  get  participants  to  cooperate.  In  such 
situations,  sanctions  were  imposed  only  if  the  participant  made  no 
effort  to  contact  staff  after  several  requests. 

Participants  could  go  through  repeated  cycles  of  noncompliance  and 
curing  which  could  last  for  the  individual's  entire  period  of 
certification  for  food  stamp  benefits  (this  point  is  discussed  in 
Chapter  Five).  Frequently,  clients  were  allowed  to  "cure"  their 
noncompliance  simply  by  telephoning  their  ETU  caseworker  or 
making  an  appearance  at  the  ETU  office.  As  a  consequence,  a 
number  of  State  and  local  administrators  expressed  the  view  that 
existing  sanction  procedures  were  too  lenient;  they  suggested 
revising  Program  regulations  to  limit  individuals  to  no  more  than 
one  notification  prior  to  the  initiation  of  sanctions.  These 
individuals  viewed  improvements  in  sanctioning  pohcies  as  the  key 
to  the  Program's  success.  Without  the  enforcement  of  sanctions, 
they  believed  that  they  lost  the  leverage  needed  to  induce 
participants  to  meet  their  E&T  requirements. 

In  addition  to  this  curing  process,  noncompliant  participants  were 
sometimes  not  sanctioned  because  of  poor  communication  between 
the  ETU  staff  and  IM  caseworkers.  In  fact,  communications 
between  the  different  administrative  units  were  often  reported  to 
be  strained.  IM  caseworkers  frequently  reported  feeling,  as  one 
individual  put  it,  "left  out  of  the  entire  process"  because  they  often 
did  not  hear  about  the  progress  of  a  particular  case  unless  a 
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sanction  was  requested  from  the  ETU  worker.  One  administrator 
claimed  that  "the  food  stamp  workers  basically  had  no  idea  what 
happened  to  the  client  once  the  client  got  to  Job  Service",  and  they 
rarely  heard  about  successful  outcomes.  One  organizational 
approach  that  appears  to  reduce  these  problems  and  improve 
communications  is  the  co-location  of  ETU  and  IM  caseworkers. 


STATE  AND  LOCAL  ADMINISTRATIVE  PROCEDURES  AND 
ARRANGEMENTS 

This  section  focuses  on  the  types  of  services  offered  by  State  and 
local  FSAs  as  part  of  the  E&T  Program,  organizational 
arrangements  used  to  deliver  these  services,  and  the  level  of 
Program  expenditures  and  participation. 

E&T  Services  One  of  the  major  challenges  facing  food  stamp  administrators  at 

the  start  of  the  E&T  Program  was  to  decide  whether  to  provide 
intensive  (and  costly)  services  to  particular  types  of  work 
registrants,  or  to  provide  minimal  but  less  expensive  services  to  a 
broad  segment  of  the  State's  work  registrant  population.  Whereas 
the  first  approach  emphasizes  long-term  improvements  in  human 
capital  and  independence,  the  second  emphasizes  more  short-term 
gains  in  job  placements  (Gueron,  1986). 

State  FSAs  had  considerable  latitude  in  deciding  what  types  of 
services  to  include  as  part  of  their  E&T  Program.  The  options 
ranged  from  simple  job  search,  to  more  intensive  services  such  as 
educational  programs  and  work  experience.  How  individual  States 
responded  to  this  flexibility  was,  however,  affected  by  a  number  of 
concomitant  factors. 

First,  the  planning  period  afforded  States  was  short  ~  final 
regulations  were  issued  by  FNS  on  December  31,  1986  requiring 
States  to  submit  their  E&T  plans  by  March  2,  1987  and  begin 
operations  by  April  1,  1987. 

Second,  the  available  options  required  different  levels  of  funding. 
Some,  such  as  extended  education  or  work  experience,  are  intended 
to  serve  those  individuals  in  greater  need  of  remediation  and,  as  a 
consequence,  are  significantly  more  costly  per  participant  than 
individual  job  search.  Therefore,  a  decision  to  include  particular 
service  components,  and  the  extent  of  their  use  (i.e.,  the  number  of 
participants  to  be  included),  had  substantial  financial  implications 
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for  States.  But  different  types  of  services  may  differ  in  their  ability 
to  affect  the  employment,  earnings  and  welfare  dependency  of  the 
participants.  For  example,  more  costly  services,  if  effective,  can 
lead  to  larger  reductions  in  State  welfare  expenditures  by  getting 
individuals  off  public  assistance,  thereby  offsetting  some  of  the 
added  cost. 

Finally,  the  choice  of  services  to  offer  in  the  E&T  Program  did  not 
take  place  in  a  vacuum.  State  and  local  FSAs  had  been  previously 
providing  FSP  job  search  services,  as  well  as  employment  and 
training  programs  for  other  public  assistance  recipients  (e.g.,  WIN). 
As  a  result.  States  had  an  incentive  to  coordinate  these  different 
efforts  to  the  extent  possible.  Moreover,  linking  the  E&T  Program 
to  other  State  agencies  or  programs  (e.g.,  JTPA)  would  also  allow 
State  FSAs  to  leverage  additional  resources,  to  achieve  certain 
economies  of  scale  through  more  efficient  operations,  and  to  avoid 
having  to  "reinvent  the  wheel." 

Service  Configuration,  The  advent  of  the  E&T  Program  afforded 
States  an  opportunity  to  either  continue  or  expand  existing 
programs,  or  to  initiate  new  services  not  presently  available.  In 
FY1986,  38  States  operated  job  search  programs  for  food  stamp 
work  registrants  (Abt  Associates,  Inc.  1987).  Most  States  (42  out 
of  53)  significantly  expanded  the  availability  of  food  stamp 
employment  and  training  services  under  the  E&T  Program;  only 
seven  decreased  geographic  coverage,  and  in  some  instances  this 
was  due  to  reduced  Federal  funding.  In  fact,  18  of  53  State  FSAs 
planned  statewide  participation  for  FY1988,  and  an  additional  11 
State  FSAs  planned  to  operate  the  Program  in  more  than  50 
percent  of  their  counties.  The  E&T  Program,  therefore,  made 
employment  and  training  services  available  to  a  wider  geographic 
area  than  the  previous  job  search  programs. 

As  shown  in  Figure  3.2,  job  search,  the  least  expensive  service  and 
the  one  expected  to  move  many  employable  participants  into  jobs, 
was  included  in  the  service  configuration  of  almost  every  State  in 
FY1988  (49  of  53  State  FSAs);  job-search  training  was  also  a  widely 
planned  service  (by  39  States).  The  prevalence  of  job-search 
activities  is  not  too  surprising,  since  these  services  were  often  part 
of  the  FSP  prior  to  the  implementation  of  the  E&T  Program.  The 
prevalence  also  reflects  the  intent  of  the  States  to  serve  as  many 
participants  as  possible  with  the  available  funds,  in  order  to  meet 
specified  performance  standards  for  program  participation  starting 
in  FY1989. 
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Figure  3.2:    E&T  PROGRAM  SERVICES  PLANNED  BY  THE  STATES,  FY1988 
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Change  from  Prior  Job  Search  Programs.  The  short  planning  time 
available  at  the  outset  of  the  E&T  Program  would  be  expected  to 
have  inhibited  States  from  creating  new  services  for  food  stamp 
recipients.  Many  States  already  had  a  job  search  program  in  place, 
and  because  this  is  an  allowable  component  under  E&T,  the 
simple  response  would  have  been  to  continue  the  previous  services. 
But  States  actually  chose,  in  large  part,  to  modify  and  expand  their 
old  programs.  About  three-quarters  of  the  local  FSAs  reported 
that  the  E&T  services  that  were  implemented  in  FY  1988 
represented  either  an  entirely  new  program,  or  one  markedly 
different  from  the  previously  existing  job  search  services.  Not 
surprisingly,  local  FSAs  that  provided  primarily  job  search  services 
under  E&T  were  most  likely  to  have  retained  their  old  program; 
those  offering  more  intensive  services  were  most  likely  to  have 
created  a  new  program  for  their  food  stamp  recipients.  This  is 
quite  encouraging.  Congress  intended  the  E&T  Program  to  be  a 
new  initiative  and,  for  the  most  part.  States  responded  to  this 
challenge. 

Support  Services  It  has  long  been  recognized  that  individuals  involved  in  employment 

and  training  programs  often  incur  additional  expenses  as  a  result  of 
their  participation.  Most  often  these  expenses  are  due  to  the  cost 
of  transportation  for  job  search,  or  for  conmiuting  to  a  training  or 
work  experience  site.  In  those  instances  where  participants  are 
caring  for  dependents,  child  care  may  also  be  needed. 

As  required  by  the  enabling  legislation,  States  had  to  reimburse 
E&T  Program  participants  for  their  training-related  expenses. 
Participants  could  either  be  reimbursed  for  their  actual  expenses, 
or  receive  a  standard  allowance  that  reasonably  reflected  their 
likely  expenses.  If  States  chose  this  latter  option,  they  had  to  allow 
participants  the  opportunity  to  request  an  actual  cost 
reimbursement  if  they  had  exceeded  the  standard  allowance. 
However,  reimbursements  were  limited  to  a  maximum  of  $25  per 
month  per  participant  of  which  the  Federal  government  paid  half. 
States  choosing  to  pay  participant  expenses  beyond  this  amount  had 
to  do  so  with  State  funds. 

How  States  chose  to  implement  this  provision  had  important 
implications  both  for  the  individual  participants  and  for  the 
resources  needed  to  operate  the  E&T  Program.  Moreover,  the 
effect  of  States'  reimbursement  policies  were  expected  to  vary 
depending  upon  the  type  of  E&T  services  being  provided.  In  job 
search  programs,  participant  expenses  were  likely  to  be  more 
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predictable,  and  to  vary  less  among  participants,  than  expenses  for 
participants  in  intensive  service  programs.  Not  surprisingly, 
therefore,  about  two-thirds  of  local  FSAs  offering  intensive  services 
reimbursed  participants  for  actual  expenses,  while  only  about  one 
in  six  local  FSAs  offering  primarily  job  search  services  used  this 
method.  Overall,  local  FSAs  were  almost  evenly  split:  about  half 
reimbursed  participants  according  to  a  standard  rate,  and  half 
reimbursed  participants  for  actual  expenses.  Nonetheless,  States 
offering  more  intensive  employment  services  generally  recognized 
the  higher  cost  of  these  services  to  the  participants  by  allowing  a 
more  flexible  approach  to  providing  financial  assistance. 

In  addition  to  reimbursing  E&T  Program  participants  for  their 
Program-related  expenses,  some  local  FSAs  supported  participants 
with  in-kind  services.  Nationally,  about  four  out  of  ten  provided 
some  sort  of  child  care  services,  transportation  assistance  (e.g., 
reduced  public  transportation  fare  systems),  or  other  services 
including  counseling  and  referral  services.  Often,  these  additional 
services  were  not  financed  by  E&T  Program  funds,  but  represented 
the  use  of  other  available  resources.  For  example,  some  local  FSAs 
used  Title  XX  funds  to  help  finance  E&T  Program  participants' 
child  care  expenses;  others  used  local  or  county-based  resources, 
such  as  special  funds  set  aside  for  use  by  work  and  welfare 
programs,  to  help  pay  for  participants'  expenses  associated  with 
accepting  employment  (e.g.,  the  cost  of  buying  uniforms  or  tools). 

Two  points  are  important  to  emphasize.  First,  State  and  local  FSA 
administrators  have  recognized  and  attempted  to  respond  to  the 
needs  of  the  E&T  participants.  As  many  local  staff  have  reported, 
one  of  the  more  common  reasons  for  non-cooperation  with  work 
programs  like  E&T  is  the  inability  to  commute  to  and  from  the 
local  office  (or  a  work  site)  and/or  to  find  someone  to  care  for 
dependent  children.  Second,  State  and  local  FSAs  have  been 
successful  in  obtaining  and  using  available  resources  beyond  E&T 
funds  for  the  benefit  of  E&T  participants. 

Organizational  The  E&T  Program  was  planned  and  implemented  in  the  context  of 

Arrangements  a  variety  of  existing  work  and  welfare  programs,  and  many  of  the 

services  now  provided  by  local  FSAs  were  already  being  delivered 
by  other  agencies  and  institutions.  Consequently,  most  State  and 
local  FSAs  were  able  to  take  advantage  of  these  existing  resources 
in  planning  and  implementing  the  E&T  Program.  They  did  not 
have  to  "start  from  scratch"  to  design  their  programs.  As  noted 
above,  despite  a  short  planning  period,  most  local  FSAs  were  able 
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to  implement  new  and  expanded  services  for  food  stamp  recipients. 
Without  the  availability  of  existing  programs,  State  response  to  this 
new  initiative  would  likely  have  been  different. 

The  availability  of  existing  services  may  have  provided  an 
opportunity  to  achieve  additional  organizational  efficiencies.  As 
Nightingale  (1989)  observed,  individual  agencies  are  not  likely  to 
coordinate  with  other  administrative  agencies  unless  they  see  some 
benefit  associated  with  the  collaboration.  Such  benefits  may  involve 
either  enhancing  the  agency's  performance  or  increasing  the 
amount  of  funds  it  controls.  For  example,  some  State  FSAs 
planned  to  maximize  the  use  of  JTPA  services  for  E&T 
participants.  Others  elected  to  serve  E&T  participants  by 
expanding  the  coverage  of  an  existing  comprehensive  work  and 
welfare  program  (typically  designed  to  serve  General  Assistance 
(GA)  or  AJFDC  recipients).  By  doing  so,  States  may  seek  two 
objectives:  to  increase  efficiency  by  serving  more  individuals  at  a 
lower  resource  cost,  and,  if  the  Program  is  successful,  to  decrease 
welfare  expenditures  to  those  individuals  able  to  find  employment. 
Pooling  funds  from  different  sources  (Food  Stamp  E&T,  AFDC- 
WIN,  and  State-funded  GA)  may  have  allowed  States  to  expand 
services  beyond  what  would  be  possible  using  only  E&T  Program 
resources. 

Certain  incentives  worked  to  encourage  States  to  coordinate  their 
E&T  Programs  with  other  existing  services.  First,  GA  is  a  State  or 
locally  funded  and  operated  program.  Second,  GA  recipients  who 
were  also  receiving  food  stamps  were,  unlike  AFDC  recipients,  not 
exempted  from  E&T  by  virtue  of  their  participation  in  a  State  GA 
work  program.  Food  stamp  program  managers,  therefore,  had  a 
clear  incentive  to  coordinate  the  two  programs  so  that  participation 
in  a  GA  employment  program  would  count  towards  the  Sate's  E&T 
performance  standard.  Similarly,  because  JTPA  programs  must 
serve  a  certain  percentage  of  public  assistance  clients,  coordination 
between  the  two  programs  helped  both  administrative  agencies 
achieve  their  individual  goals. 

External  Linkages.  Interagency  linkages  may  be  categorized  as 
either  service  integration  or  coordination.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
discussion,  an  integrated  program  is  one  operated  jointly  by  the 
local  FSA  and  some  other  agency  or  program,  or  one  in  which  the 
local  FSA  contracts  directly  with  another  agency  for  the  provision 
of  services.  For  example,  States  that  implemented  a  comprehensive 
work  and  welfare  program,  such  as  the  ET  Choices  Program  in 
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Massachusetts  or  the  GAIN  Program  in  California,  were  likely  to 
administer  the  E&T  Program  as  part  of  the  larger  program.  A 
coordinated  program,  on  the  other  hand,  is  one  that  was  operated 
as  a  separate  entity  by  the  FSA,  but  which  sought  the  cooperation 
of  other  programs  in  an  effort  to  forego  the  dupHcation  of  services 
or  other  possible  conflicts.  For  example,  the  local  FSA  could  refer 
E&T  participants  to  JTPA  for  all  or  some  of  their  needed  services. 

Figure  3.3  illustrates  the  extent  to  which  local  FSAs  integrated  or 
coordinated  the  E&T  Program  with  other  agencies  and  programs. 
The  top  part  of  this  figure  shows  the  proportion  of  local  FSAs  that 
were  either  integrated  or  coordinated  with  other  agencies,  or  were 
independent  stand-alone  programs.  The  bottom  figure  illustrates 
the  agencies  or  programs  with  which  local  FSAs  established 
linkages. 

Overall,  almost  three-quarters  of  local  FSAs  integrated  their  E&T 
program  with  other  agencies  ~  less  than  ten  percent  implemented 
independently  administered  programs.  The  most  common  external 
provider  of  services  for  the  E&T  Program  was  the  local  JTPA 
agency,  used  by  about  three-quarters  of  local  FSAs.  Because  JTPA 
was  required  to  serve  low-income  individuals  as  part  of  its  ongoing 
operations,  many  local  FSAs  simply  refered  interested  E&T 
participants  to  JTPA  programs;  others  contracted  formally  with  the 
local  JTPA  agency  for  the  provision  of  various  services,  including 
traditional  vocational  skills  training,  adult  basic  education, 
vocational  assessments  and  work  experience.  About  two-thirds  of 
the  local  FSAs  used  SESAs  in  a  similar  way,  primarily  as  a 
reference  for  mainstream  services,  typically  individual  job  search. 

The  nature  of  the  linkage  also  varied.  For  example,  E&T 
participants  were  either  referred  to  a  local  education  agency  as  a 
source  of  possible  services,  or  local  FSAs  took  a  more  active  role 
and  established  a  contractual  arrangement  with  the  educational 
agency  to  provide  specific  services  to  a  stipulated  number  of  E&T 
participants.  Education  agencies,  used  by  two-thirds  of  local  FSAs, 
typically  provided  adult  basic  education  and  G.E.D.  training 
services,  and  in  some  instances  literacy  training  and  vocational 
education  services.  Some  local  FSAs  also  contracted  for  similar 
services  with  community  colleges. 

In  addition  to  forging  linkages  with  public  agencies  and  programs, 
local  FSAs  developed  relationships  with  private  non-profit 
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Figure  3.3:  LOCAL  FSA  INTEGRATION  AND  COORDINATION  OF  THE 
E&T  PROGRAMS  WITH  OTHER  AGENCIES  AND  PROGRAMS,  FY1988 
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SOURCE:  Inventory  of  Program  Operations  in  national  sample  of  55  local  FSAs. 

•  Includes  Job  Corps,  Community  Action  Agencies,  Salvation  Army,  migrant  worker 
organizations,  and  the  military. 
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and  for-profit  organizations.  For  example,  almost  one-third  of  local 
FSAs  had  some  association  with  a  private  contractor,  and  almost 
four  out  of  ten  had  a  relationship  with  local  community-based 
organizations  including  the  local  Salvation  Army,  YMCA,  Goodwill, 
literacy  council,  and  other  private,  non-profit  public  interest  and 
social  welfare  organizations. 

Only  about  one  out  of  six  local  FSAs  integrated  or  coordinated 
E&T  with  WIN,  WIN  Demonstration  or  GA  work  and  training 
programs.  This  infrequency  of  association  is  probably  due  to 
Federal  food  stamp  work  registration  poHcy  which  exempts 
mandatory  WIN  registrants  from  work  registration. 

Administrative  Responsibility.  In  addition  to  differences  in  the 
extent  of  their  external  linkages,  local  E&T  programs  also  differed 
with  respect  to  the  assignment  of  day-to-day  administrative 
responsibility.  E&T  services  were  provided  by  any  one,  or  a 
combination  of,  the  following  adroimstrative  entities: 

o  local  FSA  IM  eligibility  workers; 

o  a  separate  ETU  within  the  local  FSA; 

o  an  Employment  and  Training  agency  or  division  operated  within 
a  State's  umbrella  Social  Services  Agency  (included  as  a  part  of 
a  comprehensive  program);  and, 

o  another  organization  (either  public  or  private)  contracted  to 
provide  the  primary  E&T  service  or  services. 

As  shown  in  Figure  3.4,  the  most  common  administrative 
arrangement,  used  by  about  one-third  of  the  local  FSAs,  was  a 
separate  employment  unit  within  the  local  FSA.  Combining  the 
two  methods  of  administration  that  confined  the  provision  of 
Program  services  to  the  local  FSA  -  the  food  stamp  IM  worker  and 
the  employment  unit  -  over  half  of  the  local  FSAs  offering 
primarily  job  search  services,  and  almost  two-thirds  of  those 
focusing  primarily  on  job  search  training  and  assistance, 
administered  the  E&T  Program  themselves.  This  is  in  stark 
contrast  to  the  16  percent  of  local  FSAs  offering  more  intensive 
services  that  took  this  approach.  This  distribution  is  not  surprising, 
given  the  relatively  narrow  range  and  short-term  nature  of  the 
services  provided  by  the  first  two  types  of  local  FSAs.  It  is  also  not 
unexpected  that  local  FSAs  offering  a  wider  range  of  intensive 
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Figure  3.4:    ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISION  OF  E&T  PROGRAM  SERVICE,  FY1988 
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SOURCE:  Inventory  of  Program  Operations  in  national  sample  of  55  local  FSAs. 
Percents  sum  to  over  100  percent  because  some  local  FSAs  use 
multiple  configurations. 
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services  were  more  often  administered  by  a  comprehensive  work 
and  welfare  program  that  combined  services  for  food  stamp,  GA 
and  AFDC  recipients.  Examples  of  such  comprehensive  programs 
are  the  ET  Choices  Program  in  Massachusetts,  the  MOST  (More 
Opportunities  for  Self-Sufficiency  and  Training)  Program  in 
Michigan,  and  Project  Chance  in  Illinois. 

E&T  Staffing  As  shown  in  top  part  of  Figure  3.5,  the  majority  of  local  FSA  staff 

time  devoted  to  E&T^vas  spent  ensuring  that  mandatory  work 
registrants  were  fulfiHing  their  obligations.  Almost  40  percent  of 
staff  time  was  used  to  identify  noncompliant  E&T  participants 
and/or  implement  sanctions.  An  additional  18  percent  of  local  FSA 
E&T  time  was  devoted  to  case  management  activities  that  included 
monitoring  participants'  progress  in  mandatory  job  search 
components,  overseeing  and  recording  E&T  activities,  and 
processing  participant  reimbursement  expenses.  Assessments  and 
direct  provision  of  E&T  services  accounted  for  13  and  five  percent 
respectively. 

Staff  utilization  patterns  did,  however,  vary  by  type  of  service 
configuration  (not  shown  in  the  exhibit).  Staff  in  sites  that  offered 
only  job  search  devoted  almost  half  of  their  E&T  time  to 
identifying  and/or  implementing  E&T  sanctions.  Staff  within  these 
FSAs  spent  httle  time  serving  E&T  participants  ~  only  eight 
percent  of  their  E&T  time  was  devoted  to  assessing  work 
registrants'  employabihty  and  educational  abihties.  Conversely, 
local  FSA  staff  in  sites  that  supplemented  job  search  with  some 
form  of  job  search  training  and/or  more  intensive  remedial 
assistance  spent  one-fourth  of  their  E&T  time  assessing  and  serving 
E&T  participants  (17  and  seven  percent,  respectively).  In  addition, 
staff  in  these  sites  devoted  significantly  less  time  to  sanctioning  and 
case  management  activities  than  their  counterparts  in  sites  that 
focused  almost  exclusively  on  job  search. 


^  As  part  of  this  study,  data  were  collected  on  the  allocation  of 
time  spent  administering  and  delivering  E&T  services.  These  data, 
which  were  obtained  for  food  stamp  and  service  provider  staff, 
were  used  to  apportion  time  spent  on  E&T  across  eight  major 
functions.  As  discussed  in  Chapter  Nine,  these  time  allocation 
estimates  include  the  efforts  of  external  service  providers  only  if 
they  were  under  contract  to  receive  E&T  referrals. 
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Figure  3.5:    DISTRIBUTION  OF  STAFF  TIME  SPENT  ON  E&T  FUNCTIONS,  FY1988 
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SOURCE:  Evaluation  Cost  Study— weighted  data 
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Unlike  local  FSAs,  staff  in  external  agencies  that  were  under 
contract  to  provide  E&T  services  (shown  in  the  lower  portion  of 
Exhibit  3.5)  devoted  the  largest  share  of  their  E&T  time  (40 
percent)  to  assessments  and  direct  provision  of  E&T  services  (24 
and  14  percent,  respectively).  However,  case  management  and  the 
identification  of  noncompliant  E&T  participants  still  accounted  for 
approximately  one-third  of  service  provider  time  spent  on  E&T  (27 
and  five  percent,  respectively). 

As  with  local  FSAs,  service  provider  staff  in  those  sites  that  offered 
primarily  job  search  services  devoted  only  one-third  of  their  E&T 
time  to  assessments  and  service  provision.  Another  one-third  of 
their  E&T  staff  time  was  spent  monitoring  job  search  and  other 
E&T  activities.  Conversely,  provider  staff  in  intensive  services  sites 
devoted  22  percent  of  their  E&T  time  to  the  provision  of 
employment  and  training  services  (e.g.,  job  search  training, 
cultivating  job  contacts).  Another  22  percent  of  their  E&T  time 
was  used  for  assessments.  Only  two  percent  of  service  provider 
staff  time  in  these  sites  was  spent  identifying  noncompliant  cases. 

E&T  Exemptions  The  selection  of  food  stamp  work  registrants  for  participation  in  the 

E&T  Program  can  be  viewed  as  a  series  of  decision  steps  ~  at  each 
stage  in  the  process  only  certain  individuals  were  chosen  on  the 
basis  of  estabhshed  criteria. 

First,  legislative  exemptions  categorically  eliminated  many  food 
stamp  recipients,  i.e.,  those  caring  for  young  children,  those  under 
age  17  or  over  59,  students,  those  employed  30  hours  or  more  per 
week,  and  individuals  participating  in  certain  other  welfare-related 
work  programs.  Beyond  this,  States  could  choose  to  target  E&T 
services  using  one  or  more  of  the  following  permitted  options: 

o  States  could  exempt  work  registrants  living  in  areas  lacking 
available  services  or  job  opportunities  or  where  the  number  of 
work  registrants  was  very  low. 

o  States  could  exempt  work  registrants  during  their  first  thirty  days 
of  participation  in  the  FSP. 

o  States  could  promulgate  policies  that  allowed  for  individual 
exemptions  on  the  basis  of  such  barriers  to  participation  as  lack 
of  transportation  or  child  care. 
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The  only  constraint  was  that  States  had  to  meet  the  performance 
standards  specified  by  FNS  in  the  E&T  regulations  ~  35  percent  of 
nonexempt  work  registrants  had  to  be  served  (or  sanctioned)  during 
FY  1989,  and  50  percent  in  FY1990  and  subsequent  years.  In 
FY 1988,  the  year  in  which  this  study  was  conducted,  performance 
standards  were  not  in  effect. 

Figure  3.6  summarizes  the  response  of  States  to  these  various 
options.  Only  three  States  chose  to  exempt  work  registrants  in 
their  first  30  days  of  food  stamp  recipiency.  This  was  not  surprising 
because  the  regulations  also  provided  an  incentive  against  using  this 
exemption  option;  States  not  using  this  option  could  lower  the  base 
of  mandatory  work  registrants  used  to  calculate  performance 
standards  by  10  percent.  Most  States,  however,  incorporated  the 
use  of  other  categorical  exemptions.  Geographic  exemptions  due 
to  remoteness,  lack  of  jobs,  or  lack  of  training  opportunities  were 
the  most  common,  used  in  37  States.  This  was  to  be  expected 
because,  as  noted  earlier,  only  18  States  planned  to  implement  the 
E&T  Program  statewide  in  FY1988.  In  addition  to  geographic 
exemptions,  some  States  also  allowed  categorical  exemptions  for 
other  reasons,  such  as  being  registered  for  a  GA  work  and  welfare 
program  (2  States),  or  being  in  a  household  with  three  or  more 
children.  Only  10  States  allowed  no  categorical  exemptions.  All  but 
three  States  also  allowed  some  individual  exemptions.  Over  three 
quarters  of  the  States  allowed  individual  exemptions  for  problems 
with  child  care,  transportation  problems,  or  for  temporary  health 
problems.  Among  the  other  individual  exemptions  used  by  States 
weree  family  or  personal  problems,  catastrophic  events, 
homelessness  accompanied  by  a  social  barrier,  women  in  their  third 
trimester  of  pregnancy,  women  residing  in  shelters  for  abused 
women,  and  certain  language  barriers. 

Figure  3.7  depicts  the  filtering  process  planned  by  States  for  the 
selection  of  E&T  participants  in  FY1988.  First,  exemptions 
established  by  legislation  regarding  who  was  subject  to  the  work 
registration  requirements  were  expected  to  focus  work  pohcy  on  a 
group  representing  about  ten  percent  of  all  food  stamp  recipients. 
Of  this  pool  of  about  3.3  million  individuals,  State  and  local 
categorical  exemption  rules  were  expected  to  screen  out  about  one- 
fourth,  leaving  approximately  2.3  million  individuals.  Finally,  other 
State  and  local  targeting  decisions  were  expected  to  further  reduce 
this  number  by  about  one-third  to  1.6  million  ~  the  expected 
number  of  nonexempt  E&T  participants  States  planned  to  serve  in 
FY 1988.  As  a  result,  the  number  of  individuals  planned  for  E&T 
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Figure  3.6:    STATE  EXEMPTION  POLICY  FOR  MANDATORY 

WORK  REGISTRANTS,  FY1988 
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Figure  3.7:    E&T  PROGRAM  PARTICIPATION  GENERATED  BY 
EXEMPTION  AND  TARGETING  POLICIES,  FY1988 


Estimated  total  number  of  food  stamp  recipients  participating  in  a  year.  This  is  computed 
by  multiplying  the  average  monthly  participation  of  18.68  million  by  the  average  rate  of 
caseload  turnover  of  1.7  ( i.e.,  total  annual  participation  equals  1.7  times  the  average 
monthly  caseload). 

SOURCES:  FNS,  USDA,  Food  Stamp  Statistical  Summary,  July  1987;  June  1988  State  E&T 
Program  Plans  for  FY  1 988 
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service  in  FY1988  represented  about  two-thirds  of  all  nonexempt 
work  registrants,  and  almost  half  of  all  food  stamp  recipients 
classified  as  work  registrants  (information  on  actual  participation  is 
presented  below). 

In  addition  to  the  required  E&T  participants,  States  also  planned 
for  participation  by  volunteers  as  encouraged  by  the  1985  Act.  But 
they  expected  little  such  participation  ~  overall,  volunteers 
accounted  for  only  about  six  percent  of  total  planned  E&T 
participation.  It  is  not  clear  whether  this  represented  an  intent  by 
States  to  serve  few  volunteers  or  an  expectation  that  few  individuals 
would  likely  volunteer  for  the  services  being  made  available. 

Program  Funding  In  addition  to  the  variety  of  operational  and  participation  choices 

made  as  part  of  implementing  the  E&T  Program  in  FY1988,  States 
also  faced  decisions  regarding  funding  levels.  Federal  funding  for 
the  E&T  Program  consisted  of  three  types  of  financial  support: 

o  A  100  percent  grant  allocated  to  States  on  the  basis  of  the 
relative  size  of  their  FSP  caseloads. 

o  A  50  percent  match  of  additional  Program  service  costs. 

o  A  50  percent  match  of  participant  reimbursements  up  to  a 
maximum  of  $25  per  person  per  month. 

Table  3.1  summarizes  E&T  Program  funding  for  Fiscal  Years  1987 
through  1989  with  corresponding  figures  for  program  participation. 
Ignoring  FY1987,  a  partial  start-up  year,  expenditures  have 
remained  essentially  constant  during  the  first  two  full  years  of 
Program  implementation.  At  the  same  time,  however,  participation 
has  increased  by  about  20  percent  to  about  1.2  million  individuals 
in  FY 1989.  The  penetration  of  the  E&T  Program  could  doubtless 
be  increased;  for  example,  many  States  have  exempted  a  significant 
proportion  of  their  counties  from  participation.  Nonetheless,  these 
figures  indicate  that  a  large  number  of  individuals  are  being  served. 
To  put  this  in  context,  participation  in  all  AFDC  work  programs  ~ 
WIN  Demonstration,  CWEP,  and  grant  diversion  ~  totals  about 
714,000  individuals  nationally,  or  40  percent  less  than  the  number 
participating  in  the  Food  Stamp  E&T  Program. 
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TABLE  3.1:  E&T  PROGRAM  EXPENDITURES  AND  PARTICIPATION, 
FY1987-FY1989 


FY1987        FY1988  FY1989 

EXPENDITURES  ($  millions) 


Federal 


100%  Operational  Grant 

$29.6 

$56.2 

$62.4 

50%  Operational  Funds 

9.8 

36.3 

33.8 

50%  Reimbursements 

1.9 

11.1 

8.5 

TOTAL  FEDERAL 

41.3 

103.6 

104.7 

State 

50%  Operational  Funds 

9.8 

36.3 

33.8 

50%  Reimbursements 

1.9 

n.i 

8.5 

TOTAL  STATE 

11.7 

47.4 

42.3 

TOTAL  EXPENDITURES 

$63.0 

$151.0 

$147.0 

PARTICIPATION  (millions) 

Planned  0.81                1.64  1.35 

Actual  0.45                1.00  1.18 

Planned/Actual  (%)  55.0%  61.0%.  87.0% 


Source:        Food  and  Nutrition  Service,  E&T  Program  Financial  and  Participation 
Summary:  Fiscal  Years  1987-89.  March  1990. 
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This  study  was  carried  out  during  the  first  year  of  the  E&T 
Program.  As  expected,  a  number  of  difficulties  were  encountered 
which  may  have  affected  program  operations  in  that  initial  year'*. 
Many  State  and  local  E&T  administrators  indicated  that  the 
constrained  deadlines  involved  in  designing,  approving,  and 
implementing  their  programs  led  to  problems  which  reduced  their 
capacity  to  serve  chents  during  the  first  full  year  of  the  Program. 
While  federal  guidelines  for  the  implementation  of  E&T  were 
designed  to  allow  sufficient  time  for  the  implementation  of  the 
program,  deadlines  set  at  the  State  level  frequently  reduced  the 
amount  of  time  local  offices  could  devote  to  start-up  activities.  For 
example,  one  State  administrator  described  having  less  than  one 
month  to  design  and  implement  operafions  for  several  local  offices 
offering  intensive  training  services.  As  a  consequence,  local  FSAs 
faced  with  short  implementation  deadlines  frequently  began 
operations  with  the  hope  that  service  problems  could  be  solved 
over  time. 

Available  staffing  posed  another  problem  at  the  outset  for  some 
State  and  local  administrators.  The  problem  was  exacerbated  in 
many  counties  by  civil  service  hiring  and  salary  freezes,  many  of 
which  had  been  in  place  for  several  years.  For  example,  one  site 
had  allocated  only  a  single  E&T  worker  to  operate  the  Program 
and  this  individual  resigned  soon  after  initial  start-up  because  of  the 
unexpectedly  heavy  E&T  caseload.  Rather  than  replace  the 
worker,  the  local  FSA  decided  to  train  its  WIN  Employment  and 
Training  workers  to  administer  the  E&T  Program.  Because  these 
workers  were  already  responsible  for  a  sizeable  caseload,  they  were 
not  able  to  handle  the  additional  E&T  referrals  properly.  In  fact, 
for  several  months  the  local  FSA  reported  on  the  statewide 
management  information  system  that  all  E&T  mandatory  work 
registrants  were  placed  in  a  job  search  component.  During  this 
period,  staff  did  not  issue  a  single  appointment  letter  to  food  stamp 
chents  to  schedule  an  initial  E&T  assessment  interview. 

Some  local  FSAs  reported  Program  service  capacities  of  less  than 
50  percent  for  the  apphcable  local  food  stamp  population.  One 
comprehensive  program  reported  a  routine  service  capacity  of  only 
25  percent  of  all  mandatory  work  registrants.  Consequently,  about 


This  section  is  based  on  anecdotal  information.  Because  data 
on  these  issues  were  not  collected  on  a  systematic  basis  percentages 
are  not  provided. 


Implementation 
Issues 
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75  percent  of  the  mandatory  work  registrants  at  this  local  FSA  were 
routinely  "registered"  in  the  E&T  Program  yet  never  received  initial 
appointment  letters  to  schedule  assessment  interviews.  Clients 
simply  continued  to  receive  food  stamp  benefits  without  receiving 
E&T  Program  services  or  meeting  their  employment  and  training 
obligations. 

Because  of  the  time  constraints  involved  in  Program 
implementation,  some  administrators  also  reported  that  available 
training  for  E&T  staff  was  insufficient.  Program  administrators 
often  said  that  the  dual  problems  of  poor  staff  training  and 
complicated  new  Program  regulations  had  a  significant  impact  on 
the  quality  of  client  services  and  the  level  of  client  participation  as 
well  as  service  efficiency. 

Finally,  a  variety  of  local  factors  may  have  affected  the  capacity  of 
local  FSAs  to  administer  the  E&T  Program  including  the 
constraints  of  local  economic  conditions  and  labor  markets.  For 
example,  one  local  FSA  located  in  a  major  urban  industrial  area, 
reported  problems  related  to  the  administration  of  work  experience 
programs  (provided  as  an  E&T  component)  in  unionized  labor 
markets  with  significant  opposition  to  non-union  and  unsalaried 
apprenticeship  programs.  Some  local  administrators  also  cited  local 
employers'  negative  perceptions  of  the  E&T  Program  as  a  factor 
adversely  affecting  client  services.  In  some  instances,  local 
employers  also  expressed  resentment  over  having  to  interview  or 
provide  applications  for  large  volumes  of  job  search  applicants  who 
appear  to  be  conducting  only  perfunctory  job  searches  in  fulfillment 
of  their  E&T  requirements.  In  addition,  in  areas  where  local 
employers  have  negative  views  of  Federal  welfare  programs  in 
general,  food  stamp  clients  must  overcome  the  stigma  associated 
with  being  on  welfare. 

Program  Changes         This  section  examines  the  extent  to  which  States  opted  to  alter  their 

E&T  programs  in  FY1989  firom  those  in  place  in  FY1988.  With 
regard  to  participants,  States  planned  to  serve  fewer  participants  in 
FY1989  than  they  planned  for  FY1988  ~  1.4  million  compared  to 
1.6  million  (see  Table  3.1).  For  example,  a  majority  of  States  (all 
but  6)  planned  to  expand  the  availability  of  the  E&T  Program  to 
more  areas  of  their  respective  States  in  FY 1989.  In  fact,  the 
number  of  States  planning  complete  statewide  coverage  increased 
from  18  in  FY1988  to  26  in  FY1989. 
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The  second  major  area  in  which  States  might  have  been  expected 
to  change  is  the  type  of  service  components  offered  to  participants. 
This  could  occur  for  any  number  of  reasons  including,  for  example, 
the  opportunity  to  add  a  service  component  that  could  not  be 
previously  incorporated  because  of  the  speed  with  which  the 
Program  was  initially  implemented.  Because  States  were  given  the 
flexibility  to  design  an  E&T  Program  that  best  fit  their  unique 
circumstances,  programs  would  be  expected  to  evolve  over  time. 
In  fact,  most  States  plaimed  relatively  modest  changes  in  service 
components  between  FY1988  and  FY1989.  The  largest  changes 
occurred  with  respect  to  work  experience  and  vocational  education, 
each  dropped  by  about  one-third  of  the  States  originally  offering 
these  components.  At  this  time,  no  explanation  for  these  changes 
is  available.  Because  a  number  of  States  also  added  these 
components  in  FY1989,  what  is  being  observed  here  may  be  a 
process  of  experimentation  with  available  options.  Because  the 
E&T  Program  is  still  new,  such  changes  should  be  seen  as  a 
positive  outcome.  Rather  than  adopting  rigid  approaches  to  serving 
food  stamp  recipients,  States  appear  to  be  willing  to  try  different 
ways  to  help  them  obtain  employment. 

The  noted  changes  from  FY1988  to  FY1989  indicate  that  E&T  is 
an  evolving  program.  State  and  local  administrators  appear  to  be 
willing  to  modify  their  services  and  organizational  arrangements  in 
response  to  past  experience. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  PROGRAM  PARTICIPANTS 

This  final  section  examines  the  characteristics  of  work  registrants 
selected  to  participate  in  E&T  Program^  (summarized  in  Table 
3.2).  The  information  in  this  section  is  derived  from  data  collected 
from  a  nationally  representative  sample  of  about  13,000  individuals 
eligible  to  participate  in  the  E&T  Program  (see  Chapter  Four). 


^  The  data  presented  here  differ  somewhat  from  similar 
information  previously  presented  in  the  Interim  Report  (Puma  et 
al.,  1988).  The  difference  is  attributable  to  a  change  in  the  size  of 
one  adjustment  used  to  weight  the  sample  data  to  national  totals 
(see  Appendix  A)  based  on  updated  information  received  from  one 
of  the  local  study  sites  after  the  preparation  of  the  Interim  Report. 
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TABLE  3.2:  NATIONAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  ELIGIBLE  FOOD  STAMP  E&T 
PROGRAM  PARTICIPANTS,  FY1988  (Weighted  Means) 


95%  Confidence 
Percent  Interval  (+/-) 


DEMOGRAPHIC  CHARACTERISTICS 


Age 

Under  22  17.0%  2.4% 

22-30  32.1  1.6 

31-40  28.9  1.7 

Over  40  21.9  1.7 
Gender 

Male  56.3%  4.5% 
Marital  Status 

Currently  married  22.9%  6.0% 

Divorced,  widowed,  separated  29.7  3.1 

Never  married  47.4  8.3 

Ethnicity 

White  47.6%  13.5% 

Black  45.1  14.2 

Hispanic  6.2  2.6 

Other  1.1  0.4 

HOUSEHOLD  CHARACTERISTICS 

Average  Household  Size  2.24  0.16 

Average  Number  of  E&T  Participants  1.24  0.04 

Household  Composition 

Single  Adults  55.7%  7.2% 

Multiple  Adults,  no  Child(ren)  19.0  2.8 

Households  with  Child(ren)  25.3  3.7 
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TABLE  3.2:  (Continued) 


Percent  95%  Confidence 

Interval  (+/-) 

Total  Income  in  Last  12  Months 

Less  than  $3,001  61.2%  10.1% 

$3,001  -  $6,000  19.2  5.1 

$6,001  -  $9,000  9.5  2.5 

$9,001  -  $12,000  4.8  1.3 

$12,001  -  $15,000  2.5  0.8 

More  than  $15,000  2.8  0.9 

Percent  of  OMB  Poverty  Status* 

Missing  2.9%  0.9 

Under  75  Percent  72.0  7.5 

75  -  150  Percent  20.3  5.4 

Over  150  Percent  4.9  1.6 

EDUCATION  AND  WORK  EXPERIENCE 

Education 

Less  than  Grade  12  49.5%  3.5% 

High  School  Graduate  30.4  1.7 

G.E.D.  7.7  2.1 

Some  College  10.7  1.6 

College  Graduate  1.8  0.5 

Labor  Market  Experience 

Worked  During  Last  12  Months  52.8%  9.4% 

Worked,  but  not  During  Last  26.2  5.8 
12  Months 

Never  Worked  ■  21.0  14.0 


*  The  available  data  allow  only  a  rough  calculation  of  poverty  status. 
Source:  Baseline  Interview  Forms. 
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Demoeraphic 
Characteristics 


Household 
Characteristics 


Education  and 
Employment 


Combined 
Characteristics 


Food  Stamp 
Participation 


Individuals  required  to  participate  in  the  E&T  Program  must  be 
between  the  ages  of  17  and  59.  Those  food  stamp  recipients 
determined  eligible  for  the  E&T  Program  were  predominantly 
between  22  and  40  years  of  age  (the  average  age  was  32  years). 
However,  about  one  in  six  were  under  22  years,  and  about  one  in 
four  were  over  40  years  of  age.  E&T  participants  were  also  most 
likely  to  be  male  (56  percent),  and  never  to  have  been  married  (50 
percent).  More  than  half  were  minorities. 

Over  half  of  the  E&T  eligibles  resided  in  single-person  households. 
Another  19  percent  resided  in  multiple-person  households  without 
children,  and  the  overall  average  household  size  was  2.2  persons. 
Only  about  one-fourth  of  the  E&T  eligibles  had  children  -  about 
nine  percent  were  raising  their  children  alone.  On  average,  the 
E&T  households  contained  1.24  mandatory  participants. 

Almost  two-thirds  of  E&T  participants  had  reported  annual 
incomes  of  less  than  $3,000  in  the  year  before  certification;  about 
80  percent  had  incomes  less  than  $6,000.  Most  were  well  below  the 
established  poverty  level  with  ahnost  three-quarters  falling  under  75 
percent  of  the  official  OMB  poverty  hne. 

For  the  most  part,  the  E&T  eligibles  were  poorly  educated.  About 
half  never  completed  their  high  school  education.  They  were  also 
generally  not  well  attached  to  the  labor  market.  About  one-third 
had  no  previous  work  experience,  and  almost  one-quarter  had 
worked  before  but  not  in  the  12  months  preceding  their  current 
certification  for  food  stamps. 

To  help  gain  a  better  understanding  of  the  characteristics  of  E&T 
participants.  Table  3.3  provides  the  proportion  falling  into  various 
participant  subgroups.  Across  all  three  household  types,  individuals 
living  alone  were  most  likely  to  be  over  age  30.  Singles  (accounting 
for  over  half  of  all  participants)  were  more  likely  to  be  male  (over 
two-thirds  are  men)  than  individuals  in  childless  multiple-adult 
households  (52  percent)  and  those  in  households  with  children  (42 
percent).  The  latter  group  was  the  most  likely  to  be  female  (58 
percent).  Participants  in  multiple  adult  households  were  the  least 
likely  to  have  worked  in  the  12  months  prior  to  FSP  certification. 

Data  from  a  recent  study  of  a  small  sample  of  local  FSAs  (Usher, 
Gogan  and  Koo,  1989)  indicate  that  work  registrants  spend  very 
little  time  on  the  food  stamp  rolls,  about  half  were  estimated  to 
have  spells  of  three  or  fewer  months.  In  addition,  between  66  and 
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TABLE  33:  FY1988  NATIONAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  E&T  PARTICIPANTS,  BY 
SUBGROUP  (Weighted  Data) 


95%  Confidence 


Subgroup  Percent  Interval  (  +  /-) 

SINGLES  LIVING  ALONE  55.7%  72% 

Male  675  3.1 

Female  32.5  3.1 

Under  Age  30  46.8  32 

Over  Age  30  53.2  3.2 

Prior  Work  Experience^  53.1  11.6 

No  Work  Experience  46.9  11.6 

White  38.1  14.7 

Nonwhite  61.9  14.7 

Male 
Under  Age  30 

Prior  Work  Experience  15.8  3.7 

No  Work  Experience  13.4  6.0 

Over  Age  30 

Prior  Work  Experience  19.2  4.0 

No  Work  Experience  18.8  3.1 


Female 


Under  Age  30 

Prior  Work  Experience  10.2  2,7 

No  Work  Experience  7.2  2.2 

Over  Age  30 

Prior  Work  Experience  8.1  2.6 

No  Work  Experience  7.4  1.0 

White,  Male  23.5  9.1 

Nonwhite,  Male  44.0  11.1 

White,  Female  14.6  5.8 

Nonwhite,  Female  17.9  3.9 
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TABLE  33:  (Continued) 


95%  Confidence 


Subgroup  Percent  Interval  (  +  /-) 

MULTIPLE  ADULT  HOUSEHOLDS  WITHOUT  19.0%  2.8% 
CHILD(REN) 

Male  51.9  2.5 

Female  48.1  2.5 

Prior  Work  Experience  50.7  9.3 

No  Work  Experience  49.3  9.3 

Up  to  Age  30  47.2  2.9 

Over  Age  30  52.8  2.9 

HOUSEHOLDS  WITH  CHILD(REN)  25.3%  3.7% 

Male  42.3  5.6 

Female  57.7  5.6 

Prior  Work  Experience  53.9  7.1 

No  Work  Experience  46.1  7.1 

Up  to  Age  30  49.5  3.6 

Over  Age  30  50.5  3.6 


*  Defined  as  having  worked  in  12  months  prior  to  FSP  certification. 
Source:  Baseline  Interview  Forms. 
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73  percent  of  the  work  registrant  cases  studied  had  only  one  spell 
of  food  stamp  participation  in  a  33  month  period  (about  one-third 
return  to  the  rolls  within  the  33  month  period).  Consequently, 
because  the  first  interview  with  an  ETU  worker  typically  takes 
place  about  1-2  months  after  initial  certification,  many  participants 
will  either  already  have  left  the  food  stamp  program  or  be  about  to 
do  so  by  the  time  the  assessment  interview  is  scheduled.  This  also 
makes  it  difficult  for  ETU  workers  to  keep  up  with  clients  after  the 
assessment  because  many  will  leave  the  caseload  by  the  time  the 
E&T  process  are  scheduled  to  begin. 

SUMMARY 

This  chapter  has  discussed  a  broad  range  of  topics  related  to  the 
nature  of  the  E&T  Program  implemented  by  States  in  FY1988, 
including  the  types  of  services  provided,  participant  exemption 
criteria  and  support  services,  administrative  arrangements  with 
other  agencies  and  programs.  Program  participation  levels  and 
costs,  and  the  characteristics  of  Program  participants.  A  review  of 
these  data  reveals  a  number  of  important  themes: 

o  E&T  was  a  varied  program.  Congress  intended  the  E&T 
Program  to  be  flexible  enough  to  allow  States  an  opportunity  to 
design  programs  that  best  suit  their  unique  needs.  In  this 
regard,  the  Program  appears  to  have  been  successful.  States 
have  provided  food  stamp  recipients  with  a  variety  of 
employment  and  training  opportunities,  and  have  provided  these 
services  through  a  wide  range  of  different  sources  (e.g.,  JTPA, 
SESA,  local  educational  institutions,  community  colleges,  and 
other  public  and  private  community-based  agencies). 

o  FSAs  have  recognized  the  needs  of  individual  participants. 
States  have  attempted  to  help  participants  complete  their 
employment  and  training  programs.  Where  financial  burdens 
can  be  a  barrier,  especially  in  the  case  of  more  intensive  service 
components.  States  have  made  an  effort  to  take  a  more  flexible 
approach  to  reimbursing  them  for  their  out-of-pocket  expenses. 
Many  local  FSAs  have  also  provided  in-kind  support  services 
such  as  child  care  arrangements  and  transportation  services. 

o  State  programs  reflect  new  initiatives.  Although  States  could 
have  simply  extended  their  old  job  search  programs  to  comply 
with  the  E&T  mandate,  this  did  not  occur.  About  three-quarters 
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of  local  FSAs  have  either  implemented  entirely  new  programs, 
or  changed  previously  existing  ones. 

The  Program  served  a  large  number  of  food  stamp  recipients. 
By  both  legislation  and  regulation,  States  were  permitted  to  use 
a  wide  range  of  exemptions  to  determine  who  among  the  pool 
of  mandatory  work  registrants  had  to  participate  in  the  E&T 
Program.  Although  States  made  considerable  use  of  these 
exemptions,  particularly  geographic  area  exclusions,  participation 
in  FY 1988  was  approximately  one  million  mandatory  work 
registrants  and  volunteers  ~  about  one-third  of  the  total  pool  of 
all  eligible  work  registrants. 

E&T  was  an  evolving  program.  Comparing  Program  plans  for 
FY1988  and  FY1989  revealed  that  States  learned  from  their  past 
experiences.  Rather  than  adopting  rigid  approaches  to  meet 
Federal  requirements,  States  appeared  quite  willing  to 
experiment  with  new  service  components.  Again,  this  is  an 
encouraging  outcome  ~  Congress  allowed  States  an  opportunity 
to  try  different  ways  to  assist  low-income  persons  obtain  gainful 
employment,  and  States  appeaedr  willing  to  seek  alternative 
ways  to  achieve  this  goal.  In  addition,  States  substantially 
expanded  services  in  FY1989  from  FY1988  -  participation 
increased  by  almost  20  percent  between  the  two  years. 

Most  E&T  participants  faced  significant  barriers  to  self- 
sufficiency.  Almost  half  had  not  completed  high  school,  and 
slightly  more  than  half  had  not  worked  in  the  12  months  prior  to 
certification  for  food  stamps.  Almost  one  in  four  had  no  prior 
work  experience.  However,  many  of  these  were  individuals  who 
should  be  easily  moved  into  the  labor  force.  Almost  six  out  of 
ten  E&T  participants  were  single  persons  living  alone,  and  most 
of  these  (68  percent)  were  men. 
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IV      THE  EVALUATION  STUDY 


Much  of  the  last  25  years  of  research  on  the  effects  of  employment 
and  training  programs  has,  as  discussed  in  Chapter  Two,  led  to 
ambiguous  findings  because  of  methodological  weaknesses.  The 
fundamental  problem  has  been  how  to  compare  outcomes  for 
individuals  that  received  some  service(s)  with  those  that  would  have 
been  observed  had  the  same  individuals  never  received  the 
particular  intervention.  To  overcome  the  limitations  of  previous 
research,  the  Evaluation  of  the  Food  Stamp  E&T  Program  used  a 
classical  experimental  research  design.  Program-eligible 
participants  were  randomly  assigned  to  one  of  two  groups  -  a 
treatment  group  required  to  enroll  in  E&T  and  a  control  group 
excluded  from  participation.  This  use  of  a  randomized  experiment 
yields  unbiased  (internally  valid)  estimates  of  the  impact  of  E&T  on 
participants'  employment,  earnings,  and  receipt  of  public  assistance. 

This  study  was  unique  in  that  it  was  also  designed  to  produce 
estimates  of  the  effect  of  E&T  that  could  be  generalized  to  the 
entire  population  of  all  participants  and  all  operating  State  and 
local  FSAs,  not  just  those  selected  into  the  study  sample. 
Consequently,  the  study  sample  was  quite  large,  consisting  of  about 
13,000  eligible  E&T  participants  drawn  from  a  sample  of  53  local 
FSAs  operating  in  23  separate  States.  Most  importantly,  the 
sample  was  nationally  representative  of  the  types  of  food  stamp 
recipients  that  participate  in  the  Program  (including  both 
mandatory  and  volunteer  participants),  the  different  areas  in  which 
the  Program  operates  (including  large,  small,  urban,  and  rural 
communities),  and  the  various  types  of  service-delivery  approaches 
that  are  used.  The  study  encompassed  therefore,  one  of  the  largest 
sets  of  individual  experimental  sites  ever  included  in  an  evaluation 
study.  Gaining  the  cooperation  of  such  a  large  number  of  sites,  and 
implementing  a  rigorous  experimental  design  involving  hundreds 
of  individual  workers  was,  in  and  of  itself,  a  major  accomplishment 
particularly  in  light  of  the  very  brief  time  (about  6  months)  allowed 
to  implement  the  experimental  procedures. 

This  chapter  presents  the  research  design  used  to  describe  the 
operations  of  the  E&T  Program,  and  estimate  its  effect  on 
participants  including  an  overview  of  the  nature  of  the  overall 
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experimental  design,  the  procedures  used  to  select  and  recruit  study 
sites,  the  procedures  used  to  select  study  participants  and  randomly 
assign  them  to  study  groups,  and  the  types  of  data  collected. 
(Additional  details  are  provided  in  Volume  11.)  The  methods  used 
to  estimate  the  impact  of  E&T  on  participants'  employment, 
earnings,  and  receipt  of  public  assistance  are  described  in  Chapter 
Five. 

DESIGN  RATIONALE 

A  program's  impact  on  participants  is  defined  as  the  difference 
between  the  actual  outcomes  observed  for  participants  and  the 
outcomes  that  would  have  been  observed  if  they  had  not 
participated.  Estimating  outcomes  for  participants  is  relatively 
straightforward,  typically  involving  the  direct  observation  of  a 
sample  of  individuals  who  received  the  particular  program  service. 
At  the  heart  of  all  research  design  problems,  then,  is  the  estimation 
of  the  counterfactual  case,  i.e.,  the  outcomes  that  would  have  been 
observed  for  participants  if  they  had  not,  in  fact,  participated  in  the 
program  under  study. 

To  obtain  such  estimates,  researchers  have  often  tried  to  identify 
individuals  who  are  not  participants  in  the  particular  program,  but 
who  are  similar  to  the  participants  on  a  range  of  relevant 
characteristics.  Data  are  then  collected  on  the  experiences  of  the 
nonparticipants  to  provide  an  approximate  estimate  of  the 
outcomes  that  would  have  been  observed  for  program  participants 
had  they  not  received  services.  The  experiences  of  participants  are 
then  compared,  after  appropriate  statistical  adjustment  for  any 
measurable  initial  differences  in  characteristics,  to  the  experiences 
of  the  nonparticipants.  Any  observed  differences  in  outcomes  are 
then  attributed  to  the  effect  of  the  program. 

This  approach,  called  a  quasi-experimental  comparison  group 
design,  is  a  commonly  used  methodology^  But,  its  success  depends 
upon  the  ability  of  the  researchers  to  find  a  group  of  program 
nonparticipants  that  are  "comparable"  to  the  program  participants. 
Typically,  comparable  is  defined  in  terms  of  some  array  of 


^  See  Chapter  Two,  in  particular  all  of  the  CETA  evaluations, 
the  evaluation  of  the  early  WIN  program  by  Ketron,  Inc.,  the 
EOPP  evaluation  and  the  evaluation  of  the  food  stamp  workfare 
demonstrations. 


individual  characteristics  that  are  presumed  to  be  related  to 
potential  differences  in  program  outcomes.  Any  differences  that 
cannot  be  controlled  for  during  the  process  of  matching  individuals 
are  later  used  to  statistically  adjust  estimated  program  effects  for 
any  pre-existing  differences  between  participants  and 
nonparticipants. 

The  fundamental  problem  with  this  approach  stems  from  the  fact 
that  individuals  choose  (self  select)  to  enter  a  program,  or  to 
comply  with  its  requirements,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  many  of 
which  cannot  be  captured  by  measurable  differences  in 
demographic  characteristics  (LaLonde  1984;  LaLonde  and 
Maynard,  1987).  For  years  statisticians  have  worked  to  devise 
methods  to  model  the  selection  process  in  order  to  properly  the 
estimated  program  effects  (Heckman  and  Hotz  1987;  Heckman  and 
Robb  1985).  These  procedures  are  subject  to  considerable 
controversy,  however.  Critics  point  out  that  it  is  very  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  measure  all  of  the  systematic  differences  between 
participants  and  nonparticipants.  Consequently,  the  estimated 
impacts  will  reflect  not  only  the  program's  true  effect,  but  also  the 
effect  of  any  unmeasured  individual  differences  which  systematically 
make  participants'  outcomes  differ  from  those  of  nonparticipants. 

Because  of  the  problems  associated  with  quasi-experimental 
designs,  experts  in  program  evaluation  have  strongly  recommended 
the  use  of  an  experimental  approach.  In  this  approach  program- 
eligible  individuals  are  randomly  assigned  to  either  a  treatment  (the 
program)  or  a  control  (no  program)  group  (Bloom  1984).  K  this 
random  assignment  process  is  not  compromised  by  either  the 
individuals  (e.g.,  control  group  members  obtaining  program  services 
on  their  own)  or  program  managers  (e.g.,  using  personal  judgement 
rather  than  random  assignment  to  decide  who  gets  services), 
program  participants  will  not  differ  in  any  systematic  way  from 
nonparticipants.  More  precisely,  there  wiU  be  individual-level 
differences  between  the  treatment  and  control  group,  but  the 
expected  or  average  value  of  these  differences  will  be  zero.  As  a 
result,  a  comparison  of  outcomes  for  individuals  in  the  two  groups 
yields  unbiased  estimates  of  the  program's  impact. 

Because  of  its  these  strengths,  an  experimental  design  was  adopted 
for  use  in  the  Evaluation  of  the  Food  Stamp  E&T  Program. 
Samples  of  all  eligible  participants,  including  volunteers,  were 
randomly  assigned  to  one  of  two  groups  -  a  treatment  group  that 
was  required  to  participate  in  E&T  and  a  control  group  that  was 
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excused  from  participation.  A  similar  experimental  model  was  used 
in  the  recently  completed  WIN-demonstration  evaluations  (Gueron, 
1990),  the  Food  Stamp  Work  Registration/Job  Search 
Demonstration  (Lerman  et  al.,  1986),  and  is  currently  being  used 
in  the  national  evaluation  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act 
(JTLS  Advisory  Panel,  1985). 

The  experimefital  design  used  for  the  E&T  evaluation  provides 
unbiased  estimates  of  the  effect  of  E&T  on  participants' 
employment,  earnings  and  receipt  of  public  assistance.  In  addition, 
by  basing  the  study  on  a  large  national  sample  of  local  FSAs  and 
participants  that  represents  the  natural  diversity  of  the  E&T 
Program  as  it  operated  in  FY1988,  the  estimated  effects  can  be 
generalized  to  the  entire  E&T  Program. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  important  to  recognize  that  this  design  is  subject 
to  certain  limitations.  First,  because  the  study  was  designed  to 
measure  the  effect  of  the  E&T  Program  in  a  natural  setting,  the 
results  cannot  be  used  to  estimate  how  those  effects  would  change 
if  the  Program  had  been  administered  differently.  Nathan  (1988) 
distinguishes  between  two  types  of  evaluation  research: 
demonstration  research  studies,  such  as  the  previous  Food  Stamp 
Work  Registration/Job  Search  projects  (Lerman  et  al.,  1986), 
designed  to  test  new  programs  and/or  policy  innovations  in  a 
limited  number  of  pilot  sites;  and  evaluation  research  studies,  such 
as  the  E&T  Evaluation,  designed  to  determine  the  impact  of  an 
entire  program  by  generalizing  impacts  to  all  participants  and  local 
operating  entities.  Demonstration  studies  focus  primarily  on 
questions  of  feasibility  and  the  likely  direction  and  magnitude  of 
program  effects.  Typically,  such  a  study  includes  the  development 
of  specific  service-delivery  procedures  to  be  tested,  and  the  ability 
to  control  the  implementation  of  these  procedures  at  a  limited 
number  of  service-delivery  sites.  Evaluation  studies,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  intended  to  provide  estimates  of  the  effects  of  an  actual 
program  as  it  operates  in  response  to  legislative  and  regulatory 
guidelines.  As  a  result,  the  "treatment"  received  by  participants  and 
the  definition  of  the  no-program  state  faced  by  those  in  the  control 
group  is  dictated  by  the  local  operating  agencies  rather  than  by  the 
researchers. 

Congress  mandated  that  State  and  local  FSAs  have  the  flexibility  to 
design  and  implement  E&T  programs  that  were  best  suited  to  their 
individual  needs  and  conditions.  As  described  in  Chapter  Three, 
this  resulted  in  a  reasonable  amount  of  diversity  among  local  FSAs 
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in  the  type  of  agency  and  staff  designated  to  provide  E&T  services, 
the  types  of  services  provided,  the  sequence  of  activities  followed 
by  participants,  and  the  types  of  individuals  targeted  for 
participation  in  the  Program.  For  example,  one  study  site  focused 
its  entire  E&T  program  on  food-stamp-only  cases  who  had  been 
previously  suspended  from  the  State's  GA  program  because  of  two 
instances  of  noncompliance  with  the  required  employment  program. 

This  flexibility  afforded  States  was  further  complicated  by  the 
decentralized  administrative  arrangements  that  characterize  the 
food  stamp  E&T  Program.  Service  characteristics  result  from  a 
web  of  complex  interactions  among  numerous  different  governing 
units  (State  and  local  welfare  agencies,  SESAs,  and  other  external 
service  providers),  and  individuals  (especially  the  front-line 
workers).  Consequently,  the  E&T  Program  is  not  easily  sorted  into 
neat  components,  each  defining  a  unique  type  of  service.  Rather, 
the  nature  of  the  treatment  that  is  the  E&T  Program,  and  hence  its 
expected  impact  on  participants,  varies  in  important  ways  from  site 
to  site. 

A  second  limitation  of  the  study  design  occurs  because  the  study 
was  intended  to  estimate  the  effect  of  the  E&T  Program  as  it 
operated  in  FY1988.  The  evaluation  therefore  had  to  be  designed 
in  a  way  that  would  not  affect  the  regular  operations  of  the 
program  and  thereby  distort  the  estimated  program  impacts.  In 
particular,  the  assigimient  of  eligible  program  participants  to 
treatment  and  control  groups  could  not  affect  the  intensity  with 
which  services  were  provided  to  participants.  For  example, 
assigning  too  many  individuals  at  a  site  to  the  control  group  could 
result  in  an  increase  in  the  intensity  with  which  services  are 
provided  to  those  in  the  treatment  group,  as  available  resources  are 
spread  over  a  smaller  number  of  participants. 

A  third  design  limitation  is  related  to  the  extent  to  which  study 
results  can  be  used  to  disaggregate  Program  effects.  For  example, 
it  would  be  useful  to  be  able  to  compare  differing  program 
approaches  or  models.  But  because  each  local  FSA  targeted 
eligible  E&T  participants  and  administered  the  program  in  a 
unique  way,  the  data  from  this  study  cannot  be  used  to  compare 
the  effects  of  different  service  models.  To  obtain  such  differential 
estimates  would  require  a  research  design  that  randomly  assigns  the 
same  population  of  eligible  participants  to  different  service-delivery 
models.  Because  multiple  service  models  do  not  normally  exist  in 
the  same  site,  this  approach  was  not  feasible  in  a  study  intended  to 
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estimate  the  effect  of  the  E&T  Program  as  it  currently  operates. 
Consequently,  the  evaluation  results  cannot  teU  us  which  service 
delivery  model  "works  best."  Absent  direct  random  assignment  to 
different  models,  observed  differences  in  outcomes  may  be 
attributable  as  much  to  differences  in  the  populations  served  or 
their  environment  (e.g.,  labor  market  conditions)  as  to  the  models 
themselves. 

Similarly,  the  study  as  it  was  designed  cannot  produce  separate 
estimates  of  the  two  components  of  E&T  that  can  produce 
differences  in  outcomes  -  employment  and  training  services,  and 
sanctions  for  noncompliance  with  program  rules  and  requirements. 
Again,  absent  direct  random  assignment  to  service  delivery 
configurations  that  vary  in  terms  of  services  and  sanctions,  it  is 
impossible  to  disentangle  the  effect  of  the  two  on  participants' 
outcomes. 

Fourth,  focusing  on  a  comparison  of  individuals  assigned  to  either 
a  treatment  or  control  group  after  they  are  receiving  food  stamp 
benefits  means  that  any  site-wide  effects  on  application  behavior 
will  be  missed.  For  example,  if  the  E&T  Program  encouraged 
some  types  of  individuals  to  apply  for  food  stamps,  or  deterred 
people  from  applying,  these  effects  could  not  be  seen  by  comparing 
treatment  and  control  groups  assigned  at  the  point  of  certification 
for  food  stamp  benefits. 

Fifth,  the  period  of  study  was  limited  to  12  months  after  random 
assignment.  While  it  is  expected  that  most  of  the  effect  of  E&T 
would  be  observed  in  this  time  period,  it  is  certainly  possible  that 
the  Program  may  cause  some  more  long-term  effects  that  would 
escape  observation  in  this  period. 

Finally,  an  important,  but  unavoidable,  limitation  of  the  study 
design  is  that  the  results  reflect  the  way  the  E&T  Program 
operated,  and  its  effects,  during  the  period  in  which  the  study  was 
conducted.  Because  that  period  was  the  first  year  of  Program 
operation,  and  as  discussed  in  Chapter  Three  because  some  initial 
problems  were  encountered  by  State  and  local  administrators,  the 
observed  results  may  reflect  some  start-up  effects  that  may  not  be 
present  as  the  Program  matures. 
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SITE  SELECTION  AND  RECRUITMENT 


Sample  selection  for  this  study  was  done  in  two  parts.  First  a 
representative  sample  of  local  FSAs  was  chosen,  and  then  E&T 
eligible  participants  were  randomly  selected  from  within  these 
offices.  The  first  part  of  this  process  is  described  here,  while  the 
selection  of  Program  participants  is  described  in  a  subsequent  part 
of  this  chapter. 

Required  Samples         Data  on  the  size  of  the  effects  expected  from  the  E&T  Program, 

based  on  previous  research  studies,  were  used  to  derive  the  sample 
sizes  required  for  this  study:  60  local  FSAs  and  a  total  of  12,000 
E&T  eligible  individuals  within  the  selected  sites.  It  was  estimated 
that  a  sample  of  this  size  would,  for  example,  provide  the  ability  to 
detect  a  five  percentage  point  overall  Program  impact  on 
participants'  employment  at  a  five  percent  statistical  significance 
level,  with  80  percent  power.  That  is,  if  the  true  Program  effect 
on  employment  rates  is  five  percentage  points,  this  sample  has  an 
80  percent  chance  of  detecting  a  statistically  significant  effect.  Sub- 
samples  would,  of  course,  have  a  lower  power  to  detect  significant 
differences. 

The  required  sample  of  60  local  FSAs  was  selected  firom  a  total  of 
approximately  1,610  agencies  (usually  counties)  operating  in  the  48 
contiguous  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  in  FY1988.  Those 
local  FSAs  not  planning  to  participate  in  the  Program  were 
dropped  from  further  consideration,  as  well  as  those  with  expected 
levels  of  participation  of  less  than  50  enrollees  per  month  (because 
of  the  previously  discussed  concerns  about  treatment  intensity  bias). 
These  deletions  reduced  the  number  of  local  FSAs  from  which  the 
sample  would  be  selected  from  1,610  to  410,  but  eliminated  only 
about  15  percent  of  all  E&T  participants^. 


The  Sample 
of  State 
local  FSAs 


^  The  data  used  to  construct  the  sampling  frame  for  the 
selection  of  local  FSAs  were  originally  developed  using  information 
on  the  estimated  number  of  E&T  referrals  included  in  State  Plans 
submitted  to  FNS  for  FY1988.  Because  it  was  determined  that  the 
estimated  figures  were  changing  as  States  began  to  move  forward 
with  program  implementation,  FNS  Regional  Office  staff  were 
asked  to  verify  Program  data.  This  was  accomplished  during 
November,  1987  to  obtain  the  most  accurate  information  on  which 
to  select  the  study  sample.  These  data  would  also  later  form  the 
basis  for  extrapolating  the  study  findings  to  the  national  program  level. 
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Next,  the  initial  pool  of  410  local  FSA's  was  divided  into  three 
groups  based  on  the  service  delivery  configurations  reflected  in 
State  service  plans  for  FY1988: 

o  Model  1:  sites  planning  to  offer  only  individual  job  search; 

o  Model  2:  sites  planning  to  offer  job  search  training,  with  or 
without  job  search; 

o  Model  3:  sites  planning  to  offer  more  intensive  services  (e.g., 
basic  or  vocational  education,  work  experience)  to  at  least  10 
percent  of  the  mandatory  participants. 

Initially,  the  desired  sample  of  60  local  FSAs  was  to  be  allocated  to 
these  three  strata  in  proportion  to  the  estimated  number  of  E&T 
participants  that  States  expected  to  serve  in  FY1988:  36  percent  in 
Model  1  FSAs;  18  percent  in  Model  2  FSAs;  and  46  percent  in 
Model  3  FSAs.  Because  this  allocation  would  have  resulted  in  too 
few  sites  in  the  Model  2  stratum,  the  sample  was  reallocated  using 
the  square  roots  of  the  aggregate  measures  of  size  for  each  strata 
to  yield  the  following  sample  representation: 

Model      Number  of  Sites  Estimated  Study  Sample 

1  20  3,637 

2  15  2,577 

3  25  5,786 

Total  60  12,000 

Within  each  stratum,  large  agencies  serving  over  100  E&T 
participants  per  month  were  selected  with  certainty.  The  remaining 
sites  were  selected  with  probability  proportional  to  size,i.e.,  larger 
sites  had  a  greater  chance  of  being  selected.  Three  local  FSAs 
selected  in  this  manner  were  subsequently  found  to  be  operating 
multiple  service  sites  or  offices  within  their  designated  catchment 
areas.  In  each  of  these  local  FSAs,  two  service  sites  were  randomly 
selected  for  inclusion  in  the  study  sample. 
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Site  Recruitment  Obtaining  the  cooperation  of  a  large  national  sample  of  State  and 

local  FSAs  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  difficult  aspects  of  this 
project,  particularly  in  light  of  the  short  time  available  for  this 
phase  of  the  study  (only  6  months).  Because  the  evaluation  was 
implemented  during  the  early  start-up  of  the  E&T  Program, 
managers  were  understandably  worried  about  the  burden  that 
would  be  imposed  on  already  overloaded  staff.  Through  an 
intensive  effort  to  allay  sites'  fears  and  to  adapt  the  study,  where 
possible,  to  accommodate  local  problems,  the  project  staff 
succeeded  in  recruiting  a  representative  sample  of  local  sites  with 
relatively  few  losses. 

Site  recruitment  began  following  the  random  selection  of  the  initial 
study  sample  of  60  local  FSAs.  The  first  recruitment  activity 
involved  a  presentation  at  the  National  Conference  of  Food  Stamp 
Directors  in  Kalispell,  Montana.  The  presentation  described  the 
study  objectives  and  procedures,  sought  some  initial  support  for 
participation  in  the  evaluation,  and  addressed  specific  concerns 
about  the  study.  State  Directors  tended  to  raise  three  major 
concerns:  the  expected  burden  on  program  staff  (Directors 
expressed  concerns  about  being  tmderfunded  and  imderstaffed);  the 
potential  for  problems  associated  with  the  denial  of  services  to 
individuals  assigned  to  the  control  group;  and  the  potential  use  of 
evaluation  data  to  monitor  program  compliance  of  participating 
State  and  local  FSAs.  The  first  concern  was  addressed  by 
providing,  where  necessary,  on-site  data  collectors;  the  remaining 
concerns  were  addressed  by  careful  and  complete  explanation  of 
the  study  design  and  the  requirements  for  maintaiimig  the 
confidentiality  of  any  data  collected  as  part  of  this  evaluation. 

Next,  the  selected  State  and  local  FSA  directors  were  invited  to 
attend  one  of  three  regional  meetings  held  in  San  Francisco, 
Atlanta,  and  Washington,  D.C.  during  the  latter  part  of  November 
1987.  The  purpose  of  these  meetings  was  to  allow  project  staff  to 
explain  the  operation  of  the  E&T  evaluation,  to  answer  questions 
and  address  any  concerns  or  problems  related  to  the 
implementation  of  the  random  assignment  procedures  and/or  the 
planned  data  collection  activities,  and  of  course  to  gain 
commitments  to  participate  in  the  E&T  evaluation.  Examples  of 
the  concerns  that  were  raised  included:  legal  requirements 
regarding  the  exclusion  of  the  control  group  from  food  stamp 
program  requirements;  the  counting  of  control  group  members 
toward  State  performance  standards;  implications  for  existing 
recordkeeping  systems;  and  probably  the  most  common  worry,  the 
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office  staff.  These  meetings  were  also  used  to  obtain  some 
preliminary  information  about  State  and  local  program  operations 
that  could  help  the  project  staff  design  study  procedures  that  would 
conform,  to  the  extent  possible,  with  ongoing  administrative 
arrangements  and  procedures. 

Of  the  60  sites  originally  sampled,  13  refused  to  participate  in  the 
evaluation  study,  six  of  them  in  three  States  that  refused  at  the 
outset  to  participate.  Seven  sites  were  subsequently  found  not  to 
be  implementing  an  E&T  Program  in  FY 1988  and  were  dropped 
from  the  study  sample.  Where  possible,  similar  back-up  sites  were 
randomly  selected  to  replace  sites  that  were  lost  during  the 
recruitment  process.  However,  time  constraints  limited  the  process 
of  selecting  and  recruiting  sites,  and  it  was  eventually  decided  to 
implement  the  study  in  a  sample  of  55  local  FSAs.  Subsequent 
problems  with  random  assignment  procedures  in  two  sites, 
described  below,  eventually  reduced  the  ultimate  sample  to  53  sites 
in  23  States  (see  Table  4.1). 

By  design,  then,  the  evaluation  sample  includes  representation  of 
the  three  predominant  types  of  service  delivery  models:  sites 
offering  only  individual  job  search;  sites  offering  primarily  job 
search  training  or  some  combination  of  individual  job  search  and 
job  search  training;  and  sites  offering  more  intensive  services 
(education,  vocational  training,  work  experience)  to  more  than  ten 
percent  of  their  E&T  participants.  In  addition,  by  being  national 
in  scope,  the  evaluation  sample  reflects  broad  variation  in  local 
circumstances  that  may  have  some  effect  on  the  nature  and 
magnitude  of  the  impact  of  the  E&T  Program.  The  sites  range  in 
size  from  small  rural  offices  serving  as  few  as  56  participants  per 
month,  to  large  urban  centers  serving  in  excess  of  5,000  participants 
per  month.  The  sites  also  vary  in  terms  of  their  operational 
characteristics  (see  Chapter  Three),  and  in  terms  of  external  factors 
expected  to  affect  the  Program's  success.  For  example, 
unemployment  rates  during  the  period  of  this  study  ranged  from  a 
low  of  three  percent  to  a  high  of  17  percent  among  the  selected 
communities. 
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TABLE  4.1:  LIST  OF  LOCAL  FOOD  STAMP  AGENCIES  (COUNTIES) 

PARTICIPATING  IN  THE  E&T  EVALUATION 


Allegheny,  Pennsylvania 
Anderson,  South  Carolina 
Anderson,  Tennessee 
Arapahoe,  Colorado 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana 
Bexar,  Texas 
Blair,  Pennsylvania 
Brazos,  Texas 
Caddo,  Louisiana 
Calcasieu,  Louisiana 
Catham,  Georgia 
Cook,  Illinois 
Dallas,  Texas 
El  Paso,  Texas 
Etowah,  Alabama 
Fayette,  Kentucky 
Harris,  Texas 
Hidalgo,  Texas 
Hillsdale,  Michigan 
Houghton,  Michigan 
Jackson,  Alabama 
Jackson,  Michigan 
Jefferson,  Kentucky 
Kent,  Michigan 
Kenton,  Kentucky 
Lake,  Indiana 
Linn,  Oregon 
Los  Angeles,  Califomia 


Madison,  Indiana 
Maricopa,  Arizona 
Marion,  Oregon 
Marion,  West  Virginia 
Mercer,  West  Virginia 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
Mobile,  Alabama 
Multnomah,  Oregon 
New  York  City,  New  York 
Nueces,  Texas 
Omaha,  Nebraska 
Ouachita,  Louisiana 
Passaic,  New  Jersey 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Provo,  Utah 

Richland,  South  Carolina 
Roanoke,  Virginia 
San  Diego,  Califomia 
Shawnee,  Kansas 
Tarrant,  Texas 
Travis,  Texas 
Tulare,  Califomia 
Westmoreland,  Pennsylvania 
Wyandotte,  Kansas 
Yolo,  Califomia 
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SELECTION  OF  THE  E&T  PARTICIPANT  SAMPLE  AND 
RANDOM  ASSIGNMENT 


This  section  describes  the  process  used  to  select  the  sample  of 
E&T-eligible  study  participants,  and  to  assign  individuals  randomly 
to  either  the  treatment  or  control  group. 

The  Treatment  As  previously  discussed,  perhaps  the  single  most  important  feature 

of  this  evaluation  is  the  random  assignment  of  eligible  E&T 
participants  to  treatment  and  control  groups.  Comparing  outcomes 
for  the  two  groups  yields  a  unbiased  estimate  of  the  Program's 
effect.  An  important  part  of  such  a  design  is  that  the  point  of 
random  assignment  essentially  defines  the  treatment  that  is  being 
studied.  That  is,  the  experiences  of  those  individuals  assigned  to 
the  treatment  group  after  the  point  of  random  assignment  defines 
the  program  whose  effects  are  being  estimated. 

There  are  two  types  of  E&T  participants:  nonexempts  who  are 
required  by  regulation  to  participate  in  the  Program  and  volunteers. 
Nonexempts  are  generally  considered  to  be  able-bodied  adults  who 
are  not  precluded  from  obtaining  regular  employment  by  virtue  of 
specified  constraints  (e.g.,  caring  for  young  children).  A  failure  by 
these  individuals  to  comply  with  E&T  requirements  may  result  in 
a  termination  of  their  food  stamp  benefits.  Volunteers,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  exempt  from  mandatory  E&T  participation  and 
from  sanctions  for  noncompliance.  However,  the  1985  Act 
encourages  States  to  serve  food  stamp  recipients  who  wish  to 
participate.  Nationally,  it  is  estimated  that  about  six  percent  of  the 
E&T  population  is  made  up  of  volunteers  (see  Chapter  Three). 
Both  groups  were  included  in  the  study  sample  for  the  E&T 
evaluation  using  the  procedures  described  below. 

Local  FSAs  are  required,  as  part  of  the  certification  or 
recertification  process,  to  determine  the  E&T  exemption  status  of 
each  food  stamp  recipient,  including  every  individual  in  multi- 
person  households.  This  determination  point  was  used  for  random 
assignment  for  two  reasons.  First,  and  most  important,  it  is  the  first 
point  at  which  the  E&T  Program  is  expected  to  have  an  impact  on 
participants.  That  is,  some  food  stamp  applicants  may  view  the 
requirement  to  participate  in  E&T  as  too  demanding  and  may 
choose  not  to  participate  in  the  Food  Stamp  Program  at  once 
rather  than  comply  with  the  work  requirements.  To  randomly 
assign  individuals  at  some  later  point,  for  example  at  the  time  of 
assignment  to  a  service  component,  would  ignore  this  possible 
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effect^.  Second,  the  certification  interview  provided  a  convenient 
point  for  caseworkers  to  collect  the  needed  baseline  data  on  the 
characteristics  of  study  participants. 

The  decision  to  assign  individuals  randomly  at  the  point  of  E&T 
exemption  determination  does,  however,  have  important 
implications  for  the  interpretation  of  study  findings.  That  is,  the 
estimated  effect  of  E&T  represents  the  impact  of  the  Program  on 
those  who  received  services,  as  well  as  those  who  received  no 
services,  but  could  have  been  affected  by  the  requirement  to 
participate  in  the  Program"^.  For  example,  those  not  receiving 
services  might  leave  the  Food  Stamp  Program  sooner  than  they 
would  in  the  absence  of  E&T,  or  might  be  sanctioned  for 
noncomphance.  To  focus  only  on  those  who  actually  received 
services  would  incorrectly  estimate  effects  only  for  those  who  were 
not  only  required  to  participate  in  E&T,  but  who  were  also  willing 
and  motivated  enough  to  reach  the  point  of  entering  a  service 
component.  And,  as  will  be  discussed  in  Chapter  Six,  this  latter 
group  represents  only  about  47  percent  of  those  originally 
determined  nonexempt  for  Program  participation. 

Once  the  State  and  local  FSAs  were  recruited  for  the  E&T 
evaluation,  the  desired  sample  of  12,000  E&T-eligible  individuals 
was  allocated  to  the  selected  study  sites  using  the  square  root  of  the 
expected  level  of  E&T  participation  in  each  site  (this  was  used 
because  the  original  intent  was  to  construct  a  self-weighting 
samples).  The  resulting  site-specific  samples  were  then  used  to 
define  the  rate  at  which  participants  would  be  randomly  assigned 
to  yield  the  desired  sample  over  a  three-month  intake  period^. 


^  In  Chapter  Eight  it  is  shown  how  the  estimated  impacts 
would  be  different  if  computed  over  only  those  individuals  who 
actually  received  E&T  services. 

^  This  same  definition  was  also  used  by  MDRC  as  part  of  the 
well-publicized  evaluations  of  the  WIN-demonstrations  (Gueron, 
1990). 

^  Because  the  flow  of  E&T  participants  was,  in  a  number  of 
offices,  lower  than  expected,  the  sampling  rates  were  adjusted 
during  the  course  of  the  random  assignment  process.  Consequently, 
sampling  weights  were  adjusted  to  reflect  this  change  by  linking 
study  participants  to  the  time  frame  in  which  they  were  selected. 
The  derivation  of  the  sampling  weights  is  described  in  Appendix  A. 
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This  was  done  by  dividing  the  expected  number  of  E&T  eligibles, 
as  estimated  by  each  local  FSA,  by  the  desired  sample  size  to 
calculate  a  sampling  rate  for  each  site.  For  example,  if  the 
estimated  sampling  rate  was  four,  the  random  assignment  process 
for  that  site  would  be  designed  to  select  one  study  participant  out 
of  every  four  individuals  determined  to  be  nonexempt  for  the  E&T 
Program  (or  a  volunteer). 

In  six  of  the  sampled  local  FSAs,  particular  classes  of  eligible  E&T 
participants  were  excluded  from  the  study  and  were,  therefore,  not 
subject  to  random  assignment: 

o  In  one  State  (accounting  for  five  local  FSAs),  the  State 
legislature  had  passed  a  law  requiring  that  all  18-25  year  old  GA 
recipients  participate  in  the  State's  comprehensive  employment 
and  training  program.  Because  the  State's  legal  counsel  would 
not  grant  a  waiver  for  the  purpose  of  this  study,  and  because  this 
provision  prevented  the  creation  of  a  control  group  that  would 
include  these  individuals,  all  E&T-eligibles  in  this  category  were 
excluded  from  participation  in  the  evaluation  in  these  five  sites. 

o  In  one  site,  concerns  about  the  burden  of  complying  with  the 
evaluation's  requirements  limited  the  study  to  offices  dealing 
with  only  non-public  assistance  cases  (i.e.,  those  receiving  only 
food  stamps).  As  a  consequence,  all  GA  clients,  constituting 
about  87  percent  of  the  site's  E&T  eligible  population,  were 
excluded  from  random  assignment. 

Adjustments  for  the  exclusion  of  these  categories  of  eligible  E&T 
participants  have  been  included  in  the  statistical  procedures  used 
to  extrapolate  information  about  the  study  sample  to  the  population 
of  all  E&T  participants  (see  Appendix  A). 

Random  Preparation  and  Training.  Before  initiating  the  random  assignment 

Assignment  process,  project  staff  conducted  two  rounds  of  site  visits  to  each  of 

the  selected  local  study  sites.  The  first  visits  took  place  between 
January  and  March  of  1988;  the  second  round  between  March  and 
May,  1988.  The  purpose  of  the  first  visit  was  to  complete  the 
Program  Operations  Inventory  (POI)  form,  which  provided  some 
basic  information  about  the  operation  of  the  E&T  Program  at  the 
local  site,  and  to  determine  how  the  planned  random  assignment 
and  data  collection  procedures  could  be  implemented  within  the 
current  structure  of  the  local  office.  In  particular,  it  was  important 
to  learn  how  clients  flowed  through  the  system  and  to  identify  the 
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point  at  which  applicants  were  determined  to  be  nonexempt  E&T 
participants  (which  was  the  desired  point  of  random  assignment). 

In  addition,  this  first  visit  was  used  to  identify  a  site  coordinator  for 
each  local  FSA.  This  individual  was  typically  an  IM  supervisor  or 
lead  worker  who  agreed  to  serve  in  this  capacity  for  the  duration 
of  the  study.  In  addition  to  maintaining  control  of  the  random 
assignment  process,  this  individual  had  several  on-going 
responsibilities:  keeping  track  of  all  individuals  who  were  randomly 
assigned  particularly  with  regard  to  the  outcome  of  the  certification 
process;  ensuring  that  Baseline  Information  Forms  (BDF)  were 
completed  and  forwarded  to  the  evaluation  contractor  on  a  weekly 
basis;  ensuring  that  ETU  staff  completed  the  necessary  Client 
Participation  History  Forms  (CPHFs);  and  serving  as  the  primary 
point  of  contact  for  project  staff.  In  24  of  the  53  local  offices,  on- 
site  data  collectors  were  hired  to  serve  as  site  coordinators, 
implement  the  random  assignment  process,  and  obtain  the  baseline 
data;  local  staff  in  these  sites  completed  the  CPHF. 

Project  staff  used  the  time  between  the  two  site  visits  to  develop 
site-specific  training  manuals.  Three  basic  types  of  manuals  were 
developed:  one  for  the  local  site  coordinator;  one  for  the  eligibility 
workers  who  were  responsible  for  implementing  random 
assignment;  and  one  for  the  ETU  staff  who  were  responsible  for 
completing  the  CPHFs.  The  second  visit  was  then  used  to  train  all 
local  staff  in  implementing  the  random  assignment  process  and  in 
the  required  data  collection  procedures.  In  some  of  the  larger 
offices,  this  required  training  over  100  people. 

Defined  Unit  of  Random  Assignment.  Although  the  E&T  Program 
provides  services  to  individuals,  the  outcomes  of  interest  include 
both  effects  on  individuals  (employment  and  earnings)  and 
households  (food  stamp  benefits).  The  choice  of  a  unit  of  random 
assignment,  therefore,  has  important  implications  for  the  ability  of 
the  study  to  obtain  unbiased  estimates  of  Program  effects. 

The  unit  of  random  assignment  used  in  this  study  was  any  food 
stamp  household  that  contained  at  least  one  nonexempt  or 
volunteer  E&T  participant.  This  choice  was  made  for  two  reasons. 
First,  if  individuals  rather  than  households  were  randomly  assigned, 
estimated  household  level  impacts  would  be  systematically 
understated  (whether  they  were  positive  or  negative).  For  example, 
if  the  household  contained  two  nonexempt  persons,  one  assigned  to 
the  treatment  group  and  one  to  the  control  group,  the  household 
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level  effects  would  neutralize  each  other  thereby  producing  a 
downward  bias  on  the  overall  estimates.  Second,  using  the 
individual  as  the  unit  of  random  assignment  would  have  an  even 
more  serious  effect  on  individual-level  outcomes.  Labor  supply 
decisions  are  typically  made  jointly,  rather  than  independently, 
within  multi-person  households.  If,  for  example,  one  able-bodied 
household  member  finds  a  job,  this  may  result  in  the  reduction  in 
the  labor  supply  of  other  members  of  the  household  (referred  to  as 
labor  substitution).  Assigning  different  household  members  to 
different  study  statuses  could,  therefore,  interfere  with  the  normal 
process  of  household  decision-making,  and  could  artificially  induce 
differences  between  the  treatment  and  control  group  samples. 

Duration  of  Random  Assignment.  As  originally  conceived,  the 
process  of  random  assignment  was  to  take  place  during  a  period  of 
three  months  in  each  of  the  selected  study  sites.  Although  it  would 
have  been  easier  to  acquire  the  desired  sample  more  quickly, 
concerns  about  the  possible  impact  of  the  study  on  normal  program 
operations  dictated  the  longer  random  assignment  period.  Concern 
for  possible  treatment-intensity  bias  also  led  to  a  decision  to  restrict 
the  rate  of  sampling  (i.e.,  the  proportion  of  all  E&T  participants 
who  were  randomly  assigned  either  to  the  treatment  or  control 
group)  at  any  individual  site  to  a  maximum  of  40  percent  in  a  given 
month. 

As  a  result,  the  actual  random  assignment  process  involved 
allocating  nonexempt  and  volunteer  individuals  to  one  of  three 
groups  -  the  evaluation  treatment  group,  the  evaluation  control 
group,  and  non-study  participants.  Those  assigned  to  the  treatment 
and  non-study  groups  were  admitted  to  the  E&T  Program,  those 
assigned  to  the  control  group  were  excluded  from  Program 
participation  for  12  months  (the  defined  period  of  required  E&T 
participation).  However,  data  were  collected  only  for  those 
assigned  to  either  the  treatment  or  control  group. 

Specific  Random  Assignment  Procedures.  As  discussed  above, 
random  assignment  was  done  at  the  point  of  initial  determination 
of  nonexempt  E&T  status.  Except  in  those  few  offices  that 
required  food  stamp  applicants  to  participate  in  E&T  prior  to  food 
stamp  certification,  individuals  were  not  actually  considered  a  part 
of  the  study  sample  until  they  were  certified  for  food  stamp 
benefits.  Individuals  who  were  randomly  assigned  and  subsequently 
denied  benefits  were  not  included  in  the  study  sample. 
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Random  assignment  procedures  were  implemented  separately 
within  each  study  site  using  a  consistent  set  of  predetermined 
procedures  (see  Figure  4.1).  To  avoid  difficulties  associated  with 
having  large  numbers  of  individual  caseworkers  implement  the 
random  assigimient  procedures,  thereby  increasing  the  risk  of 
nonrandom  assigimient,  the  process  was  centralized  within  each 
office.  A  single  individual,  the  site  coordinator,  was  designated  and 
trained  to  control  the  random  assignment  decisions.  When  an  EM 
worker  determined  that  a  household  met  the  specified  E&T 
Program  criteria^,  he/she  contacted  the  designated  site  coordinator 
and  provided  the  last  four  digits  of  the  Social  Security  Number  of 
the  designated  applicant  for  the  household  (this  individual  may  or 
may  not  have  been  the  person  determined  to  be  E&T-eligible). 
The  site  coordinator  then  used  a  site-specific  random  assignment 
table  to  determine  the  household's  treatment  or  control  status.  An 
example  of  a  random  assignment  table  is  shown  in  Figure  4.2. 
Lx)cal  study  coordinators  matched  the  applicant's  Social  Security 
Number  against  this  list  to  determine  the  study  status  of  the  entire 
household. 

Information  on  all  households  assigned  to  either  the  treatment  or 
control  group  was  recorded  on  a  Client  Tracking  Log  (see 
Appendix  B).  Each  log  had  space  to  record  the  following 
information:  applicant's  name  and  Social  Security  Number;  food 
stamp  case  number;  date  of  random  assignment  and  assigned  group 
(treatment  or  control);  the  name  and  Social  Security  Number  of 
each  nonexempt  or  volunteer  E&T  participant  in  the  household; 
and  whether  the  case  was  certified  or  denied  for  food  stamp 
benefits.  Each  form  was  designed  to  record  up  to  four  cases  with 
centrally  assigned  identification  numbers  for  each  case  pre-printed 
on  the  form  ;  this  number  was  also  recorded  on  the  Baseline 
Interview  Form.  The  Tracking  Logs  were  maintained  by  the 
respective  local  site  coordinators,  with  copies  sent  to  the  evaluation 
contractor  biweekly. 


In  two  sites,  random  assignment  was  done  using  nightly  runs 
of  computer-generated  notices  scheduled  to  be  sent  to  nonexempt 
E&T  participants.  These  letters  (produced  at  the  State  office) 
were  pulled  on  a  daily  basis  and  randomly  assigned  to  one  of  three 
groups  based  on  Social  Security  Nimiber  as  in  other  sites. 
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4.1:  RANDOM  ASSIGNMENT  PROCEDURES 
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FIGURE  4.2:     EXAMPLE  OF  RANDOM  ASSIGNMENT  TABLE 
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The  Logs  were  used  to  keep  track  of  all  individuals  who  were 
randomly  assigned,  and  most  importantly  to  record  the  eventual 
certification  status  of  each  case.  Recall  that  random  assignment 
normally  took  place  at  the  time  of  application  for  food  stamps,  but 
only  cases  that  were  eventually  certified  for  benefits  were  included 
in  the  study  sample  (where  applicants  were  referred  to  job  search 
all  applicants  were  included  in  the  study  sample).  In  total,  close  to 
30,000  applicants  were  randomly  assigned,  but  only  about  13,000 
were  eventually  certified  for  food  stamps  and  included  in  the  study 
sample.  Baseline  Interview  Forms  for  denied  cases  were  collected 
but  not  keypunched. 

During  the  initial  stages  of  random  assignment,  it  was  found  that 
work  registrants  were  being  assigned  to  the  study  sample  at  a  lower 
rate  than  originally  anticipated.  Discussions  were  held  with  local 
FSA  office  staff  and  site  visits  were  conducted  to  three  local  sites 
(those  with  particularly  severe  shortfalls)  to  determine  the  cause  of 
the  problem.  The  finding  was  that  local  PSAs  had  over-estimated 
the  flow  of  new  E&T  participants  at  the  start  of  the  evaluation,  and 
these  estimates  had  been  used  to  calculate  the  random  assignment 
algorithms.  The  algorithms  were  modified  to  ensure  that  an 
adequate  sample  was  obtained  for  the  duration  of  the  study  and  in 
some  instances  the  period  of  random  assignment  was  extended.  The 
sampling  weights  used  to  inflate  the  sample  to  national  totals  were 
computed  in  a  way  that  took  this  varying  probability  of  selection 
into  account.  Weights  assigned  to  individual  study  subjects  were 
based  on  when  individuals  were  randomly  assigned,  and  the 
sampling  rate  in  effect  at  that  time  (see  Appendix  A). 

Of  the  55  original  study  sites,  13  had  no  initial  problems 
implementing  the  random  assignment  process.  In  36  sites  the  flow 
of  E&T  referrals  had  been  overestimated  due  to  problems  such  as 
the  erroneous  inclusion  of  non-food  stamp  employment  and  training 
program  cases,  poor  estimation  procedures,  or  seasonal  fluctuations 
in  employment.  In  some  instances,  data  for  a  wider  geographic 
area  than  covered  by  the  selected  study  site  were  used  to  produce 
the  estimates.  In  four  sites,  workers  were  initially  lax  in  their 
attention  to  the  random  assignment  procedures,  as  heavy  caseload 
assignments  caused  study  procedures  to  take  a  back  seat  to  the 
more  pressing  problems  of  dealing  with  clients.  Finally,  agency  re- 
organization and  high  rates  of  staff  turnover  disrupted  the  initial 
stages  of  random  assignment  in  two  sites. 
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All  random  assignment  problems  were  quickly  fixed  except  in  two 
sites  where  the  problems  were  considered  particularly  severe. 
Rather  than  jeopardize  the  study  findings,  it  was  decided  to  drop 
these  sites  from  the  ongoing  study.  This  resulted  in  a  total  sample 
of  53  local  FSAs  for  the  impact  and  cost  analyses. 

Of  the  original  sample  of  13,086  individuals,  6,376  (49  percent) 
were  assigned  to  the  treatment  group  and  6,710  (51  percent)  to  the 
control  group.  Those  assigned  to  the  treatment  group  received  the 
same  Program  services  they  would  have  received  in  the  absence  of 
the  evaluation.  Those  assigned  to  the  control  group  were  excused 
from  the  E&T  requirements  for  a  period  of  12  months  -  the 
duration  of  the  evaluation  FoUov/up  Survey  period.  Baseline  and 
followup  data  were  obtained  for  individuals  in  both  the  treatment 
and  control  groups.  The  period  during  which  applicants  were 
randomly  assigned  varied  among  the  different  sites,  but  the  earliest 
starting  date  was  March  16,  1988  and  the  latest  was  June  15,  1988. 
The  concluding  dates  ranged  from  July  1,  1988  to  September  20, 
1988. 

Results  of  As  previously  discussed,  random  assignment  provides  comparable 

Random  participants  in  the  treatment  and  control  groups,  so  that  outcomes 

Assignment  for  the  control  group  could  be  interpreted  as  what  would  have 

happened  to  the  treatment  group  in  the  absence  of  the  E&T 
Program.  When  properly  implemented,  random  assignment  ensures 
that  simple  comparisons  of  means  and  proportions  will  yield 
unbiased  estimates  of  impacts.  If  the  random  assignment  process 
is  imperfectly  implemented,  however,  these  comparisons  may  not 
yield  valid  estimates.  This  section  examines  the  characteristics  of 
the  individuals  assigned  to  the  treatment  and  control  group  to 
determine  if  the  resulting  samples  are,  in  fact,  comparable.^ 


"  The  data  discussed  here  differ  substantially  from  those 
presented  in  Chapter  Three.  In  Chapter  Three  participants  were 
weighted  to  provide  estimates  of  the  characteristics  of  the  total 
E&T  population.  The  information  presented  here,  however, 
focuses  on  unweighted  means,  i.e.,  a  description  of  the  sample  as 
it  was  drawn.  The  purpose  of  this  section  is  not  to  determine  how 
well  the  sample  represented  the  national  population,  but  simply 
how  well  the  two  halves  of  the  sample  (i.e.,  treatments  and 
controls)  matched  each  other.  Unweighted  means  are  more 
appropriate  for  this  purpose. 
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As  shown  in  Table  4.2,  the  treatment  and  control  groups  were 
extremely  similar  in  their  demographic  characteristics.  Sixty  percent 
of  participants  in  both  groups  were  between  the  ages  of  22  and  40, 
while  about  16  percent  were  younger  and  23  percent  were  older. 
Males  predominate,  comprising  58  percent  of  the  sample  in  both 
groups.  With  regard  to  marital  status,  nearly  a  quarter  in  each 
group  were  currently  married,  nearly  half  had  never  been  married, 
and  the  remainder  were  divorced,  widowed,  or  separated.  Finally, 
about  half  of  all  participants  were  Black  and  most  of  the  remainder 
White,  with  some  nine  percent  Hispanic  or  of  some  other  ethnic 
group. 

Similarly,  the  two  groups  were  quite  comparable  in  the  distribution 
of  household  size,  household  type,  and  the  number  of  E&T 
participants.  In  both  groups,  over  half  the  sampled  households 
consisted  of  a  single  individual,  and  about  90  percent  of  the 
sampled  households  contained  just  one  E&T  participant.  About 
half  of  the  multi-person  households  consisted  of  two  married  adults 
plus  dependent  children,  or  a  single  female  with  her  dependent 
children.  The  remaining  households  consisted  of  childless  couples 
and  groups  of  unrelated  adults. 

The  treatment  and  control  groups  were  also  well  matched  with 
regard  to  sources  and  total  amount  of  income.  The  one  important 
exception  is  GA  which  was  received  by  15  percent  of  the  treatment 
group,  but  by  19  percent  of  the  control  group.  Sixty  percent  of 
households  in  each  group  reported  annual  incomes  under  $3,000, 
another  18  percent  between  $3,000  and  $6,000,  and  only  two 
percent  above  $15,000.  Likewise,  24  percent  of  households  in  each 
group  had  earnings,  and  two  to  seven  percent  had  each  of  a 
number  of  other  kinds  of  income,  including  AFDC,  Social  Security, 
and  Child  Support. 

With  regard  to  education,  the  distributions  were  nearly  identical 
between  the  two  groups:  just  over  half  did  not  finish  high  school, 
36  percent  obtained  a  high  school  diploma  or  a  G.E.D.  but  went  no 
further,  and  the  remaining  12  percent  attended  or  graduated  from 
college.  The  statistics  on  labor  market  experience  were,  however, 
less  comparable.  While  equal  proportions  of  the  treatment  and 
control  groups  worked  during  the  12  months  prior  to  random 
assignment,  the  proportion  of  participants  that  had  worked  in  the 
more  distant  past  is  31  percent  for  the  treatment  group  versus  27 
percent  for  the  control  group.  Consequently,  the  treatment  group 
contained  a  smaller  proportion  of  participants  who  never  worked. 
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TABLE  4.2:   DEMOGRAPHIC  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  TREATMENT  AND  CONTROL 

GROUP  MEMBERS  (Unweighted  Percentages) 


DEMOGRAPHIC  CHARACTERISTICS  Treatment  Control 
Age 

Under  22  15.6%  16.6% 

22-30  31.5  30.5 

31-40  30.0  29.4 

Over  40  22.9  23.6 

Gender 

Male  58.4%  58.1% 

Female  41.6  41.8 

Marital  Status 

Currently  married  23.6%  22.9% 

Divorced,  widowed,  separated  28.9  27.9 

Never  married  47.5  49.1 

Ethnicity 

White  41.6%  41.1% 

Black  49.9  49.4 

Hispanic  7.6  8.5 

Other  0.8  1.0 

HOUSEHOLD  CHARACTERISTICS 

Household  size: 

1  53.1%  53.2% 

2  17.0  17.1 

3  12.1  11.7 

4  8.9  8.6 

5  or  more  8.9  8.9 

Household  type: 

Single  person  47.7%  47.8% 

Multiple  adults,  no  child(ren)  21.0  21.5 

Households  with  child(ren)  31.3  30.7 
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TABLE  4.2:  (Continued) 


Treatment  Control 

Number  of  E&T  participants: 

1  89.6%  89.1% 

2  9.4  9.6 

3  or  more  1.0  1.3 

INCOME  AND  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE 

General  Assistance  15.0%  19.0% 

Earnings  24.0  23.9 

Social  Security/Pensions  5.9  5.5 

AFDC  7.1  6.5 

Medicaid  6.6  6.5 

Child  Support  3.7  3.3 

Unemployment  Benefits  2.3  2.5 

Public  Housing  2.8  2.8 

Other  Housing  Assistance  1.9  1.6 

Total  income  in  past  12  months: 

Less  than  $3,001  59.6%  60.6% 

$3,001-$6,000  18.2  18.1 

$6,001 -$9,000  9.6  8.9 

$9,001-$  12,000  4.2  4.1 

$12,001-$15,000  2.2  2.1 

More  than  $15,000  2.4  2.2 

Percent  of  OMB  Poverty  Status 

Missing  3.8%  4.0% 

Under  75  Percent  71.4  71.4 

75  -  150  Percent  20.4  20.3 

Over  150  Percent  4.5  4.4 
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TABLE  4.2:  (Continued) 


EDUCATIONAL  BACKGROUND  AND  LABOR 

MARKET  EXPERIENCE  Treatment  Control 
Education 

Less  than  grade  12  52.1%  51.7% 

High  school  graduate  28.7  28.5 

G.E.D.  7.3  7.9 

Some  college  10.1  10.2 

College  graduate  1.8  1.7 

Labor  Market  Experience 

Worked  during  last  12  months  52.6%  53.1% 

Worked,  but  not  during  last  12  months  30.7  27.0 

Never  worked  16.7  19.9 


Source:  Baseline  Information  Forms. 
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In  summary,  the  treatment  and  control  groups  are  well  matched  on 
measurable  characteristics  with  the  exception  of  small  differences 
in  the  receipt  of  GA  (higher  for  controls)  and  the  proportion  with 
work  experience  more  than  12  months  prior  to  certification  (higher 
for  treatments).  Based  on  contacts  with  staff  at  the  participating 
sites,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  random  assignment 
process  was  distorted  in  any  way.  Further,  an  examination  of 
sample  characteristics  at  the  local  agency  level  also  indicates  that 
differences  were  randomly  distributed,  and  unlikely  to  be  caused  by 
problems  in  implementing  random  assignment.  Any  differences 
between  the  two  groups  are,  therefore,  judged  to  arise  by  chance 
rather  than  systematic  differences  in  random  assignment.  Chapter 
Five  discusses  procedures  used  to  control  for  any  baseline 
differences  in  estimating  the  effect  of  E&T  on  participants' 
employment,  earnings,  and  receipt  of  public  assistance  benefits. 


DATA  COLLECTION 

This  section  describes  the  types  of  data  that  were  collected  for  use 
in  this  study.  The  discussion  is  divided  into  two  parts:  participant- 
level  data  collected  on  study  individuals  and  their  households;  and 
site-level  data  collected  about  E&T  Program  operations  and  costs. 

Participant  Study  participant-level  data  were  derived  from  four  sources:  a 

Data  Baseline  Information  Form  (BIF)  completed  at  the  time  of  food 

stamp  certification;  a  Client  Participation  History  Form  (CPHF) 
used  to  record  information  on  the  E&T  participation  experiences 
of  those  individuals  assigned  to  the  treatment  group;  administrative 
records  of  food  stamp  benefits;  and  a  combination  of  in-person  and 
telephone  surveys  of  study  participants  for  a  period  of  12  months 
after  random  assignment.  Each  is  described  below,  and  copies  of 
all  participant  data  collection  forms  are  provided  in  Appendix  B. 

Study  Participant  Baseline  Data.  A  Baseline  Interview  Form  (BIF) 
was  completed  by  IM  caseworkers  or  on-site  data  collectors  for 
each  study  participant,  including  both  treatment  and  control  group 
members.  Sources  included  documentation  provided  for  food 
stamp  certification,  information  available  in  the  case  record,  and  a 
limited  number  of  questions  posed  during  the 
certification/recertification  interview.  The  BIF  was  used  to  obtain 
information  needed  to  locate  study  participants  for  the  followup 
interviews  (telephone  numbers  were  obtained,  where  possible,  for 
two  non-household  members  who  would  know  the  individual's 
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future  whereabouts),  and  to  collect  data  needed  to  adjust  for  survey 
nonresponse  and  improve  the  precision  of  the  impact  estimates  (see 
Chapter  Five  and  Appendix  A).  Basehne  information  included 
household-level  data  on  current  sources  and  amounts  of  earned  and 
unearned  income,  the  demographic  characteristics  of  all  household 
members,  and  information  on  the  prior  education,  training  and 
work  experience  of  each  E&T  participant  in  the  household. 
Baseline  information  was  collected  on  13,086  E&T  participants 
representing  a  total  of  10,480  households. 

E&T  Program  Participation  History.  For  individuals  assigned  to 
the  treatment  group,  a  Ghent  Participation  History  Form  (CPHF) 
was  completed  by  local  ETU  staff  to  record  data  on  participants' 
E&T  experiences.  For  all  major  Program-related  events,  the  ETU 
workers  recorded  the  date,  a  description  of  the  action,  and  a  code 
that  most  closely  corresponded  to  the  recorded  activity.  (A  Hst  of 
codes  was  provided  on  the  form,  with  means  for  recording  other 
codes.)  This  information  was  used  in  analysis  to  define  the  nature 
of  the  treatment  received  by  each  study  participant  assigned  to  the 
E&T  Program. 

Of  the  original  sample  of  6,376  E&T  eligibles  in  the  treatment 
group,  CPHFs  were  obtained  for  4,591  individuals  (72  percent). 
Reasons  for  this  shortfall  include:  individuals  leaving  the  Food 
Stamp  Program  before  initiating  contact  with  their  assigned  ETU 
caseworker  (the  point  at  which  the  CPHF  was  initiated);  failure  of 
some  ETU  workers  to  complete  a  CPHF  for  some  study 
participants  despite  instructions  to  do  so;  and  the  complete  loss  in 
transmission  of  all  forms  for  one  site.  A  total  of  42  sites  provided 
information  on  over  half  of  the  treatment  group  sample;  32 
provided  information  for  over  three-fourths  of  the  original  sample. 

Although  the  precise  effect  of  this  incomplete  information  is 
unknown,  an  examination  of  the  characteristics  of  individuals  for 
whom  CPHFs  are  missing  indicates  that  on  measurable 
characteristics  the  missing  individuals  closely  resemble  those  for 
whom  CPHFs  were  received. 

Food  Stamp  Benefits.  In  addition  to  self-reported  information 
obtained  from  the  followup  surveys  (described  below),  data  on  the 
monthly  receipt  of  food  stamp  benefits  by  all  study  participants 
were  obtained  from  State  administrative  records  for  a  period  of  12 
months  after  random  assignment.  In  most  instances,  this  was  done 
electronically  by  matching   computer  records   of  participant 
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identifiers  (from  the  BIF)  against  State  master  issuance  files.  In 
five  sites,  data  were  abstracted  by  hand  from  case  records,  either 
by  project  staff  or  by  local  FSA  caseworkers. 

As  with  the  CPHFs,  however,  data  were  not  received  for  all  study 
participants  for  all  12  months  after  random  assignment.  Of  the 
original  sample  of  10,480  households,  data  were  obtained  for  9,001 
(86  percent).  But  complete  12  month  data  were  not  available  for 
many  of  these  households.  For  the  most  part,  this  lack  of  complete 
information  stems  from  three  types  of  problems:  noncooperation 
by  State  FSAs  -  one  State  (representing  one  local  site)  provided  no 
data  at  all,  and  another  five  States  (representing  10  local  sites) 
could  not  provide  data  for  the  complete  12  month  followup  period; 
programming  difficulties  encountered  by  State  personnel  in  two 
States  (representing  six  sites)  resulted  in  questionable  data  for  some 
months,  data  which  were  excluded  from  the  analysis  files  ;  and, 
most  States  failed  to  find  matches  for  some  study  participants 
between  the  identifying  information  collected  at  the  baseline 
interview  and  that  residing  in  the  State  issuance  files.  The  latter 
problem  was  a  result  of  either  mismatched  Social  Security 
Numbers,  or  data  being  purged  from  State  files  between  the  time 
of  random  assignment  and  the  date  of  the  requested  computer- 
match. 

Altogether,  some  data  were  obtained  for  all  study  participants  in  29 
study  sites,  and  for  at  least  three-quarters  of  the  study  sample  in  48 
study  sites. 

Followup  Surveys.  The  followup  surveys  consisted  of  three 
interviews  with  each  sampled  study  participant,  including  both 
treatment  and  control  group  members.  The  interviews  took  place 
at  approximately  four-month  intervals  after  random  assignment  to 
produce  a  year's  worth  of  historical  informafion  about  the 
individual's  employment  status,  income,  and  receipt  of  various 
public  benefits.  The  first  wave  interviews  were  all  done  in  person, 
while  second  and  third  wave  interviews  were  done  by  telephone 
whenever  possible.  (Where  required,  the  interviews  were  done  in 
Spanish.)  In  the  third  wave,  all  individuals  who  could  not  be 
located  by  telephone  were  interviewed  in  person.  In  the  second 
wave,  however,  resource  constraints  limited  the  in-person  interviews 
for  individuals  who  could  not  be  contacted  by  telephone  to  half  of 
the  original  sites  (sites  designated  for  in-person  interviews  were 
selected  at  random). 
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The  data  collected  during  the  followup  surveys  included:  for  each 
study  participant,  a  complete  month-by-month  job  history  (dates  of 
employment,  type  of  job,  wages,  hours  worked  including  overtime, 
and  job-related  expenses);  for  each  study  participant,  receipt  of 
employment  and  training  services  from  any  source,  and  associated 
costs  and/or  subsidies;  and,  for  the  entire  household,  receipt  of 
unearned  income,  by  source  and  by  month,  and  monthly  earnings 
for  every  household  member  who  was  not  a  study  participant. 
Information  on  employment  and  training  services  was  collected  only 
at  the  time  of  the  first  wave  followup  survey,  approximately  four 
months  after  the  date  of  random  assignment. 

For  the  first  wave,  interviewers  were  provided  with  both  addresses 
and  telephone  numbers  from  the  BIF  and  were  instructed  to  call 
the  respondents  first,  if  a  telephone  number  had  been  provided,  in 
order  to  set  up  an  appointment  for  an  interview.  In  cases  where  a 
telephone  number  was  not  provided,  interviewers  went  directly  to 
the  provided  address  and  completed  the  survey.  Because  of  the 
long  sampling  period,  and  the  normal  delays  involved  in  locating 
respondents,  some  interviews  conducted  during  the  second  wave 
actually  gathered  information  on  a  full  12-month  period  from  the 
time  of  random  assignment.  About  740  such  interviews  were 
completed  during  the  second  wave.  In  these  cases,  no  third  wave 
interviews  were  attempted. 

The  followup  surveys  encountered  a  number  of  unexpected 
problems  which  resulted  in  significantly  lower  than  anticipated 
response  rates.  Of  the  original  13,086  E&T  eligibles  who  were 
randomly  assigned,  first  wave  followup  surveys  were  completed  for 
66  percent;  complete  12-month  data  were  obtained  for  only  50 
percent  (see  Table  4.3).  The  previous  Work  Registration/Job 
Search  Demonstration  (Lerman  et  al.,  1986)  reported  similar 
problems  locating  study  participants  -  that  study's  overall  response 
rate  was  64  percent  after  three  months,  and  51  percent  after  six 
months. 

Three  major  factors  contributed  to  this  lower  than  expected 
response  rate: 

o  Extreme  mobility  on  the  part  of  the  respondents.  For 
example,  aknost  one  third  of  the  respondents  who  were 
located  during  the  first  wave  of  interviewing,  about  four 
months  after  random  assignment,  had  changed  addresses 
since  random  assignment.  In  addition,  by  the  time  of  the 
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TABLE  4.3:    NONRESPONSE  TO  THE  FOLLOWUP  SURVEYS 


l\.ariUUIIuy  /\oi>igIlCU  allU  DdoCliilC  IIIICIVICW  ^UlllUlCiCU 

Missing  Data  Needed  for  Followup  Survey 

202 

First  Wave  Followup  Survey  Attempts 

12,884 

First  Wave  Completed  Cases 

8,516 

First  Wavp  Rpsnnnse  Rate^ 

(66%^ 

Second  Wave  Followup  Survey  Attempts^ 

7,636 

Second  Wave  Completed  Cases 

6,631 

Second  Wave  Response  Rate 

(87%) 

Third  Wave  Followup  Survey  Attempts 

7,001 

Third  Wave  Completed  Cases 

5,701 

Third  Wave  Response  Rate 

(81%) 

Total  Sample  With  12  Months  of  Followup  Data 

6,440 

Total  Response  Rate 

(50%) 

Response  rate  =  (Number  Completed/  Number  of  Attempts). 

This  figure  is  less  than  the  number  completed  in  the  First  Wave  because  field 
interviewing  for  individuals  without  telephones  was  conducted  in  only  half  the  sites 
in  the  Second  Wave  survey.  All  sites  were,  however,  included  in  the  Third  Wave 
Survey. 
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third  wave  (about  8  months  later)  at  least  50  percent  of  the 
remaining  respondents  were  not  at  the  telephone  number  they 
provided  during  the  first  followup  survey. 

o  Limited  verification  of  addresses  by  the  local  Food  Stamp 
office.  The  addresses  obtained  during  the  baseline  interview 
sometimes  turned  out  to  be  vacant  lots  or  unoccupied  houses. 
Additionally,  the  addresses  of  food  stamp  recipients  who  have 
moved  are  seldom  updated  by  local  FSAs  in  offices  where 
benefits  are  not  mailed  and,  as  a  consequence,  office  staff 
could  not  help  in  locating  respondents. 

o  A  large  contingent  of  the  sample  are  homeless  individuals.  It 
is  estimated  that  about  eight  percent  of  the  individuals 
selected  in  the  sample  were  homeless  at  the  time  of  random 
assignment  and  the  completion  of  the  baseline  interview  (the 
source  of  information  needed  to  later  locate  study 
participants). 

Certainly  the  largest  problem  was  the  mobility  of  the  respondents. 
Once  a  respondent  was  located,  obtaining  his  or  her  cooperation 
was  not  a  major  problem.  Only  2.5  percent  of  the  located 
respondents  actually  refused  to  provide  information  to  the 
interviewers.  However,  during  the  approximately  four  months 
between  the  baseline  date  and  the  date  of  the  first  followup 
interview,  almost  one-third  of  the  respondents  changed  addresses 
at  least  once.  It  would  certainly  be  a  reasonable  assumption, 
therefore,  that  an  even  higher  percentage  of  the  nonrespondents 
also  changed  addresses.  This  pattern  was  consistent  in  the 
subsequent  waves  of  data  collection  as  well. 

In  attempting  to  locate  those  respondents  who  had  moved  or  were 
homeless,  contact  was  made  with  the  local  PSA  in  which  they  had 
first  apphed  for  benefits.  In  general,  the  staff  at  these  offices  were 
helpful  in  searching  their  files  and  providing  any  available 
information.  However,  because  administrative  procedures  vary  as 
to  the  requirement  for  respondents  to  provide  updated  addresses, 
and  because  many  of  the  respondents  were  no  longer  receiving 
food  stamps  by  the  time  of  the  first  foDowup  survey,  the  percentage 
of  cases  for  which  new  information  was  available  was  extremely 
low,  typically  less  than  ten  percent  of  the  requests  made  for 
additional  data.  Interviewers  frequently  reported  that  they  would 
arrive  at  an  address  provided  by  the  local  PSA  to  find  a  vacant  lot 
or  a  boarded-up  house.  According  to  local  office  staff,  because 
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addresses  are  often  not  verified,  and  this  is  apparently  known  by  at 
least  some  clients,  false  addresses  are  not  uncommon. 

Locating  respondents  was  further  impeded  by  the  number  of  single 
persons  and  the  number  of  homeless  in  the  sample,  both  groups 
having  particularly  high  rates  of  nonresponse  because  of  their 
mobility.  Single  persons,  accounting  for  over  half  the  original 
sample,  were  almost  twice  as  likely  to  be  nonrespondents  than 
individuals  in  multi-person  households  (45  vs.  24  percent  were 
nonrespondents). 

Similarly,  the  unexpectedly  high  proportion  of  homeless  in  the  study 
sample  (about  eight  percent^)  caused  serious  problems  for  the 
followup  surveys.  The  incidence  of  homelessness  was  about  equally 
distributed  between  the  treatment  and  control  groups,  however, 
those  individuals  identified  as  probably  homeless  were  significantly 
more  likely  to  have  been  nonresponders  to  the  First  Wave 
Followup  survey  --  74  percent  of  those  individuals  determined  to  be 
homeless  were  nonrespondents,  as  compared  to  30  percent  of  the 
non-homeless.  Most  of  the  homeless  (70  percent)  were  selected  in 
two  urban  sites;  in  one  site  about  half  the  E&T  population  were 
homeless,  and  in  the  other  the  rate  was  about  80  percent.  In  one 
of  these  sites,  about  70  percent  of  the  non-homeless  were 
interviewed,  but  only  about  one  in  twenty  of  the  homeless  could  be 
found.  Homelessness  was  not  exclusively  a  large  city  problem,  as 
significant  numbers  of  homeless  were  found  in  a  number  of 
medium-sized  communities.  Cooperation  was  received  from  the 
shelter  staffs  in  some  locations;  but,  in  many  instances,  shelter  staff 
were  unable  or  unwilling  to  provide  such  assistance,  in  some  cases 
citing  confidentiality  concerns. 

Because  the  problems  encountered  were  primarily  related  to  the 
types  of  individuals  included  in  the  sample,  the  rates  of  response  to 
the  followup  surveys,  varied  substantially  from  site-to-site.  Local 


To  estimate  the  magnitude  of  the  homeless  problem, 
information  was  obtained  from  the  Contact  Records  maintained  by 
the  individual  follow-up  survey  interviewers.  This  information 
consisted  of  the  following  indications:  the  individual  could  not 
provide  an  address  or  phone  number  at  the  time  of  the  Baseline 
Interview;  the  address  provided  was  a  homeless  shelter  or  a 
"voucher  hotel";  or  some  other  indication  that  the  individual  lacked 
a  permanent  address. 
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FSAs  targeted  different  types  of  individuals  for  inclusion  in  the 
E&T  Program,  sometimes  targeting  people  who  tended  to  be 
difficult  to  locate  four  months  after  certification  for  food  stamp 
benefits.  As  a  result,  20  study  sites  had  response  rates  of  over  75 
percent  for  the  first  wave  followup  survey,  27  sites  had  response 
rates  between  50  and  75  percent,  six  had  response  rates  between 
40  and  50  percent,  and  two  (the  high  homeless  sites)  had  response 
rates  of  close  to  25  percent. 

As  with  excluded  categories  of  E&T  clients,  statistical  adjustments 
were  developed  to  account  for  this  survey  nonresponse  using 
participants'  baseline  characteristics  (see  Appendix  A).  Final 
sampling  weights  were  constructed  for  each  of  the  12  months  for 
which  data  were  collected  following  initial  random  assignment. 

Summary  Figure  4.3  summarizes  the  data  availability  for  all  individuals  in  the 

initial  study  sample  (i.e.,  those  randomly  assigned  and  included  in 
the  Baseline  Interview  sample)  by  treatment  and  control  group 
status.  As  shown,  differential  response  rates  across  the  various  data 
sources  leads  to  varying  sample  sizes  for  particular  types  of  data. 
Table  4.4  provides  information  on  the  characteristics  of  individuals 
for  whom  a  lack  of  data  is  particularly  severe.  For  the  most  part, 
the  availability  of  CPHF  data  does  not  significantly  vary  by 
individual  characteristics.  As  mentioned  earlier,  however, 
nonresponse  to  the  followup  surveys  is  largely  concentrated  among 
single  males.  Chapter  Five  (and  Appendix  A)  discusses  the 
procedures  used  to  adjust,  to  the  extent  possible,  for  these  data 
problems  in  estimating  the  impact  of  the  E&T  Program  on 
participants. 

SITE-LEVEL  DATA  COLLECTION 

In  addition  to  data  on  individuals,  information  was  collected  about 
the  operations  and  costs  of  the  E&T  Program  in  each  of  the 
selected  State  and  local  FSAs.  Each  type  of  data  is  described 
below. 

A  limited  set  of  data  was  collected  on  State  and  local  E&T 
Program  operations  (see  Chapter  Three).  First,  data  were 
abstracted  from  the  State  E&T  Plans  submitted  to  FNS  for  both 
FY1988  and  FY1989.  The  review  of  State  Plans  was  used  to:  (1) 


State  and  Local 
Operations 
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TABLE  43:   SUMMARY  OF  DATA  AVAILABILITY  BY  SOURCE  AND  TREATMENT 
AND  CONTROL  GROUP 


Any  FoUowup  Data 


Baseline  Sample 


Any  FoUowup 
Data 


682 


Food  Stamp 
Administrative  Data 


Control 


347 


CPHF 


Treatment 


256 


Figures  indicate  the  number  of  cases  with  data  from  multiple  sources.  For  example,  3,513  cases 
have  both  some  followup  data  and  Food  Stamp  administrative  data 
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TABLE  43:  (Continued) 


Complete  12  Months  of  FoUowup  Data 


Baseline  Sample 


12  Months  of 
Followup  Data 


367 
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TABLE  4.4:  SUMMARY  OF  DATA  AVAILABILITY  BY  SUBGROUP  AND  DATA  SOURCE 
(Percent  of  Subgroup  with  Data  Available) 


12  Month 

Subgroup  Any  Followup  Data       Followup  Data  CPHF  Data 

SINGLE  ADULTS  LIVING  ALONE  53.6%  32.9%  73.4% 

Male  48.4  28.4  74.0 

Female  65.8  43.5  71.8 

Under  Age  30  52.3  30.6  73.3 

Over  Age  30  54.8  34.9  73.7 

Prior  Work  Experience*  56.5  34.7  73.3 

No  Work  Experience  52.1  32.5  70.1 

White  57.8  38.9  75.3 

Nonwhite  51.6  29.9  72.6 

Male 
Under  Age  30 

Prior  Work  Experience  52.1  293  73.0 

No  Work  Experience  44.4  24.6  70.7 

Over  Age  30 

Prior  Work  Expereince  48.8  283  73.7 

No  Work  Experience  50.1  32.1  72.6 

Female 
Under  Age  30 

Prior  Work  Experience  67.8  43.9  73.5 

No  Work  Experience  58.2  36.5  69.2 

Over  Age  30 

Prior  Work  Experience  72.6  51.4  73.9 

No  Work  Experience  66.8  44.5  67.5 

White,  male  50.7  32.9  74.5 

Nonwhite,  male  47.6  26.5  73.9 

White,  female  69.9  49.2  76.6 

Nonwhite,  female  62.9  39.5  68.8 
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TABLE  4.4:  (Continued) 


12  Month 

Subgroup                         Any  Followup  Data     Followup  Data  CPHF  Data 

MULTIPLE  ADULT  HOUSEHOLDS  71.4%  46.6%  73.1% 
WITHOUT  CHILD(REN) 

Male  70.0                     44.5  71.8 

Female  76.6                      52.3  71.9 

Prior  Work  Experience  69.7                      43.8  72.8 

No  Work  Experience  76.7                      52.7  70.9 

Under  Age  30  70.2                     44.8  71.8 

Over  Age  30  76.5                      51.9  72.2 

HOUSEHOLDS  WITH  CHILD(REN)  78.2%  55.1%  69.1% 

Male  73.6                     50.2  71.3 

Female  82.9                     60.8  66.9 

Prior  Work  Experience  77.5                     54.0  68.8 

No  Work  Experience  80.4                      58.6  68.9 

Under  Age  30  76.2                      51.5  66.1 

Over  Age  30  81.4                      60.6  71.3 


^  Defined  as  having  worked  in  12  months  prior  to  FSP  certification. 
Source:  Followup  Surveys  and  Client  Participant  History  Forms. 


i 
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abstract  descriptive  information  on  the  scope  and  nature  of  States' 
proposed  E&T  services;  and  (2)  obtain  planned  participation  data 
to  construct  the  study  sample. 

Second,  during  the  first  visit  conducted  to  each  study  site  prior  to 
the  start  of  random  assignment,  local  office  staff  were  interviewed 
to  collect  data  about  various  features  of  planned  E&T  services  and 
administrative  procedures.  This  information  (see  the  Program 
Operations  Inventory  in  Appendix  B)  included  the  types  of  E&T 
services  offered,  the  availability  of  supportive  services  (e.g.,  child 
care,  transportation),  service  delivery  configurations,  E&T 
participant  and  funding  levels,  and  targeting  of  E&T  services  to 
specific  subgroups. 

Subsequent  site  visits  were  conducted  to  interview  staff  in  each  of 
the  53  local  PSAs  to  collect  information  on  the  cost  of  providing 
E&T  services.  The  data  collected  included: 

o  Data  on  local  accounted  costs  reported  to  FNS  for  FY1988; 

o  Data  on  actual  resource  costs  derived  from  staff  estimates  of  the 
amount  of  time  (by  function)  routinely  devoted  to  food  stamp 
E&T  activities,  and  associated  information  on  wage  rates  and 
fringe  benefits  for  all  staff  having  direct  E&T  functions;  and 

o  Data  on  service  levels  derived  from  counts  of  the  number  of 
mandatory  participants  or  volunteers  that  were  referred  to 
different  E&T  components. 

These  data  were  collected  from  local  PSA  staff,  and  where 
appropriate,  from  primary  service  providers  (i.e.,  external  agencies 
such  as  JTPA  that  were  contracted  to  provide  E&T  services^.)  In 
a  number  of  sites,  local  PSA  administrative  cost  data  were  actually 
obtained  at  the  State  level  and,  in  some  instances,  service  provider 


^  Due  to  time  and  budget  constraints,  data  were  not  collected 
for  service  providers  that  provide  some  E&T  services  but  do  not  do 
so  under  a  formal  contractual  arrangement  with  the  local  PSA. 
Most  often,  this  involves  local  public  school  systems  offering  adult 
education  classes  in  basic  education,  literacy  training,  ESOL,  or 
preparation  for  a  G.E.D.  The  cost  of  these  services  is  generally  not 
paid  for  by  State  or  local  PSAs. 
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cost  data  were  abstracted  from  invoices  paid  by  local  FSAs  for 
services  delivered  to  E&T  participants. 

Site  visits  were  also  conducted  at  each  of  the  23  participating  State 
agencies  to  collect  similar  data  needed  to  compute  State-level  and 
regional  costs  associated  with  planning  and  oversight  of  food  stamp 
E&T  activities.  However,  accounted  cost  data  could  only  be 
obtained  in  20  of  the  23  participating  State  FSAs;  the  remaining 
three  States  were  unable  to  disaggregate  the  State-level  share  of 
total  food  stamp  E&T  expenditures.  Resource  cost  estimates  were, 
however,  obtained  in  all  23  States. 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  cost  data  were  not  obtained  for  FNS 
regional  or  national  administration.  Thus,  cost  estimates  derived 
for  this  study  only  encompass  State  and  local  E&T  activities  and  do 
not  include  Federal  administrative  expenditures. 
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V       ANALYTICAL  METHODS 


The  analysis  of  data  collected  from  the  national  E&T  evaluation 
posed  tv/o  methodological  problems  that  made  this  study 
particularly  challenging.  First,  the  objectives  of  the  study  required 
that  the  estimated  impact  of  the  E&T  Program  be  both  internally 
valid  (i.e.,  unbiased  within  the  selected  study  sample)  and 
generalizable  to  the  population  of  all  E&T  participants  and 
administrative  entities.  Second,  there  was  reasonably  high 
nonresponse  to  the  followup  surveys  which  was  systematically 
related  both  to  certain  individual  characteristics  and  to  local  FSA 
Program  targeting  decisions. 

This  chapter  describes  the  procedures  used  to  overcome  these 
problems  through  the  use  of  appropriate  statistical  techniques.  The 
discussion  is  organized  into  three  major  sections:  the  estimation  of 
descriptive  statistics;  the  estimation  of  Program  impacts;  and  the 
elaboration  of  estimated  Program  impacts. 

DESCRIPTIVE  STATISTICS 

Descriptive  statistics  are  presented  throughout  this  report  for 
various  charactenstics  of  individuals  (e.g.,  age,  gender,  educational 
attainment,  and  work  experience)  and  measures  which  describe 
important  outcomes  for  E&T  participants  such  as  average  food 
stamp  benefits  received,  the  extent  of  employment,  and  average 
level  of  earnings.  To  derive  estimates  of  such  measures  for  the 
study  sample  is  a  relatively  simple  matter.  The  problem  for  this 
study,  however,  was  how  to  generate  these  estimates  for  the  entire 
E&T  population  given  that  the  study  sample  represented  only  a 
fraction  of  all  participants,  and  that  even  within  the  study  sample 
complete  information  was  not  available  for  everyone. 

Figure  5.1  shows  that  nationally  the  E&T  Program  in  FY1988 
consisted  of  about  one  million  eligible  participants  distributed  over 
1,610  local  FSAs.  From  this  population,  a  sample  of  13,086 
participants  was  selected  for  this  study  from  a  representative 
sample  of  53  local  agencies.  For  many  of  these  individuals, 
however,  follov^oip  data  were  unavailable.  At  least  some  followup 
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Figure  5.1 :  CALCULATION  OF  NATIONAL  IMPACT 
ESTIMATES  FROM  THE 
STUDY  SAMPLE 


FY88  NATIONAL  E&T  POPULATION 
(1  Million  Eligible  in  1,610  local  FSAs) 

SAMPLE  OF  53  LOCAL  FSAs 

SAMPLE  OF  ELIGIBLE 
E&T  PARTICIPANTS 
(13,086  Selected  over  a  3-month  period) 

OBSERVATIONS  AVAILABLE 
FROM  FOLLOWUP  SURVEYS 
(Some  data  for  8,516,  12-month  data  for  6,440) 


data  were  collected  for  8,516  individuals,  while  data  for  all  12 
months  are  available  for  6,440.  Consequently,  the  estimation  of 
national  statistics  must  account  both  for  any  differences  between 
those  households  for  which  data  were  collected  and  the  complete 
national  population  from  which  they  were  selected. 

To  create  the  necessary  population  statistics,  sampling  weights  were 
calculated  for  each  individual  in  the  original  Baseline  Interview 
sample.  These  weights,  basically  reflecting  the  inverse  of  the 
probability  of  a  particular  individual  being  selected  into  the  study 
sample,  consist  of  three  multiphcative  parts: 

o  a  site  level  weight  --  the  probability  of  selecting  each  of  the  53 
local  FSAs; 

o  a  participant-level  weight  -  the  probability  of  selecting  individual 
E&T  participants  within  the  sampled  local  FSAs;  and 

o  adjustments  ~  for  excluded  categories  of  E&T  participants, 
varying  monthly  rates  of  sample  selection,  and  survey 
nonresponse,  as  discussed  in  Chapter  Four. 

To  calculate  population  statistics,  each  individual  in  the  study 
sample  is  multiplied  by  his/her  associated  sampling  weight.  The 
calculation  of  these  sampling  weights,  and  the  estimation  of 
associated  sampling  variances,  is  described  in  detail  in  Appendix  A. 

IMPACT  ESTIMATES 

The  goal  of  much  of  the  quantitative  analyses  contained  in  this 
report  is  to  determine  the  impact  of  the  E&T  Program  on 
participants'  employment,  earnings  and  receipt  of  public  assistance, 
not  just  for  those  in  the  study  sample,  but  for  the  entire  national 
population  of  E&T  participants.  Derivation  of  the  necessary 
impact  estimates,  therefore,  required  the  resolution  of  three  issues. 
First,  given  the  site-specific  nature  of  the  E&T  Program,  how  could 
findings  from  the  53  sampled  sites  be  generalized  to  the  Nation  as 
a  whole?  Second,  given  the  varying  survey  nonresponse  within  each 
site,  how  could  results  be  adjusted  to  compensate  for  any  non- 
representativeness  in  the  resulting  analytical  sample?  Finally,  how 
should  impacts  be  estimated  for  outcomes  such  as  hourly  wages 
that  are  defined  only  for  a  subset  of  the  sample,  when  the 
composition  of  that  subsample  could  be  itself  influenced  by  the 
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E&T  Program?  The  following  discussion  begins  with  an  overview 
of  the  theoretical  model  underlying  the  impact  estimates,  then 
describes  how  unbiased  estimates  were  derived  for  each  of  the 
study  FSAs  and  extrapolated  to  the  entire  population.  The  last 
section  of  this  chapter  focuses  on  various  techniques  used  to 
elaborate  the  basic  impact  findings. 

The  traditional  model  of  the  effect  of  an  employment  program  for 
economically  disadvantaged  individuals  focuses  on  the  labor-leisure 
choice  in  the  presence  of  an  income  support  system.  Under  this 
model,  adults  are  viewed  as  preferring  leisure  over  work;  individuals 
can  buy  goods  with  their  earnings,  but  the  "cost"  of  work  is  forgone 
leisure  (i.e.,  the  time  not  spent  working).  As  hours  of  work 
increase,  the  utihty  of  additional  hours  of  leisure  also  increases.  In 
the  absence  of  public  assistance,  adults  would  increase  labor  hours 
to  the  point  where  the  income  return  from  an  additional  hour  of 
work  would  be  equal  to  the  value  placed  on  the  loss  of  an 
additional  hour  of  leisure. 

The  presence  of  a  public  assistance  program  has  the  effect  of 
creating  an  income  floor  (above  zero)  that  a  recipient  can  receive 
for  not  working  -  that  is,  the  individual  is  better  off  than  he/she 
would  have  been  without  working  in  the  absence  of  public 
assistance.  In  this  situation,  the  decision  to  work  is  now  affected 
not  only  by  the  desire  for  leisure  over  work,  but  also  by  the  tradeoff 
between  additional  earnings  and  reduced  public  assistance  benefits; 
the  greater  the  loss  in  benefits  for  each  additional  dollar  of 
earnings,  the  less  likely  the  individual  is  to  work. 

The  provision  of  employment  and  training  services  to  a  certain 
population,  in  this  case  food  stamp  recipients,  is  motivated  by  a 
desire  to  develop  participants'  human  capital  and  ability  to  function 
effectively  in  the  labor  market,  with  the  ultimate  goal  of  increased 
employment  and  earnings.  Presumably,  participants  are  better  off 
as  earnings  increase  and  society  profits  from  a  better-trained 
workforce  which  is,  in  turn,  less  dependent  on  public  assistance. 

But,  the  creation  of  an  E&T  requirement  has  another  effect, 
namely  to  make  dependence  on  public  assistance  less  attractive  by 
raising  the  "cost"  of  receiving  benefits.  The  extent  to  which  the 
employment  requirement  will  increase  work  and  reduce  public 
assistance  will,  of  course,  depend  upon  a  number  of  factors 
including  the  perceived  cost  of  the  work  requirement  to  the 
recipient,  the  availability  of  employment  opportunities,  and  the 


level  of  public  benefits  being  provided. 

Figure  5.2  shows  the  hypothesized  causal  relationships  between  the 
E&T  Program  and  participant  outcomes,  and  the  recursive  inter- 
relationships among  outcomes.  The  first  impact  of  the  Program  is 
simply  that  participants  are  expected  to  receive  more  employment 
and  training  services  than  they  would  have  in  the  absence  of  the 
Program.  Although  this  may  seem  to  be  a  tautology,  it  is  important 
to  note  that  some  E&T  participants  will  not  receive  any  services, 
and  some  non-participants  will  obtain  similar  services  on  their  own. 
Measuring  the  net  increase  in  services  received  is  thus  a  necessary 
first  step  to  understanding  the  Program's  effect. 

The  four  service  components  shown  in  the  left  hand  box  of  the 
figure  are  expected  to  increase  employment  and  earnings  in  several 
ways.  The  services  may  lead  to  a  change  in  employment  status, 
causing  participants  to  enter  the  labor  force  who  would  have  not 
otherwise  done  so.  Participants  may  also  realize  higher  hourly 
wages,  increased  hours  worked  per  week  or  increased  weeks 
worked  per  year.  All  of  these  dimensions  contribute  to  higher 
aggregate  earnings. 

Receipt  of  cash  assistance  is  expected  to  decline  as  a  direct 
consequence  of  the  increase  in  earnings.  This  may  take  the  form 
of  lower  monthly  benefits,  shorter  spells  of  receipt,  or  reduced 
recidivism.  The  cash  assistance  program  that  is  most  likely  to  be 
affected  is  GA.  Although  GA  recipients  comprise  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  food  stamp  caseload,  they  are  heavily  represented 
among  mandatory  participants  in  States'  E&T  Programs. 
Recipients  of  AFDC,  in  contrast,  rarely  participate  in  E&T  because 
they  are  required  to  participate  in  WIN  and  are  therefore  exempt 
from  E&T.  Hence  benefit  payments  under  that  program  are  less 
likely  to  be  affected. 

The  E&T  Program  is  expected  to  reduce  food  stamp  benefits  in 
two  ways.  First,  as  recipients  find  jobs  or  increase  the  amount  that 
they  earn,  they  will  become  eligible  for  smaller  benefit  amounts  or 
leave  the  food  stamp  rolls  completely.  Second,  mandatory 
participants  who  do  not  comply  with  E&T  regulations  are  expected 
to  be  sanctioned  by  a  loss  of  benefits. 

The  final  outcome  measure  shown  in  the  exhibit  is  total  household 
income.  This  is  composed  of  earnings,  cash  assistance  and  other 
unearned  income,  and  food  stamp  benefits.  While  some  income 
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elements  may  decline  as  a  result  of  E&T  participation,  it  is 
anticipated  that  the  sum  of  all  the  elements  will  increase,  i.e.,  that 
the  expected  net  impact  of  the  E&T  Program  on  recipients  will  be 
positive. 

Within-Site  Estimates  of  the  impact  of  the  E&T  Program  were  derived  for  a 

Estimates  variety  of  different  measures  of  the  three  outcomes  described  in  the 

preceding  section  ~  services  received,  employment  and  earnings, 
and  public  assistance.  The  different  outcome  measures  are  listed 
in  Table  5.1.  Because  of  the  different  levels  of  data  availability  (see 
Chapter  Four)  it  was  decided  to  use  the  followup  surveys  as  the 
primary  source  of  information  for  the  estimation  of  Program 
impacts.  These  were  both  the  most  complete  and  consistent 
sources  of  data  for  most  of  the  study  outcomes. 

Basic  Multivariate  Approach.  The  use  of  random  assignment 
ensures  that  a  simple  comparison  of  average  outcomes  between  the 
treatment  and  control  group  yields  an  unbiased  estimate  of 
Program  impact.  The  precision  of  these  estimates  can  be 
improved,  however,  by  controlling  for  other  factors  that  influence 
outcomes  such  as  prior  education  and  work  experience.  For  this 
study,  this  was  accomplished  by  developing  multivariate  regression 
models  in  which  participants'  baseline  characteristics  were  used  as 
covariates  to  control  for  initial  differences  between  the  treatment 
and  control  groups. 

Multivariate  analysis  was  also  used  to  address  the  issue  of  survey 
nonresponse  and  the  resulting  sample  attrition  over  time.  As 
discussed  in  Chapter  Four,  a  substantial  number  of  individuals  who 
were  selected  to  be  part  of  the  sample  could  not  be  located  at  the 
time  of  the  followup  surveys.  This  sample  attrition  could  lead  to 
bias  in  the  estimated  impact  of  E&T,  if  the  effects  were  different 
for  those  types  of  participants  such  as  single  males  who  were  more 
likely  to  have  been  nonrespondents,  or  who  left  the  study  sample 
at  different  rates  (i.e,  had  different  response  rates  to  the  three 
waves  of  the  followup  survey).  K  effects  were  the  same  for 
everyone,  then  there  would  be  no  need  to  do  any  correction. 

There  are  three  major  ways  to  account  for  sample  nonresponse  in 
the  estimation  of  Program  impact.  First,  weights  could  be  assigned 
^  to  individuals  for  whom  data  were  available  in  the  followup  period, 

corresponding  to  the  inverse  of  the  probability  of  attrition  for  their 
subgroup,  as  defined  by  household  size,  age  of  participant,  and 
other  demographic  characteristics.  As  discussed  in  Appendix  A, 
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TABLE  5.1:   OUTCOME  MEASURES  FOR  THE  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  IMPACT  OF  E&T 


Services  Received  Proportions  of  clients  who  reported  participating  in: 

-  job  search; 

-  job  search  training; 

-  vocational  or  job  training  classes; 

~  basic   education   classes   in  reading, 

writing,  or  English  literacy; 
~  classes  to  get  a  G.E.D.;  or 

-  workfare  or  work  experience  program. 

Employment  and  Earnings  For  each  of  four  quarters  and  the  year  after  random  assignment: 

-  Total  earnings. 

~  Proportion  of  clients  who  worked  at  all  for  pay. 
--  For  those  who  worked  for  pay: 
~  days  worked; 

-  wage  at  current  or  most  recent  job;  and 

-  hours  worked  per  week  at  current  or  most  recent  job. 

Public  Assistance   For  each  of  four  quarters  and  the  year  after  random  assignment: 

~  Aggregate  benefits  received  from 
--  Food  Stamps; 
Cash  assistance  (e.g.,  AFDC,  GA,  other  welfare); 

-  Total  assistance. 

-  Proportion  of  households  receiving  benefits  from: 

Food  Stamps; 
--  Cash  assistance; 
--  Total  assistance. 
--  For  those  receiving  benefits,  mean  benefit  amount  received  from: 

-  Food  Stamps; 

-  Cash  assistance; 

-  Total  assistance. 
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this  was  the  procedure  used  to  construct  the  sampling  weights  used 
to  generate  descriptive  statistics.  Alternatively,  a  full  multivariate 
model  of  attrition  could  be  estimated  and  the  predicted 
probabilities  from  this  model  used  to  develop  attrition-adjusted 
estimates  of  treatment  effects  in  the  full  sample  (Heckman,  1976). 
Finally,  fully  interacted  multivariate  models  could  be  estimated  for 
all  outcomes  controlling  for  the  effect  of  all  measurable  individual 
characteristics  (i.e,  those  associated  with  initial  baseline  differences 
and  systematic  nonresponse).  In  effect,  this  last  approach  allows 
the  impact  of  E&T  on  the  original  sample  (i.e.,  all  of  the  13,086 
individuals  who  were  randomly  assigned)  to  be  inferred  from 
estimated  impacts  for  the  subsample  for  which  data  were  available. 

The  third  approach  was  used  in  this  report  because  it  explicitly 
accounts  for  aU  measurable  differences.  Implementation  of  the  first 
approach  required  the  selection  of  a  limited  number  of 
characteristics  to  construct  cells  corresponding  to  subgroups  such  as 
single  males  under  the  age  of  30  and  single  mothers  with  children. 
Under  this  approach,  the  dimensions  along  which  the  effects  of 
E&T  could  vary  must  be  specified  in  advance,  rather  than  the 
preferable  option  of  letting  the  data  reveal  these  dimensions.  The 
second  approach  would  overcome  this  limitation  by  creating  weights 
that  took  all  characteristics  into  account  in  compensating  for  survey 
nonresponse.  The  disadvantage  of  this  approach  is  that  the 
estimated  probabilities  of  survey  nonresponse  must  then  be  used 
either  as  weights  in  the  impact  regression,  which  complicates  the 
analysis  unnecessarily,  or  as  a  covariate,  which  collapses  the  effects 
into  a  single  number.  The  rate  of  nonresponse  is  not  itself  a  good 
proxy  for  the  differential  effects  of  E&T;  rather,  it  is  important  to 
make  sure  that  groups  with  lower  survey  response  rates  are 
sufficiently  represented  in  estimates  of  the  total  effect  of  E&T. 
Only  the  third  approach  accomplishes  this  goal. 

Consequently,  the  following  interacted  model  was  estimated  for 
each  outcome  measure: 

(1)      Yi  =  bo  +  bi  Ti  +  b2  Xi  +  b3  Ti  X,  +  e^ 
where 

o  Yj  is  the  outcome  for  participant  i; 

o  Xj  is  a  vector  of  baseline  characteristics  for  participant  i; 
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o  Tj  is  an  indicator  equal  to  1  if  participant  i  is  in  the  treatment 
group; 

o  bo  -     are  estimated  coefficients;  and 
o  ej  is  random  error. 

The  estimated  impact  for  any  individual  is  then  a  function  of  the 
baseline  characteristics,  namely  b^  +  h;^*X^  ,  which  can  be 
calculated  for  nonrespondents  as  well  as  for  respondents  to  the 
followup  survey  (because  baseline  data  were  available  for 
everyone).  Therefore,  the  estimated  impact  for  the  sample  as  a 
whole  can  be  estimated  as: 

(2)  b,  +  b3*  X 

where  X  is  the  mean  of  baseline  characteristics  for  all  individuals 
in  the  sample,  with  or  without  followup  data.  To  the  extent  that 
the  effect  varies  with  the  baseline  characteristics  contained  in  X  , 
formula  (2)  adjusts  for  the  differences  between  the  baseline  and 
followup  samples. 

The  calculation  of  the  associated  variance  of  this  expression  could 
become  quite  cumbersome,  as  it  involves  the  variance  of  all  the 
elements  of  b3  -  potentially  as  many  as  20.  Equation  (1)  was 
therefore  transformed  in  order  to  obtain  a  direct  estimate  of  the 
variance  of  expression  (2),  as  follows: 

Yi       =       bo  +  bi*Ti  +  (b3*Ti*  X  )  +  b2*Xi 
+  b,-T*X,  -  (b,*T*  X  ) 

(3)  =       bo  +  (bi  +  b3*  X  )*T.  +  b2  X,  +  b3*(Xi  -  X  )*Ti 


In  this  formulation,  the  coefficient  of  Tj  is  exactly  the  desired 
impact  estimate,  and  its  variance  (which  can  be  obtained  from  a 
standard  regression  package)  is  the  desired  variance  of  the  impact 
estimate.  As  can  be  seen  from  (3),  all  that  is  needed  in  practice  to 
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implement  this  calculation  is  to  replace  the  interaction  terms  with 
their  value  minus  the  treatment  indicator  times  the  sample  means 
of  the  independent  variables. 

Techniques  for  Endogenouslv-Defined  Subgroups.  For  outcomes 
which  are  only  defined  for  an  endogenous  subgroup  ~  that  is,  a 
subgroup  whose  composition  may  itself  be  affected  by  the  E&T 
Program  --  both  comparisons  of  means  and  multivariate  regression 
may  yield  biased  estimates  of  treatment  effects.  An  example  of  this 
type  of  outcome  is  hourly  wage,  which  is  defined  only  for  those 
individuals  who  find  jobs.  The  treatment  is  expected  to  induce 
some  individuals  to  take  jobs  who,  in  part  because  of  their  low 
earnings  potential,  would  not  otherwise  have  done  so. 
Consequently,  if  the  distribution  of  employment  potential  is  the 
same  in  the  treatment  and  control  samples  as  a  whole,  then  the 
average  employment  potential  among  those  who  take  jobs  will 
presumably  be  lower  in  the  treatment  group.  This  could  cause  a 
simple  treatment-control  group  comparison  of  hourly  wages,  or 
even  a  regression  estimate  of  the  treatment  effect,  to  be  biased 
downward. 

The  standard  procedure  to  reduce  this  bias  (Heckman  1976)  is  to 
include  the  predicted  probability  of  the  more  general  outcome  (in 
this  case,  having  a  job)  among  the  regressors  in  the  model  for  the 
more  specific  outcome  (in  this  case,  hourly  wage).  Given  the  use  of 
a  linear  probability  model,  however,  this  predicted  probability  will 
be  simply  a  linear  combination  of  the  independent  variables.  If  all 
of  the  explanatory  variables  in  the  employment  equation  are 
already  included  in  the  wage  equation,  then  the  additional  regressor 
will  add  no  new  information,  and  will  not  alter  the  estimated 
treatment  effect.  Hence  the  standard  two-stage  correction 
procedure  will  yield  identical  results  as  estimating  a  one-stage 
reduced  form  model^  An  example  of  a  factor  which  influences 
the  probability  of  working,  but  not  the  hourly  wage  per  se,  is  the 
presence  of  young  children  in  the  household.  This  variable  would 
ordinarily    be    excluded    from    a    wage    regression  model. 


^  The  two  approaches  could  yield  slightly  different  results  if  a 
logistic  rather  than  a  linear  probability  model  were  used,  due  solely 
to  the  non-linearities  of  the  estimation.  The  Heckman  correction 
for  selection  bias  can  never  be  substantially  better,  however,  than 
the  probability  model  on  which  it  is  based.  See  Olsen,  R.J.  1980. 
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Consideration  of  selection  bias,  however,  would  suggest  the 
inclusion  of  this  variable,  and  the  expectation  of  a  positive 
coefficient.  The  reason  is  that  those  individuals  who  work  despite 
the  presence  of  preschoolers,  other  things  being  equal,  probably 
have  on  average  more  motivation  and  ability  than  those  who  work 
without  having  been  deterred  by  such  a  barrier.  Consequently,  the 
issue  of  selection  bias  has  been  addressed  by  including  the  full  set 
of  regressors  in  both  the  general  and  specific  regression  models. 

The  use  of  a  fully-interacted  model  to  adjust  for  sample  attrition 
was  described  in  the  preceding  section.  For  outcomes  that  were 
only  defined  for  a  subset  of  participants  (e.g.,  whether  employed  is 
the  outcome  which  defines  the  subgroup  for  which  wage  impact  can 
be  measured),  this  method  must  be  modified  to  adjust 
simultaneously  for  the  compositional  differences  that  exist  between 
the  subgroup  and  the  E&T  population  as  a  whole  even  in  the 
absence  of  attrition.  This  was  done  as  follows.  First,  for  each 
individual  in  the  initial  sample,  the  probability  of  falling  in  each 
subgroup  of  interest  was  calculated  based  on  the  multivariate 
models  used  to  determine  Program  impacts  for  the  particular 
outcome  (e.g.,  whether  employed).  Next,  these  estimated 
probabilities  were  used  as  weights  in  calculating  the  mean  values  of 
characteristics  across  the  initial  samples.  For  example,  if  50  percent 
of  the  original  sample  were  male,  weighting  by  the  predicted 
probability  of  employment  may  yield  an  estimate  that  60  percent  of 
the  workers  in  the  sample  were  male.  Finally,  these  weighted 
means  (calculated  for  each  defined  subgroup)  were  entered  in 
equation  (3)  for  outcome  measures  such  as  hourly  wages  in  order 
to  adjust  for  survey  nonresponse. 

Impact  Estimates  As  mentioned  at  the  outset,  one  of  the  major  challenges  of  this 

for  the  analysis  was  related  to  the  need  to  estimate  the  impact  of  the  E&T 

Entire  Program  for  the  entire  population  of  sites  and  participants,  not  just 

Population  those  who  were  selected  for  inclusion  in  the  study  sample.  In  most 

studies,  especially  those  involving  relatively  few  sites  and  fairly 
consistent  treatments,  such  a  requirement  would  have  been  less 
troublesome  than  in  the  case  of  the  E&T  evaluation. 

The  main  reason  for  the  increased  difficulty  was  the  substantial  site- 
to-site  variation  in  the  nature  of  the  Program  itself.  This  variation 
included  the  types  of  individuals  targeted  for  inclusion,  difficulties 
encountered  by  local  FSAs  during  the  first  full  year  of  E&T 
implementation,  local  environmental  conditions  (e.g.,  level  of 
unemployment),  the  exclusion  of  certain  classes  of  E&T  eligibles 
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from  the  study  sample  in  a  few  sites),  and  the  degree  to  which 
complete  data  could  be  obtained  for  all  sample  members.  In  effect, 
what  this  study  was  evaluating  was  not  a  single  program 
implemented  nationwide,  but  53  different  programs  each  with  its 
own  unique  set  of  circumstances  which  could  affect  the  estimated 
impact  of  the  program. 

Estimation  Approach.  Consequently,  this  study  adopted  a  novel 
two-step  analytical  approach  to  estimate  national  Program  impacts: 

(1)  The  fully-interacted  multivariate  models  described  above 
were  estimated  separately  for  each  of  the  53  study  FSAs. 

(2)  The  separate  impact  estimates  from  the  individual  sites  were 
then  weighted  up  to  the  national  level  using  site-level 
sampling  weights  (see  Appendix  A). 

This  approach  used  the  maximum  amount  of  available  information 
to  concurrently  control  for  systematic  differences  in  baseline 
characteristics  and  survey  nonresponse.  More  importantly,  it 
allowed  the  impact  of  the  E&T  Program  to  be  different  for 
different  types  of  participants  in  each  of  the  53  sites.  Given  the 
variation  found  in  local  Program  operations,  recipient  targeting. 
Program  implementation,  and  exogenous  conditions  there  was  every 
reason  to  believe  that  E&T  would  not  have  the  same  effect  on,  for 
example,  single  men  in  all  sites. 

The  alternative  choice,  a  pooled  model  combining  all  of  the  sample 
data  together,  was  rejected  because  it  would  have  incorrectly 
ignored  the  available  evidence  about  intersite  variation  in  treatment 
and  environment^.  The  pooled  approach  would  have  incorporated 
the  assumption  that  E&T  had  the  same  impact  on  individuals  with 
the  same  characteristics  across  all  sites.  That  is,  while  the  presence 
of  interaction  terms  in  a  pooled  model  would  allow  conclusions 
about  differences  in  the  Program's  effect  on  men  and  women,  this 
approach  would  imply  that  the  impacts  on  men  and  on  women 
were  the  same  everywhere.  In  fact,  it  is  a  central  tenet  of  the 
approach  that  has  been  used  for  this  analysis  that  the  E&T 
Program  has  different  effects  in  different  sites.  Similarly,  a  pooled 
model  which  also  included  site  indicator  variables  (and  these 
indicators  interacted  with  the  treatment  variable)  would  include  the 


^  See,  for  example  du  Mouchel,  W.  and  G.  J.  Duncan,  1983. 
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restrictive  assumption  that  differences  in  effects  between,  for 
example,  men  and  women  is  the  same  in  all  sites.  Again,  because 
it  was  believed  that  this  assumption  was  incorrect,  the  use  of  site- 
specific  models  was  adopted. 

Weighting  Site-specific  Estimates.  As  suggested  by  Figure  5.1,  the 
study  sample  was  developed  in  two  phases:  selection  of  a 
probability  sample  of  sites,  or  agencies;  and  selection  of  a  simple 
random  sample  of  households,  with  certain  exclusions,  within  each 
of  the  sites^.  The  most  important  of  these  was  the  complete 
exclusion  of  GA  recipients  from  the  sample  in  one  site.  Exclusions 
aside,  the  sample  of  participants  within  each  site  can  be  thought  of 
as  self-weighting  (i.e.,  individuals  are  represented  in  approximately 
the  same  proportions  as  they  are  found  in  the  population). 
Moreover,  even  in  those  sites  in  which  groups  were  excluded,  it  is 
still  best  to  treat  the  sample  as  self-weighting,  because  of  the  site- 
specific  nature  of  the  E&T  treatment.  For  example,  in  the  site 
where  GA  clients  were  completely  excluded,  the  impact  of  E&T  on 
the  entire  eligible  population  can  be  written  as: 

Pi  Ii  +  P2  h 
where 

o  Pi  is  the  percent  of  the  eligible  population  that  receives  GA  in 
this  site; 

o  Ij  is  the  impact  of  E&T  on  GA  recipients  in  this  site; 

o  P2  is  the  percent  of  the  eligible  population  that  does  not  receive 
GA  in  this  site;  and 

o  I2  is  the  impact  of  E&T  on  non-GA  recipients  in  this  site. 


^  This  is  not  precisely  correct,  because  sampling  rates  varied 
somewhat  over  the  course  of  the  intake  period  within  each  site,  to 
compensate  for  errors  in  the  initial  estimates  of  the  flow  of 
applicants.  However,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  applicants 
taken  in  during  one  month  were  substantively  different  from 
applicants  in  the  same  site  for  the  following  month;  hence,  this 
source  of  variation  was  ignored  here. 
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Of  these  four  quantities,  Pi  ,  P2 ,  and  I2  can  be  readily  determined. 
But  how  can  ,  the  unobserved  impact  on  GA  recipients,  be 
estimated?  Given  the  belief  that  the  effects  of  E&T  can  vary 
substantially  among  sites,  it  does  not  seem  appropriate  to  use  the 
impact  on  GA  recipients  elsewhere.  Further,  because  of  the 
likelihood  of  differential  targeting  of  services  among  sites,  it  also 
does  not  seem  justifiable  to  assume  that  (Ij  -  y,  the  difference  in 
impacts  between  GA  and  non-GA  recipients  in  this  site,  can  be 
inferred  from  the  value  of  this  statistic  in  other  sites.  Consequently, 
the  impact  on  the  unsampled  participants  in  a  site  is  best 
represented  by  the  observed  impact  on  the  sampled  participants  in 
that  site.  It  is  true  that  this  procedure  may  impart  an  unknown  bias 
to  the  results.  That  bias  is  a  consequence  of  the  omission  in 
sampling,  however,  and  would  not  be  eliminated  by  a  procedure 
which  used  information  from  other  sites. 

As  a  result,  the  national  impact  estimates  were  calculated  as  the 
sum  over  all  sites  of  Wj*Ii  ,  where  Wj  is  the  probabihty  of  selection 
for  site  i  (normalized  to  sum  to  one),  and  I-  is  the  within-site  impact 
(estimated  for  each  outcome  measure  using  the  regression 
approach  described  below).  The  total  variance  of  this  national 
estimate  is  then  comprised  of  two  components:  the  within-site 
variance,  ,  and  the  across-site  variance,  .  The  source  of  the 
first  of  these  is  the  imprecision  in  estimating  the  effects  within  each 
site.  The  source  of  the  second  is  the  variation  in  outcomes  among 
sites,  of  which  only  a  representative  sample  has  been  selected.  The 
within-site  variance  was  calculated  as  the  sum  over  all  sites  of 
Wi^*Si^ ,  where  S-^  is  the  estimated  variance  of  the  site-specific  effect 
Ij .  The  across-site  variance,  V2 ,  is  calculated  as  the  sum  across  all 
sites  of: 

[Wi  (Ij  -   Y  f).  Wi  (1  .  w,)  VJ  /  (t  -  1)  , 

where  I  is  the  estimate  of  the  national  impact,  is  the  estimate 
of  the  within-site  variance,  and  t  is  the  number  of  sites  (in  this  case, 
53)^ 


It  should  be  noted  as  a  caveat  to  this  procedure  that  these 
formulas  are  appropriate  for  a  simple  random  sampling  scheme  of 
sites.  To  the  extent  that  the  more  complex  scheme  described  in  the 
Chapter  Four  added  to  the  efficiency  of  the  sample,  the  calculated 
across-site  variance  estimates  may  be  biased  upward.  They  are, 
however,  the  best  estimates  that  can  be  obtained.  In  some  of  the 
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Model  The  procedure  discussed  above  to  calculate  national  impact 

Specification  estimates  has  an  important  implication  for  the  choice  of  a 

regression  model.  The  sample  sizes  in  some  sites  are  quite  small, 
rendering  estimation  of  a  fully-specified  model  impossible.  The 
problem  is  compounded  by  the  decision  to  include  a  full  set  of 
treatment  interaction  terms  in  each  model  to  correct  for  attrition, 
which  doubles  the  required  number  of  covariates.  Furthermore, 
some  variables  which  are  desirable  in  principle  to  include  in  a 
model  may  be  irrelevant  in  some  sites  (e.g.,  the  receipt  of  GA  in 
States  without  such  assistance),  and  the  inclusion  of  others  with 
limited  variation  may  actually  be  misleading.  Consider,  for 
example,  an  indicator  of  whether  a  participant  does  not  speak 
English.  This  could  be  a  good  predictor  of  the  individual's  earnings 
and  employment.  In  some  sites,  however,  only  one  or  two 
participants  do  not  speak  English.  Inclusion  of  an  indicator  for  this 
condition  plus  an  interaction  term  with  the  treatment  indicator  then 
does  not  add  to  the  model,  and  falsely  attributes  individual 
outcomes  to  English  speaking  ability.^ 

This  problem  was  resolved  by  applying  a  number  of  screens  to  the 
set  of  covariates  used  in  each  site-specific  model: 

(1)  For  dichotomous  variables,  if  fewer  than  five  treatment  and 
five  control  group  participants  fell  in  each  cell,  the  variable 
was  dropped.  Thus,  for  example,  "race"  was  dropped  both 
in  sites  that  had  very  few  whites,  and  in  sites  that  had  very 
few  nonwhites. 

(2)  The  number  of  variables  remaining  for  a  site  was  then 
multiplied  by  two  (to  allow  for  treatment  interaction  terms) 
and  augmented  by  two  (to  allow  for  the  intercept  and 


detailed  analysis  of  population  subgroups,  not  all  sites  were 
included  because  not  all  sites  contained  members  of  particular 
subgroups.  The  value  of  t  was  adjusted  in  these  cases  to  reflect  the 
actual  number  of  sites  used  in  the  particular  analytical  procedure. 

^  Suppose,  for  example,  that  a  model  includes  an  indicator 
variable  for  a  condition  which  is  met  by  only  one  individual.  Then 
the  statistics  of  the  model  (e.g.,  the  coefficients  on  the  other 
variables)  are  identical  to  what  they  would  be  if  both  the  indicator 
and  the  observation  were  dropped. 
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treatment  indicator).  The  full  or  modified  regression  model 
was  estimated  only  if  the  sample  size  available  in  that  site 
for  that  analysis  exceeded  this  number  by  at  least  50.  This 
criterion,  as  well  as  the  one  above,  was  an  arbitrary  but 
reasonable  choice  that  sought  to  balance  the  relative 
advantages  of  controlling  for  additional  factors  against  the 
disadvantages  of  losing  degrees  of  freedom. 

(3)  For  sites  that  did  not  meet  the  criterion  in  (2),  a  reduced 
model  was  estimated  containing  only  an  intercept,  a 
treatment  indicator,  one  or  two  measures  from  the  BIF  that 
corresponded  to  the  outcome  measure  (e.g.,  prior 
employment  in  the  models  of  employment  outcomes),  and 
the  corresponding  interaction  term(s).  So,  for  example,  in 
sites  with  a  reduced  model  of  whether  a  participant  worked 
during  the  followup  period  included,  in  addition  to  the 
treatment  indicator,  two  covariates,  whether  they  were 
currently  working  (at  the  time  of  random  assignment)  and 
whether  they  had  ever  worked,  and  their  two  corresponding 
interaction  terms.  When  sample  sizes  permitted,  other 
characteristics  were  included  further  increasing  the  precision 
of  the  estimates. 

Impact  estimates  were  calculated  for  each  outcome  for  five  time 
frames:  for  each  of  four  quarters  after  random  assignment,  and  for 
the  entire  year.  Quarterly  data  were  obtained  by  aggregating  across 
the  monthly  records  obtained  from  the  followup  surveys.  For  those 
outcomes  in  which  the  full  year  is  the  sum  of  the  quarterly 
measures  (e.g.,  total  earnings,  total  pubhc  assistance  benefits),  the 
full  year  impact  was  calculated  as  the  arithmetic  sum  of  the  four 
separate  quarterly  estimates^.  For  other  outcomes  (e.g.,  the 
proportion  of  participants  who  ever  worked),  the  full  year  impact 
was  necessarily  estimated  independently,  based  on  those  individuals 
for  whom  a  full  year  of  data  were  available. 

For  all  outcome  measures  multivariate  models  were  estimated  using 
ordinary  least  squares  (OLS)  regression.  It  is  often  recommended 
that  a  nonlinear  technique,  such  as  logistic  regression,  be  employed 
when  the  dependent  variable  is  dichotomous  (e.g.,  whether  or  not 


^  The  standard  error  of  the  estimate  was  calculated  as  the 
square  root  of  the  sum  of  the  variance  of  the  four  quarterly 
estimates. 
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individual  was  employed).  The  shortcomings  of  OLS  in  this 
situation  are  that  the  estimated  standard  errors  may  be  biased,  the 
predicted  values  of  the  dependent  variables  do  not  necessarily  lie 
between  0  and  1,  and  the  effects  of  the  independent  variables  are 
invariant  with  the  predicted  probability  (as  is  the  nature  of  a  linear 
relationship).  Similar  arguments  can  be  made  with  respect  to  the 
use  of  OLS  to  estimate  models  of  outcomes  that  are  truncated  at 
zero,  such  as  total  earnings  or  total  food  stamp  benefits  over  the 
course  of  the  followup  period.  Again,  the  standard  error  may  be 
somewhat  biased,  possibly  causing  the  erroneous  rejection  of  the 
null  hypothesis  of  no  treatment  effect  and  generating  predicted 
values  for  individuals  which  are  negative. 

However,  the  use  of  a  nonlinear  technique,  was  simply  not  feasible 
given  the  scope  of  this  project.  Impacts  were  calculated  for  over  a 
dozen  separate  outcomes  in  53  sites  for  five  time  frames  -  a  total 
of  about  3,500  separate  regressions.  Some  of  these  impacts  (i.e., 
those  involving  dichotomous  outcomes)  could  have  been  estimated 
in  principle  by  logit  or  Tobit  rather  than  OLS.  But,  to  have 
estimated  several  thousand  multivariate  models  using  a  nonlinear 
technique  while  simultaneously  correcting  for  sample  attrition  would 
have  used  far  more  resources  than  could  be  justified  for  the 
analysis,  even  in  the  presence  of  virtually  unlimited  resources.  Such 
nonhnear  estimates  would  have  been  feasible  if  the  sample  were 
pooled  across  sites,  but  because  variations  among  sites  in  treatment 
and  environment  were  considered  the  single  most  important  feature 
of  the  evaluation,  the  linear  site-specific  model  was  the  best  choice. 
Use  of  the  nonlinear  techniques  for  a  pooled  sample  would  have 
generated  sophisticated  and  precise  estimates  of  a  seriously 
misspecified  model,  given  the  importance  of  the  intersite  variation. 
For  those  analyses  involving  endogenously-defined  subgroups, 
however,  the  analysis  approach  was  modified  to  overcome  one 
problematic  feature  of  the  linear  probabihty  model  by  restricting 
individual  predicted  probabilities  (used  as  weights  to  adjust  for 
attrition)  to  lie  between  0  and  1. 


ELABORATION  OF  ESTIMATED  PROGRAM  IMPACTS 

This  section  describes  three  analytical  techniques  that  have  been 
used  to  extend  the  analysis  of  the  impacts  of  the  E&T  Program  on 
participants:  deriving  estimated  impacts  for  only  those  E&T 
participants  who  actually  received  Program  services;  estimating 
impacts  for  particular  subgroups  of  participants;  and  analyzing  the 
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relationship  between  impacts  and  agency-level  characteristics. 


Estimates  for 
Participants 
Receiving 
Services 


As  discussed  in  Chapter  Four,  the  analysis  sample  for  this  study  was 
defined  at  the  point  of  random  assignment.  That  is,  the  effects  of 
E&T  are  estimated  over  all  individuals  assigned  either  to  the 
treatment  or  control  group  whether  or  not  they  actually  received 
services.  In  part,  this  was  a  result  of  the  fact  that  nonparticipation 
is  a  valid  Program  outcome,  and  its  effect  on  employment,  earnings 
and  benefits  should  be  taken  into  account.  The  impacts  estimated 
for  the  entire  sample  are,  therefore,  the  best  estimates  of  the 
Program's  overall  impact.  However,  given  the  reduced  level  of 
service  receipt  by  members  of  the  treatment  group,  a  question 
arises  if  whether  the  Program  affected  those  who  actually  received 
E&T  services. 


An  apparent  method  for  isolating  the  effects  of  E&T  among  service 
recipients  is  to  compare  outcomes  for  those  treatment  group 
members  who  received  services,  with  outcomes  of  their 
counterparts  in  the  control  group.  However,  it  is  impossible  to 
identify  who  those  counterparts  should  be.  The  subset  of  treatment 
group  members  who  received  services  are  different  in  systematic 
(and  often  unmeasurable)  ways  from  those  that  didn't  receive 
services.  For  example,  they  may  have  been  more  encouraged  to 
comply  with  E&T  rules  by  local  office  staff,  more  motivated  to 
succeed,  or  have  had  better  labor  market  potential  than  those  who 
didn't  receive  services.  Thus,  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  directly 
what  the  outcomes  would  have  been  for  this  group  in  the  absence 
of  the  E&T  Program. 

An  ingenious  solution  to  this  problem  was  proposed  by  Bloom 
(1984)  who  noted  that  the  estimated  impact  for  any  experiment 
could  be  decomposed  as  follows: 

I  =  Pi  *  Ej  +  (1  -  p,)  *  E, 

where 

0  I  is  the  measured  impact  for  the  entire  population; 

Pi  is  the  proportion  of  treatment  group  members  who  actually 
received  the  treatment; 


o  Ej  is  the  effect  of  being  in  the  treatment  group  for  those  who 
received  the  treatment;  and 
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o  E2  is  the  effect  of  being  in  the  treatment  group  for  those  who 
received  no  treatment. 

In  Bloom's  formulation,  he  assumed  that  there  could  be  no  effect 
on  individuals  who  did  not  receive  any  treatment,  i.e.,  that  their 
outcomes  would  be  the  same  as  those  of  their  (unidentifiable) 
control  group  counterparts.  Setting  E2  equal  to  zero  then  yields  the 
relationship: 

El  =  I  /  Pr 

For  example,  if  50  percent  of  treatment  group  members  received 
services  and  the  estimated  impact  on  the  treatment  group  as  a 
whole  is  $100  per  person,  then  the  above  relationship  implies  that 
the  effect  on  the  members  who  received  services  must  have  been 
$200  per  person. 

The  interpretation  of  this  adjustment  is  that  it  yields  the  impact  on 
those  particular  individuals  who  received  services.  It  cannot  be 
inferred  that  if  everyone  had  received  services,  for  example,  the 
impact  overall  would  have  been  twice  as  great.  The  reason  is  that 
the  people  who  did  not  receive  services  are  likely  to  be  different 
from  those  who  did.  For  example,  if  services  were  rationed,  one 
might  expect  that  administrators  gave  them  first  to  the  people  for 
whom  they  would  make  the  greatest  difference.  Hence,  the  impact 
of  service  receipt  on  the  rest  of  the  population  could  have  been 
smaller. 

This  formulation  of  the  problem  is  not  exactly  applicable  to  the 
E&T  evaluation,  because  of  the  mandatory  nature  of  the  Program 
and  the  existence  of  sanctions  for  noncompliance.  It  could 
therefore  be  alternatively  argued  that  the  effect  on  participants  who 
entered  an  E&T  component  consisted  of  two  parts:  the  impact  of 
the  component  per  se,  and  the  impact  of  the  threat  of  sanctions. 
If  this  is  true,  then  part  of  the  effect  would  also  be  felt  by 
participants  who  did  not  enter  a  component.  That  is: 

0  <  E2  <  El 

and,  I  <  Ej  <  I/pj  . 

Consequently,  the  effect  on  participants  who  entered  a  component 
lies  somewhere  between  the  overall  estimate  (I)  and  the  Bloom 
estimate  (I/pi).  In  other  words,  the  Bloom  estimate  is  an  upper 
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bound  of  the  impact  on  participants  who  entered  into  an  E&T 
service  component. 

It  could  perhaps  even  be  argued  that  the  impact  on  those  who  did 
not  enter  a  component  was  greater  than  the  impact  on  those  who 
did,  because  these  were  the  people  who  were  driven  off  the  food 
stamp  rolls  and  into  the  labor  market  by  the  threat  or  reality  of 
sanctions.  Even  if  this  is  true,  it  strengthens  rather  than  weakens 
the  conclusion  that  the  Bloom  estimate  is  an  upper  bound.  If  it  is 
true  that  E2  is  greater  than  then  it  follows  that  E2  must  be 
greater  than  I  and  Ej  must  be  less  than  I  (because  I  is  the  weighted 
average  of  the  two).  Hence,  in  this  case,  E^  would  lie  below  I,  as 
well  as  below  I/pj. 

Two  features  of  this  adjustment  should  be  mentioned.  First,  the 
Bloom  adjustment  has  no  effect  on  significance  levels.  The 
standard  error  of  the  inflated  impact  estimate  is  inflated  identically, 
so  that  the  t-statistic  is  unaffected.  If  there  is  no  statistically 
significant  effect  for  the  population  as  a  whole,  then  there  is  no 
statistically  significant  effect  for  those  who  received  services. 
Second,  this  adjustment  does  not  make  sense  if  the  estimated 
impact  is  illogical.  For  example,  there  is  no  conceivable  mechanism 
by  which  E&T  could  have  reduced  employment  and  earnings  for 
those  who  do  not  enter  a  component,  relative  to  their  control  group 
counterparts.  Hence,  in  this  example,  a  negative  impact  for  the 
entire  sample  must  imply  a  negative  impact  for  those  who  received 
services^. 

A  key  interest  of  policymakers  is  not  simply  whether  a  program  has 
a  positive  (or  negative)  impact,  but  for  whom  among  all  those 
eligible  the  program  has  an  effect.  As  discussed  in  Chapter  Two, 
prior  research  on  the  effects  of  employment  and  training  programs 
has  indicated  that  such  initiatives  are  more  or  less  effective  for 
different  types  of  individuals.  For  example,  the  previous  Food 
Stamp  Job  Search  Demonstrations  found  larger  gains  for  females 
than  males.  Therefore,  some  of  the  key  impacts  from  the  E&T 
evaluation  were  estimated  for  several  subgroups  of  special  interest. 


For  this  reason,  this  adjustment  was  only  applied  to  the 
estimated  impact  on  public  assistance  benefits.  Significant  effects 
were  not  found  for  the  impact  of  E&T  on  participants'  employment 
and  earnings. 
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The  choice  of  subgroups  for  analysis  was  constrained  by  four 
factors: 

o  the  available  samples  for  a  particular  subgroup  had  to  be  large 
enough  to  provide  a  reasonable  chance  of  finding  an  effect; 

o  the  number  of  subgroups  had  to  be  relatively  small  to  avoid 
finding  an  impact  simply  by  chance; 

o  the  subgroups  had  to  have  some  policy  relevance,  i.e.,  if  impacts 
were  found  the  results  should  be  capable  of  being  used  for 
Program  purposes  (e.g.,  finding  differential  effects  across  ethnic 
groups  would  not  be  useful  for  improving  the  targeting  of  the 
Program);  and 

o  data  had  to  be  available  to  define  the  subgroups  of  interest. 

With  regard  to  the  last  point,  while  previous  research  has  found 
different  effects  for  individuals  with  varying  lengths  of  previous 
welfare  receipt,  such  data  were  not  collected  in  this  study  and, 
therefore,  could  not  be  used  to  construct  analytical  subgroups. 

With  these  constraints  in  mind,  the  follov^ng  six  subgroups  were 
identified  for  special  impact  analyses  by  project  staff  and  FNS: 

(1)  Single  males  who  worked  in  the  12  months  prior  to  food 
stamp  certification. 

(2)  Single  males  who  had  not  worked  in  the  12  months  prior  to 
food  stamp  certification. 

(3)  Individuals  in  multi-person  households  without  children  who 
worked  in  the  12  months  prior  to  certification  for  food 
stamps. 

(4)  Individuals  in  multi-person  households  without  children  who 
had  not  worked  in  the  12  months  prior  to  certification  for 
food  stamps. 

(5)  Females,  regardless  of  household  type,  who  worked  in  the 
12  months  prior  to  food  stamp  certification. 

(6)  Females,  regardless  of  household  type,  who  had  not  worked 
in  the  12  months  prior  to  food  stamp  certification. 
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Prior  research,  as  discussed  in  Chapter  Two,  has  indicated  that 
impacts  are  likely  to  be  different  for  males  and  females,  and  to  vary 
by  whether  an  individual  has  prior  work  experience.  Inclusion  of 
single  men  and  childless  multi-person  households  also  reflects  the 
fact  that  the  Food  Stamp  Program  is  the  only  national  assistance 
program  which  serves  these  populations. 

These  subgroups  were  specified  with  regard  to  the  characteristics 
of  individual  E&T  participants.  For  outcome  measures  defined  at 
the  household  level,  such  as  receipt  of  food  stamp  benefits,  "female" 
households  were  defined  as  those  with  only  one  E&T  participant 
who  was  female.  The  definition  of  having  worked  in  a  household 
with  multiple  E&T  participants  (subgroup  (3)  above)  was  based  on 
the  presence  of  at  least  one  person  who  worked  in  the  previous  12 
months. 

Subgroup  impacts  were  calculated  for  two  key  outcome  measures, 
total  annual  earnings  and  total  annual  food  stamp  benefits  using  the 
same  within-site  modelling  procedure  described  above.  The  models 
were  estimated  only  on  those  individuals  defined  by  the  particular 
subgroup.  Reduced  rather  than  full  models  were  estimated,  for  two 
reasons.  First,  many  of  the  explanatory  variables  used  in  the  full 
model  actually  defined  the  subgroups  (e.g.  work  experience,  gender, 
household  type),  so  that  they  have  no  variation  within  the 
subgroups.  Second,  only  a  few  sites  contained  substantial  numbers 
of  participants  with  followup  data  in  any  of  the  subgroups. 

In  addition  to  an  interest  in  the  existence  of  different  outcomes  for 
different  types  of  E&T  participants,  there  is  also  pohcy  interest  in 
finding  out  if  the  Program  has  different  impacts  in  different  types 
of  sites.  For  example,  it  could  be  that  in  sites  with  particularly  high 
unemployment  rates  the  Program  would  be  less  hkely  to  increase 
participants'  employment.  Similarly,  different  types  of  service 
configurations,  such  as  a  greater  use  of  more  intensive  services, 
would  be  expected  to  have  different  impacts  on  participants. 

To  examine  this  issue,  regression  models  were  estimated  using  the 
individual  study  sites  as  observations  (i.e.,  a  total  of  53 
observations)  for  two  aggregate  site-level  impact  measures: 
estimated  impact  on  total  annual  earnings;  and  estimated  impact  on 
total  annual  food  stamp  benefits.  The  site-level  impacts  estimated 
in  the  two-step  process  described  above  were  regressed  against 
variables  describing  the  local  economic  situation,  site  plans  for 
E&T,  and  actual  E&T  operafions.  In  particular,  the  explanatory 
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variables  used  in  these  models  included: 

o  Measures  of  the  planned  service  configuration,  as  reported  on 
the  Program  Operations  Inventory:  whether  the  site  reimbursed 
for  actual  expenses,  whether  the  site  was  operated  as  an 
independent  entity,  whether  education  and  work  experience 
components  were  offered,  whether  the  site  provided 
transportation  or  child  care  services,  and  whether  the  site  served 
only  the  job  ready  work  registrants. 

o  Labor  market  conditions,  as  proxied  by  the  county 
unemployment  rate. 

o  The  percent  of  the  sample  that  were  homeless,  as  a  measure  of 
special  problems  confronting  sites  that  specialized  in  serving  this 
population. 

o  Measures  of  E&T  service  actually  received  by  treatment  group 
members,  as  reported  on  the  CPHFs:  percent  of  initial  no-shows, 
percent  entering  a  component,  and  percent  sanctioned  for 
noncompliance. 

o  Measures  of  employment  and  training  services  received  by 
control  group  members,  as  reported  on  the  followup  surveys: 
percent  receiving  no  services,  percent  receiving  services  other 
than  job  search,  and  the  difference  between  treatment  and 
control  groups  in  these  two  percentages. 

It  was  anticipated  that  the  impact  of  E&T  would  be  greater,  other 
things  equal,  in  sites  that  had  planned  for  more  services,  that  had 
lower  unemployment  rates,  that  attempted  to  serve  fewer  homeless, 
that  entered  more  clients  into  components  and  enforced  more 
sanctions,  and  that  had  fewer  services  available  for  control  group 
members. 


CONCLUSION 

The  analysis  methods  used  in  this  study  were  designed  to 
accomplish  several  important  goals.  First,  multivariate  regression 
models  were  used  to  obtain  unbiased  estimates  of  the  impact  of 
E&T  on  individuals  in  the  followup  sample  within  each  of  the  53 
study  sites.  Second,  the  use  of  information  on  the  characteristics  of 
the  initial  sample  of  participants,  and  the  inclusion  of  a  full  set  of 
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interaction  terms  in  the  regression  models,  generated  estimates  of 
impacts  for  the  entire  E&T  population  within  each  site,  accounting 
for  sample  attrition.  Finally,  the  construction  of  national  estimates 
from  these  site-specific  estimates  (using  site-level  sampling  weights) 
provided  measures  that  captured  the  naturally  occurring  variation 
in  the  Program  including  such  dimensions  as  the  targeted 
population,  services  provided,  the  economic  environment  in  which 
different  local  offices  operate,  and  the  interaction  of  Program 
features  with  participants'  characteristics.  By  constructing  the 
national  estimates  from  the  unbiased  independently  calculated  site- 
level  estimates,  the  evaluation  obtained  the  best  possible  estimates 
of  the  Program's  effect,  given  the  flexibility  afforded  State  and  local 
FSAs  within  the  context  of  the  Food  Security  Act  of  1985. 
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VI      A  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  RECEIPT  OF  EMPLOYMENT 
AND  TRAINING  SERVICES 


This  chapter  provides  a  descriptive  analysis  of  the  receipt  of 
employment  and  training  services.  It  provides  insight  into  the 
nature  of  the  E&T  Program  and  helps  to  place  in  context  the 
discussion  of  Program  impacts  in  subsequent  chapters.  The  first 
section  compares  services  received  by  both  treatment  and  control 
group  members.  The  second  section  examines  in  more  depth  the 
experiences  of  treatment  group  members  assigned  to  the  E&T 
Program. 


THE  IMPACT  OF  Ei&T  ON  THE  RECEIPT  OF  EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICES 

This  section  explores  how  treatment  and  control  group  members 
differed  in  the  employment  and  training  services  they  received,  free 
of  charge,  from  various  agencies  and  programs  during  the  time 
between  random  assignment  and  the  first  followup  interview^  The 
service  providers  included  such  institutions  as  churches  and  unions, 
as  well  as  other  government  agencies  in  addition  to  the  E&T 
Program. 

All  Services  As  shown  in  Table  6.1,  overall  about  four  in  ten  individuals  in  the 

treatment  group  received  some  employment  and  training  services, 
but  they  were  only  somewhat  more  likely  to  receive  such  services 
than  members  of  the  control  group  -  the  difference  is  about  12 
percentage  points.  Barring  differences  in  the  intensity  and  quality 


Although  it  would  have  been  preferable  to  analyze  services 
received  within  a  fixed  time  period,  (e.g.  within  four  months  after 
random  assignment)  the  data  from  the  followup  surveys  do  not 
permit  this  distinction  to  be  made.  Consequently,  the  time  period 
reflected  in  these  data  does  not  match  that  used  in  the  following 
chapters.  The  distribution  of  the  length  of  the  followup  period  is, 
however,  quite  similar  for  treatment  and  control  group  members, 
thus  making  this  a  valid  comparison. 
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TABLE  6.1:  PROPORTION  OF  CLIENTS  RECEIVING  EMPLOYMENT  AND 
TRAINING  SERVICES  BY  TREATMENT  AND  CONTROL  STATUS 
(Weighted  Means) 


Treatment      Control  Difference 


Received  advice  or  referrals 

Attended  a  job  club 

Participated  in  group  meetings 
or  classes  on  how  to  find  a  job 

Attended  vocational  or  job 
training  classes 

Attended  basic  education  classes 
in  reading,  writing,  or  English 

Participated  in  courses  at  a 
community  college  provided 
free  or  part  of  an  employment 
and  training  service 

Attended  classes  to  get  a  G.E.D. 

Participated  in  workfare  or 
work  experience 

Received  any  employment  or 
training  service 


0.324 


0.046 


0.142 


0.048 


0.030 


0.013 
0.042 

0.059 

0.428 


0.228 


0.024 


0.078 


0.039 


0.020 


0.009 
0.024 

0.036 

0.308 


0.096*** 


0.019*** 


0.064*** 


0.009^ 


0.010*** 


0.004 
0.018*** 


0.023 


0.120 


*** 


Statistically  significant  at  the  10  percent  level. 
Statistically  significant  at  the  5  percent  level. 
Statistically  significant  at  the  1  percent  level. 


Source:  First  Wave  followup  survey. 
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of  the  services  received,  the  apparently  small  increase  in  service 
receipt  would  be  likely  to  yield  E&T  Program  effects  that  are 
modest  at  best. 

Job  Search  The  receipt  of  job  search  advice  and  referrals  was  measured  in  the 

foUowup  survey  by  asking  whether  the  individual  had  received  any 
of  the  following  types  of  assistance: 

a.  How  to  look  for  a  job,  how  to  do  well  in  job  interviews  or  how 
to  fill  out  job  application  forms. 

b.  Advice  on  the  kind  of  work  for  which  the  individual  was  best 
suited. 

c.  Being  provided  with  a  list  of  employers  or  job  openings  or 
referred  to  available  jobs. 

The  first  line  of  Table  6.1  shows  the  proportions  of  treatment  and 
control  clients  who  answered  affirmatively  to  at  least  one  of  these 
three  questions,  i.e.,  the  proportion  who  reported  receiving  any  job 
search  assistance.  Only  about  one-third  of  mandatory  E&T 
participants  reported  having  been  told  how  to  look  for  a  job,  or 
what  type  of  work  to  seek,  approximately  four  months  after  random 
assignment.  Members  of  the  control  group  were  not  deprived  of 
such  advice;  close  to  one-fourth  reported  having  received  job 
search  assistance,  which  is  sometimes  provided  routinely  at  food 
stamp  certification  and  recertification  interviews.  Nonetheless, 
treatment  group  members  were  more  likely  to  report  receiving 
advice  and  referrals  than  control  group  members,  at  the  one 
percent  level  of  statistical  significance. 

The  patterns  for  the  individual  advice  and  referral  elements  (not 
shown  in  the  table)  were  quite  similar  to  the  patterns  for  all  three 
elements  combined.  All  three  treatment-control  differences  were 
significant  at  the  one  percent  level.  The  control  group  proportions 
for  the  three  elements  were  15.7  percent,  9.1  percent,  and  12.6 
percent,  respectively. 

In  summary,  treatment  group  members  as  a  whole  were 
significantly  more  likely  to  report  having  received  job  search  advice 
and  referrals  than  control  group  members;  but  the  magnitude  of 
the  difference  was  considerably  lower  than  expected. 
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Job  Clubs  Although  job  clubs  vary  in  the  extent  of  services  provided,  these  are 

generally  group  activities  designed  to  prepare  clients  to  look  for  a 
job.  Few  clients  reported  engaging  in  job  clubs  ~  4.6  percent  of 
treatment  group  members,  and  2.4  percent  of  controls.  This 
difference  is,  however,  statistically  significant. 

In  contrast,  about  14  percent  of  treatment  group  members  and 
about  eight  percent  of  control  group  members  reported  attending 
group  meetings  or  classes  on  how  to  find  a  job,  substantially  more 
than  for  any  other  activity  except  for  advice  and  referrals.  The 
estimated  treatment-control  difference  of  6.4  percentage  points  is 
statistically  significant. 

The  proportions  of  treatment  and  control  group  participants  who 
reported  attending  vocational  or  job  training  classes;  basic 
education  classes  in  reading,  writing,  or  English;  community  college 
courses  provided  free  by  an  employment  and  training  service;  and 
classes  for  a  G.E.D  are  shown  in  the  next  four  hnes  of  Exhibit  6.1. 
The  patterns  for  all  four  of  these  activities  are  similar  to  those  for 
attending  job  clubs.  That  is: 

o  For  none  of  these  activities  did  more  than  five  percent  of 
treatment  group  members  report  participation. 

o  Even  fewer  control  group  members  reported  attending  each  of 
these  types  of  classes  --  under  four  percent  in  all  cases. 

Although  the  observed  differences  were  only  two  percentage  points 
or  less,  three  of  the  four  differences  are  statistically  significant  (all 
but  community  college  courses). 

Workfare  Another  component  of  the  E&T  Program,  is  assignment  to  either 

a  subsidized  (workfare)  or  unsubsidized  work  experience  job  as  a 
condition  of  maintaining  food  stamp  benefits^.  Relatively  few 
individuals  reported  participating  in  such  activities:  about  six 
percent  of  treatment  group  members,  and  about  three  percent  of 


^  The  followup  survey  instrument  does  not  distinguish  between 
workfare  as  a  condition  for  receiving  food  stamps  versus  other 
government  benefits.  However,  it  is  included  here  because  anyone 
who  was  participating  in  workfare  for  another  government  program 
would  be  expected  to  be  exempted  from  E&T. 


Educational 
Programs 
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controls.  The  difference  is  statistically  significant,  however. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  E&T  PROGRAM  PARTICIPATION 

The  preceding  discussion  described  the  extent  to  which  participants 
received  more  services  than  they  would  be  expected  to  receive  in 
the  absence  of  the  E&T  Program.  This  section  examines  the 
experiences  of  those  individuals  who  at  the  time  of  certification  for 
food  stamps  had  E&T  requirements  imposed  as  a  condition  of 
eligibility.  It  is  therefore  more  descriptive  in  nature  because  it 
focuses  only  on  individuals  in  the  treatment  group. 

Methodology  Employment  and  training  caseworkers  in  the  participating  local 

FSAs  were  asked  to  complete  a  Client  Participation  History  Form 
(CPHF)  for  each  individual  assigned  to  the  treatment  group.  For 
major  Program-related  events,  caseworkers  recorded  the  date  and 
a  description  of  the  particular  activity.  A  total  of  4,591  CPHFs 
were  completed  generating  almost  35,000  individual  event  records 
representing  85  different  types  of  activities.  An  average  of  seven 
events  were  recorded  per  participant. 

Two  types  of  problems  affected  the  way  these  data  could  be 
analyzed.  First,  in  some  instances  caseworkers  failed  to  record  the 
date  for  a  particular  event.  Where  this  occurred  for  an  intervening 
event,  a  value  was  imputed  between  the  preceding  and  succeeding 
dates.  Such  imputation  was  not  possible  for  CPHFs  with  only  one 
event  and  for  which  the  date  was  missing,  nor  for  those  instances 
where  the  final  event  was  missing  a  date.  In  these  situations,  only 
the  sequence  of  events  could  be  maintained. 

The  second  problem  was  related  to  the  consistency  with  which  data 
were  recorded  on  the  CPHFs.  Despite  receiving  training  local 
workers  were  uneven  in  how  they  maintained  and  recorded  all 
case-related  activities.  In  addition,  for  certain  key  events  - 
participant  withdrawal  from  the  Food  Stamp  Program,  obtaining 
employment,  and  sanction-related  reductions  in  benefits  ~  the 
necessary  data  simply  might  have  been  unavailable  to  the  local 
workers  because  existing  E&T  systems  and  procedures  do  not 
readily  provide  such  information.  Given  that  this  study  involved 
hundreds  of  workers  in  53  separate  local  agencies,  these  problems 
were  not  very  surprising. 
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As  a  consequence,  this  analysis  of  the  CPHF  data  used  terminal 
events  to  define  general  patterns  of  E&T  participation,  rather  than 
focusing  on  the  occurrence  of  specific  events  or  activities.  For 
example,  consider  two  individuals.  Person  A  participated  in  an 
E&T  component,  had  an  episode  of  noncompliance  that  initiated 
a  sanction  action  (e.g.,  issuance  of  a  Notice  Of  Adverse  Action), 
"cured"  the  noncompliance,  resumed  participation  and  completed 
the  E&T  component  requirements.  Person  B  also  participated  in 
an  E&T  component,  was  noncompliant  and  subject  to  a  sanction 
but  did  not  resume  participation.  For  the  purposes  of  this  analysis, 
Person  A  was  categorized  as  having  entered  an  E&T  component 
and  completed  all  Program  requirements;  Person  B,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  categorized  in  the  sanction  process  after  starting  an  E&T 
component.  Although  this  use  of  final  participation  status  ignores 
some  interesting  distinctions,  it  has  the  important  feature  of 
focusing  on  what  ultimately  happened  to  those  individuals  who 
started  the  E&T  process. 

The  remainder  of  this  chapter  consists  of  seven  sections.  The  first 
focuses  on  the  overall  pattern  of  E&T  participation  using  terminal 
events  to  classify  individuals  assigned  to  the  treatment  group.  The 
remaining  six  sections  examine  specific  aspects  of  Program 
participation  -  no  shows,  service  assignment,  noncompliance  and 
sanctions,  program  completion,  participants'  employment,  and 
participants'  receipt  of  food  stamp  benefits. 

Overall  Figure  6.1  displays  the  Program  outcomes  for  the  4,591  participants 

Patterns  for  whom  CPHFs  were  completed^.  The  most  striking  feature  is 

that  53  percent  of  those  initially  determined  ehgible  and  placed  in 
the  treatment  group  were  never  assigned  to  an  E&T  component. 


As  noted  in  Chapter  Four,  there  are  no  significant 
differences  in  the  characteristics  of  individuals  for  whom  CPHFs 
were  and  were  not  received.  In  addition,  using  data  from  the 
followup  surveys  and  food  stamp  administrative  records,  the 
patterns  of  employment  and  benefit  receipt  were  compared  for 
those  individuals  with  CPHFs  and  those  for  whom  CPHFs  were  not 
obtained.  The  results  of  this  comparison  indicates  that  the  missing 
cases  are  also  quite  similar  on  these  outcomes.  As  a  consequence, 
the  missing  data  are  unlikely  to  cause  a  serious  bias. 
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This  53  percent  is  composed  of  three  distinct  groups: 

o  34.3  percent  were  no  shows'*,  i.e.,  they  failed  to  show  up  for 
their  initial  assessment  interview  even  after  being  given  a 
number  of  opportunities  to  do  so; 

o  15.2  percent  met  with  their  E&T  caseworker  and  were 
subsequently  determined  exempt  (for  reasons  such  as  disability, 
lack  of  transportation,  or  dependent  care)  and  excused  from  the 
Program; 

o  3.5  percent  had  no  further  activity  after  their  initial  assessment 
interview. 

These  figures  are  consistent  with  the  previously  presented  self- 
reported  data  which  indicated  that  the  E&T  Program  involved  a 
small  portion  of  those  required  to  participate  in  any  type  of 
employment  or  training  service.  Similar  findings  have  been 
reported  in  numerous  other  employment  and  training  programs  for 
economically  disadvantaged  persons.  In  the  WIN-demonstrations, 
from  30  to  62  percent  never  participated;  in  the  Food  Stamp  Work 
Registration/Job  Search  Demonstrations  (Lerman  et  al,  1986),  from 
20  to  32  percent  of  participants  were  never  assessed  and  the  overall 
service  no-show  rates  ranged  from  35  to  67  percent;  and,  in  a 
recent  study  of  work  registrants  (Usher,  Gogan,  Koo,  1989)  found 
that  54-65  percent  failed  to  keep  their  first  appointment,  and  only 
20-40  percent  actually  started  job  search. 

The  remaining  E&T  participants  who  were  assessed  and  assigned 
to  a  particular  E&T  service  component  represent  47  percent  of  the 
original  pool  of  E&T  eligibles.  These  participants  were  distributed 
as  follows:  for  19  percent  caseworkers  indicated  that  the 
individuals  had,  in  fact,  completed  their  E&T  obligations  ~  about 
six  percent  had  been  exempted  or  excused  from  further 
participation,  about  five  percent  were  recorded  as  having  left  the 
Food  Stamp  Program,  about  four  percent  had  completed  their 
E&T  requirements,  and  about  four  percent  were  recorded  as 
having  found  employment;  the  remaining  28  percent  were  placed 


It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that  a  Program  no-show  is 
not  the  same  as  a  nonrespondent  to  the  follow-up  survey,  i.e.,  the 
cause  of  sample  attrition  discussed  elsewhere  in  this  report. 
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in  an  E&T  component  but  the  CPHFs  did  not  indicate  whether 
these  individuals  had  either  fulfilled  their  Program  obligations  or 
left  the  Food  Stamp  Program.  Of  the  cases  with  an  unknown 
completion  status,  about  one-fourth  had  been  sanctioned  for 
noncompliance  but  the  outcome  (e.g.,  food  stamp  termination)  was 
unknown. 

For  the  most  part,  the  CPHFs  do  not  indicate  a  particularly  high 
rate  of  actual  Program  completion  (nearly  20  percent).  Again,  this 
is  similar  to  previous  research  findings.  For  example,  the  Food 
Stamp  Job  Search  Demonstrations  reported  that  among  those 
starting  a  service  component,  from  33  to  73  percent  actually 
completed  their  requirements.  However,  the  results  reported  above 
for  the  E&T  evaluation  must  be  interpreted  with  some  caution. 
Because  caseworkers  were  sometimes  inconsistent  in  their  of 
recording  of  events,  drawing  inferences  from  the  absence  of  a 
specific  event  may  be  misleading.  For  example,  a  record  that 
contained  no  indication  that  an  individual  had  obtained 
employment  may  mean  either  the  individual  had  not  found  a  job, 
or  that  the  information  was  simply  not  recorded  (due  either  to 
worker  oversight  or  to  a  lack  of  information  about  the  actual 
event).  Therefore,  an  examination  of  the  remaining  categories  of 
E&T  participants  must  be  taken  as  only  suggestive  evidence.  The 
results  presented  in  the  following  chapters,  which  compare 
outcomes  for  both  treatments  and  controls,  is  the  more  appropriate 
basis  for  drawing  conclusions  about  the  efficacy  of  the  E&T 
Program. 

The  remaining  sections  of  this  chapter  elaborate  on  the  experiences 
of  these  different  groups  of  E&T  participants.  Data  are  derived 
primarily  from  the  CPHFs,  but  data  from  the  followup  surveys  are 
incorporated  where  possible. 

Initial  No  Shows  As  noted  above,  about  one-third  of  those  assigned  to  the  E&T 

Program  failed  to  show  up  for  their  initial  meeting  with  their  ETU 
caseworker.  This  was  true  despite  repeated  attempts  to  schedule 
an  assessment  interview;  65  percent  of  the  no  shows  were 
rescheduled  at  least  once,  20  percent  on  four  separate  occasions. 
As  described  in  Chapter  Three,  participants  can  repeatedly  cure 
their  noncompHance  and  as  result  extend  their  period  of  receipt  of 
food  stamp  benefits.  Such  noncompHance  was,  as  shown  below, 
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particularly  serious  in  some  local  FSAs: 


Rate  of  No  Shows 


Weighted 
Percent  of  Local  FSAs 


0  -  20% 
21  -  40% 
41  -  60% 
over  60% 


28% 
46 
23 
3 


Those  agencies  serving  relatively  high  proportions  of  particularly 
uncooperative  individuals  had  no-show  rates  resulting  in  two-thirds 
of  the  required  E&T  participants  never  had  their  initial  meeting 
with  an  ETU  caseworker.  This  problem  was  especially  severe  in 
agencies  with  a  high  incidence  of  homeless  individuals,  and  in  one 
agency  that  focused  its  E&T  Program  on  individuals  who  had 
previously  failed  to  comply  with  the  State's  GA  employment  and 
training  program. 

An  obvious  question  that  arises  is,  "Who  are  the  no  shows,  and  are 
they  different  from  other  E&T  participants?"  As  shown  in  Table 
6.2,  these  individuals  are  clearly  different  from  others  in  the 
treatment  group.  The  no  shows  are  significantly  more  likely  to  be 
young  (under  the  age  of  22),  male,  and  never  married 
(predominantly  single  adults  without  children).  Minorities  are  also 
overrepresented  in  this  group.  Although  not  different  on  labor 
market  experience,  the  no  shows  are  significantly  less  well  educated. 
Not  surprisingly,  the  no  shows  were  also  about  50  percent  more 
likely  to  be  nonrespondents  to  the  foUowup  survey  because  they 
could  not  be  located.  The  extreme  mobility  of  these  individuals  and 
the  high  incidence  of  homelessness  greatly  affected  the  ability  of 
interviewers  to  find  the  study  participants  even  with  the  assistance 
of  the  local  FSAs.  It  appears  that  these  same  problems  also 
increased  the  likelihood  that  these  individuals  would  not  cooperate 
at  all  with  the  requirements  of  the  E&T  Program. 

To  better  understand  the  characteristics  of  the  no  shows.  Table  6.3 
provides  the  incidence  of  being  a  no  show  for  various  subgroups  of 
the  E&T  population.  These  results  suggest  that  those  under  the 
age  of  30  are  the  least  likely  to  cooperate,  especially  young  males 
(either  singles  or  those  in  multiple  adult  households).  As  a  group, 
older  single  females  are  the  most  likely  to  cooperate  regardless  of 
work  experience.  Indeed,  work  experience  appears  to  have  little 
correlation  with  Program  cooperation. 
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TABLE  6.2:  COMPARISON  OF  THE  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  E&T  NO  SHOWS  WITH 
OTHER  E&T  PARTICIPANTS  (Unweighted  Means) 


DEMOGRAPHIC  CHARACTERISTICS 
Age 

Under  22 
22-30 
31-40 
Over  40 

Gender 

Male 
Female 

Marital  Status 

Currently  married 

Divorced,  widowed,  separated 

Never  married 

Ethnicity 

White 
Black 
Hispanic 
Other 

HOUSEHOLD  CHARACTERISTICS 

Household  Size 

Household  Composition 
Single  adult 

Multiple  adults,  no  child(ren) 
Single  adult  with  child(ren) 
Multiple  adults  with  child(ren) 


E&T  Participants  with  Completed  CPHFs 

No  Shows 


0.1408  0.1807*** 

0.2916  0.3453*** 

0.3163  0.2896* 

0.2513  0.1845*** 


0.5561  0.6679*** 
0.4439  0.3321*** 


0.2517  0.2130*** 
0.3092  0.2473*** 
0.4391  0.5397*** 


0.4595  0.3688*** 

0.4645  0.5513*** 

0.0656  0.0754 

0.0104  0.0045** 


2.2870  2.0812*** 


0.4669  0.5234*** 

0.2045  0.2287* 

0.0892  0.0512*** 

0.2394  0.1967*** 


Other  Eligibles 
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TABLE  6.2:  (Continued) 


E&T  Participants  with  Completed  CPHFs 

Other  Eligibles  No  Shows 

EDUCATION  AND  EMPLOYMENT 
Education 

Less  than  grade  12  0.5053  0.5538*** 

High  school  graduate  0.2928  0.265 1  *  * 

G.E.D.  0.0741  0.0774 

Some  college  0.1078  0.0888** 

College  graduate  0.0201  0.0148 


Labor  Market  Experience 

Worked  during  last  12  months  0.5260  0.5473 
Worked,  but  not  during 

last  12  months  0.3251  0.3064 

Never  worked  0.1489  0.1463 


Poverty 


Missing  0.0332  0.0395 

Under  75%  0.7087  0.7153 

75%  -  150%  0.2067  0.2042 

Over  150%  0.0514  0.0412 


*  Statistically  significant  at  the  10  percent  level. 
**  Statistically  significant  at  the  5  percent  level. 
***Statistically  significant  at  the  1  percent  level. 

Source:     CPHFs  completed  for  Treatment  Group  individuals;  characteristics  from  the 
Baseline  Information  Form. 
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TABLE  63:  INCmENCE  OF  INITIAL  NO  SHOW  BY  PARTICIPANT  SUBGROUP, 
FY1988  (Weighted  Data) 


Subgroup  Percent 

ALL  PARTICIPANTS  28.0 

SINGLES  LIVING  ALONE  26.6 

Male  29.3 

Female  21.2 

Under  Age  30  29.2 

Over  Age  30  24.2 

Prior  Work  Experience*  25.6 

No  Work  Experience  23.7 

White  27.8 

Nonwhite  25.9 

Male 
Under  Age  30 

Prior  Work  Experience  30.4 

No  Work  Experience  26.8 

Over  Age  30 

Prior  Work  Experience  27.4 

No  Work  Experience  24.0 

Female 
Under  Age  30 

Prior  Work  Experience  24.9 

No  Work  Experience  24.9 

Over  Age  30 

Prior  Work  Experience  13.9 

No  Work  Experience  15.2 

White,  Male  31.4 

Nonwhite,  Male  28.2 

White,  Female  22.5 

Nonwhite,  Female  19.7 
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TABLE  63:  (Continued) 


Subgroup  Percent 

MULTIPLE  ADULT  HOUSEHOLDS  WITHOUT  30.2% 
CHILD(REN) 

Male  30.7 

Female  25.7 

Prior  Work  Experience  28.5 

No  Work  Experience  28.1 

Up  to  Age  30  33.1 

Over  Age  30  22.8 

HOUSEHOLDS  WITH  CHILD(REN)  28.4% 

Male  28.5 

Female  27.5 

Prior  Work  Experience  28.6 

No  Work  Experience  27.2 

Up  to  Age  30  32.2 

Over  Age  30  24.2 


■  Defined  as  having  worked  in  12  months  prior  to  FSP  certification. 
Source:  Client  Participation  History  Forms  Baseline  Information  Forms. 
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Service 
Assignment 


Of  the  47  percent  who  were  assigned  to  a  service  component,  the 
distribution  of  initial  service  assignments  is  as  follows: 


o  50.9  percent  were  assigned  to  job  search  (24  percent  of  the 
original  pool  of  participants); 

o  27.4  percent  were  assigned  to  job  search  training  (about  13 
percent  of  the  total); 

o  5.7  percent  were  assigned  to  workfare  or  work  experience 
(almost  three  percent  of  the  total); 

o  16.0  percent  were  assigned  to  an  educational  component 
including  basic  and  vocational  education  (7.5  percent  of  the 
total). 

The  distribution  is  shown  in  Figure  6.2.  In  addition,  8.7  percent  of 
those  initially  assigned  to  one  component  were  subsequently 
assigned  to  another  service.  For  example,  assigimient  to  job  search 
was  often  followed  by  a  job  club  for  those  unable  to  find 
employment  on  their  own.  Further,  about  ten  percent  of  those 
assigned  to  an  E&T  component  had  an  interruption  in  participation 
which  caused  them  to  restart  their  assigned  component. 

Table  6.4  provides  information  on  the  characteristics  of  individuals 
assigned  to  different  types  of  service  components.  For  this  purpose, 
two  assignment  groups  have  been  created:  assigned  to  only  job 
search;  and  assigned  to  a  component  other  than  job  search  (i.e.,  job 
search  training  or  more  intensive  services)  with  or  without  some 
preliminary  assignment  to  job  search.  These  results  must,  however, 
be  used  with  caution  because  the  types  of  individuals  targeted  for 
E&T  participation  and  the  types  of  services  offered  by  the  local 
FSAs  were  not  independent  decisions.  Therefore,  observed 
relationships  may  be  more  a  function  of  the  types  of  clients 
available  for  E&T  than  a  conscious  decision  to  place  certain  types 
of  individuals  in  particular  service  components.  Moreover,  for 
those  local  FSAs  with  multiple  services  available,  participants 
placed  in  more  intensive  services  were  likely  to  be  different  from 
those  assigned  to  individual  job  search  in  ways  that  affect 
participants'  employment.  For  example,  participants  considered  in 
need  of  intensive  services  were  likely  to  be  those  with  the  greatest 
need  for  assistance  and  the  least  likely  to  be  job  ready. 
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i=IGURE  6  2-  PERCENT  OF  E&T  PARTICIPANTS  ASSIGNED 
FIGURE  6.2.  Jlpp^pg^.^  SERVICE  COMPONENTS 


Workfare  or 
Work  Experience 
5.70% 


*  Percent  of  those  persons  actually  placed  in  a  component 
SOURCE:  Client  Participant  History  Forms 
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TABLE  6.4:  E&T  PARTICIPANT  CHARACTERISTICS  AND  TYPE  OF  SERVICE 
ASSIGNMENT,  FY1988  (Weighted  Data) 


O  Li  L/^C^  w  U  (J 

JUU  OwdiUU  WILLY 

KJlJXC'T  OCrVlCCd 

SINGLE  ADULTS  LIVING  ALONE 

19.0% 

39.7% 

58.7% 

Male 

19.3 

39.9 

59.2 

Female 

18.6 

393 

57.9 

Under  Age  30 

16.1 

40.0 

56.1 

Over  Age  30 

21.7 

39.7 

61.6 

Prior  Work  Experience* 

20.1 

38.5 

58.6 

No  Work  Experience 

17.9 

44.7 

62.6 

White 

25.7 

28.3 

54.0 

Nonwhite 

14.1 

48.0 

62.1 

Male 

Under  Age  30 

Prior  Work  Experience 

17.8 

41.8 

59.6 

No  Work  Experience 

12.9 

51.2 

64.1 

Over  Age  30 

Prior  Work  Expereince 

22.0 

38.4 

60.4 

rNo  worK  iixpenence 

jy.O 

Female 

Under  Age  30 

Prior  Work  Experience 

19.0 

29.6 

48.6 

No  Work  Experience 

12.9 

43.1 

56.0 

Over  Age  30 

Prior  Work  Experience 

21.2 

45.1 

46.3 

No  Work  Experience 

20.1 

49.1 

69.2 

White,  male 

27.5 

26.1 

53.6 

Nonwhite,  male 

14.2 

48.2 

62.4 

White,  female 

23.0 

31.6 

54.6 

Nonwhite,  female 

13.8 

47.7 

61.5 
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TABLE  6.4:  (Continued) 


Subgroup  Job  Sezu'ch  Only     Other  Services    Any  Component 

MULTIPLE  ADULT  HOUSEHOLDS  24.3%  23.6%  47.9% 
WITHOUT  CHILD(RE>r) 

Male  23.5  26.8  50.3 

Female  26.0  22.4  48.4 

Prior  Work  Experience  27.3  24.7  52.0 

No  Work  Experience  21.7  24.7  46.4 

Under  Age  30  23.3  23.4  47.7 

Over  Age  30  25.9  25.4  51.3 

HOUSEHOLDS  WITH  CHILD(REN)  22.1%  25.8%  47.9% 

Male  21.8  27.2  49.0 

Female  22.3  26.0  48.3 

Prior  Work  Experience  19.7  25.0  44.7 

No  Work  Experience  25.0  28.4  53.4 

Under  Age  30  15.6  27.2  42.8 

Over  Age  30  27.7  25.9  53.6 


*  Defmed  as  having  worked  12  months  prior  to  FSP  certification. 
Source:  Baseline  Information  and  Client  Participation  History  Forms. 
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The  pattern  shown  in  this  table  is  generally  consistent  across  the 
various  subgroups  with  one  important  exception  --  singles  are  most 
likely  to  be  assigned  to  a  service  component,  and  most  likely  to  be 
assigned  to  a  service  other  than  individual  job  search.  It  may  be 
that  singles,  who  make  up  the  largest  share  of  the  E&T  population, 
are  the  least  job  ready  and  more  in  need  of  the  full  menu  of 
Program  services. 

In  addition  to  direct  employment  and  training  services,  E&T 
participants  also  received  reimbursements  to  cover  their  out-of- 
pocket  costs  associated  with  meeting  their  E&T  requirements. 
Among  those  individuals  assigned  to  a  semce  component,  about  32 
percent  reported  having  received  some  reimbursement^.  The 
average  total  reimbursement  for  an  individual's  complete  E&T 
participation  was  about  $35  (among  all  those  receiving  E&T 
services  -  including  those  reporting  no  reimbursements  -  the 
average  total  payment  was  $8.31).  Total  reimbursements  per 
individual  were  under  $50  for  ahnost  90  percent  of  individuals 
receiving  services.  About  eight  percent  had  total  reimbursements 
between  $50  and  $150,  and  about  three  percent  had 
reimbursements  in  excess  of  $150. 

Noncompliance  As  discussed  in  Chapter  Three,  E&T  staff  spend  most  of  their  time 

dealing  with  instances  of  participant  noncomphance.  In  the  prior 
Food  Stamp  Job  Search  Demonstrations  (Lerman  et  al.,  1986) 
about  one-fourth  of  all  work  registrants  were  terminated  for 
noncompliance.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  records  of 
individual  participant  experiences  show  a  very  high  incidence  of 
sanction  activity^.  In  addition  to  the  34  percent  who  were  initial  no 
shows,  38  percent  of  those  assigned  to  a  service  component  had  at 
least  one  instance  of  noncompliance  ~  for  some  individuals,  this 
number  reached  a  total  of  eight  separate  actions  (again,  as  a  result 
of  the  ability  to  easily  cure  noncompliance).  But  the  data  also 
indicate  that  the  actual  number  of  sanctions  imposed  is  relatively 
small.  As  part  of  the  First  Wave  FoUowup  survey,  respondents 
were  asked  if  they  had  been  denied  food  stamp  benefits  or  had 
their  benefits  reduced  since  the  time  of  random  assignment  (an 


^  These  data  were  derived  from  the  First  Wave  Followup 
surveys. 

^  Defined  here  as  any  noncompliance-related  activity  including 
issuance  of  a  NOAA. 
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elapsed  time  of  about  4-6  months).  About  half  of  those  in  the 
treatment  group  reported  such  reductions,  but  only  about  19 
percent  attributed  this  to  their  noncomphance  with  E&T. 

Table  6.5  uses  the  data  recorded  on  the  CPHFs  to  show  the 
incidence  of  noncompliance,  the  frequency  with  which  local  FSAs 
initiated  a  sanction  against  noncompliant  individuals  (i.e.,  issuing 
a  NOAA),  and  the  frequency  of  actual  benefit  reduction  or 
termination  from  the  Food  Stamp  Program.  The  data  are  reported 
for  the  nine  mutually  exclusive  groups  previously  shown  in  Figure 
6.1.  As  noted  earlier,  however,  the  information  on  actual  benefit 
reductions  should  be  considered  an  underestimate  because  most 
ETU  workers  lacked  information  about  actual  benefit  reductions 
or  terminations. 

As  shown  in  this  table,  the  incidence  of  noncompliance  is  quite 
high  affecting  almost  four  out  of  ten  participants;  many 
noncomphant  individuals  had  multiple  instances  of  noncooperation. 
A  formal  sanction  does  not  always  appear  to  have  been  initiated 
against  the  noncompliant  individual,  however.  As  was  discussed  in 
Chapter  Three,  local  FSA  staff  sometimes  viewed  this  as  a  last 
resort,  undertaken  only  after  the  individual  is  given  multiple 
opportunities  to  cure  their  noncompliance  (i.e.,  agree  to  comply) 
with  the  E&T  requirements.  Nonetheless,  nearly  one-fourth  of  the 
local  FSAs  sanctioned  over  50  percent  of  their  E&T  participants. 

The  characteristics  of  sanctioned  individuals  are  examined  in  Table 
6.6  which  indicates  that  males,  younger  individuals  (under  the  age 
of  30),  and  individuals  without  prior  work  experience  were  more 
likely  to  be  sanctioned.  This  suggests  that,  like  the  no  shows, 
individuals  with  less  experience  conforming  to  externally  imposed 
obligations  are  most  likely  to  be  uncooperative  with  the 
requirements  of  E&T. 

One  concern  sometimes  expressed  about  sanctions  is  that  they  may 
tend  to  force  people  to  leave  public  assistance  who  do  not  have  an 
alternative  means  of  support.  To  address  this  question,  individuals 
who  left  the  Food  Stamp  Program  after  a  sanction  were  examined 
with  respect  to  whether  they  had  a  job  at  the  time  they  ended  their 
receipt  of  benefits.  The  results  indicate  that  of  those  who  left  the 
Food  Stamp  Program  without  a  job,  13.5  percent  were  sanctioned 
compared  to  12.5  percent  for  those  who  left  with  a  job.  Therefore, 
the  data  suggest  that  individuals  with  and  without  employment 
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TABLE  6.6:  INCIDENCE  OF  SANCTIONED*  E&T  PARTICIPANTS  BY  SUBGROUP, 
FY1988  (Weighted  Data) 


Subgroup  Percent 
SINGLES  ADULTS  LIVING  ALONE 

Male  31.0 

Female  33.9 

Under  Age  30  34.9 

Over  Age  30  27.7 

Prior  Work  Experience''  26.8 

No  Work  Expereince  34.2 

White  19.9 

Nonwhite  39.3 

Male 

Under  Age  30  29.1 

Prior  Work  Experience  47.8 
No  Work  Experience 

Over  Age  30 

Prior  Work  Experience  29.0 

No  Work  Experience  29.5 

Female 

Under  Age  30  22.9 

Prior  Work  Experience  37.1 
No  Work  Experience 

Over  Age  30 

Prior  Work  Experience  23.6 

No  Work  Experience  18.9 

White,  Male  21.1 

Nonwhite,  Male  41.6 

White,  Female  18.2 

Nonwhite,  Female  33.2 
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TABLE  6.6:  (Continued) 


Subgroup  Percent 

MULTIPLE  ADULT  HOUSEHOLDS  WITHOUT  253% 
CHILD(REN) 

Male  26.1 

Female  22.9 

Prior  Work  Experience  22.9 

No  Work  Experience  263 

Up  to  Age  30  283 

Over  Age  30  19.8 

HOUSEHOLDS  WITH  CHILD(REN)  25.2% 

Male  273 

Female  21.9 

Prior  Work  Experience  23.7 

No  Work  Experience  24.9 

Up  to  Age  30  28.1 

Over  Age  30  20.9 


*  Defmed  as  the  issuance  of  a  Notice  of  Adverse  Action  (NOAA). 
^  Defmed  as  having  worked  in  12  months  prior  to  FSP  certification. 
Source:  Client  Participation  History  and  Baseline  Information  Forms. 
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options  are  equally  as  likely  to  be  sanctioned  and  subsequently 
leave  the  Food  Stamp  Program. 

Program  Completion      Using  the  dates  the  E&T  caseworkers  recorded  on  the  CPHFs,  the 

total  elapsed  time  between  random  assignment  and  the  last 
recorded  action  was  calculated.  Table  6.7  shows  the  cumulative 
rate  at  which  individuals  completed  participation  in  E&T.  For  this 
purpose,  completion  is  defined  as  having  reached  a  known  terminal 
event  including  initial  no  shows,  administrative  exemptions  from 
Program  participation,  the  end  of  an  assigned  service  component, 
employment,  or  leaving  the  Food  Stamp  Program. 

Probably  the  most  surprising  aspect  of  these  data  is  that  individuals 
"participated"  in  the  E&T  Program  for  a  relatively  long  time, 
especially  those  who  never  began  a  service  component. 
Administrative  delays  associated  with  scheduling  an  initial  client 
interview,  participation  interruptions,  delays  in  communications 
between  food  stamp  workers  and  E&T  workers,  and  repeated 
attempts  to  reschedule  client  meetings  all  conspire  to  lengthen  the 
period  of  Program  participation.  Moreover,  because  clients  are 
allowed  repeated  opportunities  to  cure  instances  of  noncompliance, 
they  can  maintain  their  food  stamp  benefits  for  months  while 
avoiding  the  obligation  to  engage  in  E&T  activities.  This 
combination  of  institutional  and  individual  behavior  may,  as  a 
consequence,  reduce  potential  savings  by  making  it  difficult  for  the 
Program  to  intervene  early  in  an  individual's  period  of  food  stamp 
receipt. 

Among  those  who  are  assigned  to  a  service  component,  about  half 
spend  more  than  three  months  in  E&T  before  ending  their 
participation,  and  almost  one  in  five  participate  for  over  six  months. 

Employment  The  rate  at  which  individuals  assigned  to  the  treatment  group 

obtained  employment  is  shown  in  Table  6.8  for  three  groups  -- 
initial  no  shows,  others  not  placed  in  a  service  component,  and 
those  assigned  to  a  service  component.  These  data,  derived  from 
the  followup  surveys,  indicate  the  monthly  cumulative  rate  of 
entering  any  employment  with  separate  rates  for  those  assigned  and 
those  not  assigned  to  an  E&T  component. 

It  is  quite  striking  that  the  rate  of  employment  is  very  similar 
among  the  three  groups  of  E&T  participants.  Those  not  assigned 
to  an  E&T  component  enter  employment  sooner  but  the 
differences  are  not  qualitatively  large.  For  example,  by  six  months 
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TABLE  6.7:  CUMULATIVE  RATE  OF  E&T  PROGRAM  COMPLETION*  BY  MONTH 
AFTER    RANDOM    ASSIGNMENT    BY    PARTICIPANT  CATEGORY 
(Unweighted  means) 


Months  After  Not  Assigned  to  a  Assigned  to  a  Component 


Random  Assignment 

ComponentCn  =  2,1001 

rn  =  2,040) 

1 

28.5% 

11.6% 

3 

73.2 

48.2 

4 

83.8 

62.8 

5 

89.4 

75.1 

6 

92.5 

82.3 

Over  6 

100.0 

100.0 

"  Program  completion  includes:  initial  no  shows;  exemptions  or  later  Program 
exclusions;  completion  of  assigned  component  requirements;  and,  termination  from 
the  Food  Stamp  Program. 

Source:  Client  Participation  History  Forms. 
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TABLE  6.8:   CUMULATIVE  RATE  OF  EMPLOYMENT  BY  MONTH  AFTER  RANDOM 
ASSIGNMENT  BY  PARTICIPANT  CATEGORY  (Unweighted  means) 


Months  After  Assigned  to 


Random  Assignment 

No  Shows 

Not  Assigned 

a  Component 

1 

24.9% 

26.7% 

16.2% 

2 

31.5 

31.5 

22.3 

3 

36.5 

36.7 

28.6 

4 

40.7 

42.1 

32.5 

5 

43.7 

44.3 

36.7 

6 

46.5 

47.3 

39.3 

9 

51.5 

54.8 

46.5 

12 

56.1 

58.7 

50.9 

Source:         Client  Participation  History  Forms  and  Followup  Survey  Data  (n  =  2,995)  and 
Baseline  Interview  Forms. 
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after  random  assignment,  the  difference  in  percent  employed  is  only 
about  seven  percent.  These  data  cannot  be  used  to  draw 
inferences  about  the  effect  of  E&T  on  employment,  however, 
because  they  do  not  account  for  what  would  have  happened  in  the 
absence  of  the  Program.  It  is  possible  that  the  individuals  who 
received  services  were  the  least  employable  and  would  have 
become  employed  much  more  slowly  without  the  E&T  services. 

Table  6.9  examines  the  relationship  between  employment  outcomes 
and  E&T  services  in  more  detail.  In  particular,  the  following 
measures  are  provided  for  participants  who  received  no  services, 
those  who  received  only  job  search,  and  those  who  received  more 
intensive  services  (including  job  search  training): 

o  whether  employed  at  all  at  the  time  of  certification  for  food 
stamps  (the  point  of  random  assignment); 

o  whether  employed  at  the  end  of  12  months; 

o  the  average  number  of  days  employed  in  the  12  month  period; 

o  the  number  of  jobs  held  in  the  year; 

o  the  time  elapsed  from  random  assignment  to  the  first  job. 

The  data  for  this  table  are  derived  from  the  First  Wave  FoUowup 
surveys  using  only  those  individuals  assigned  to  the  treatment  group 
for  whom  12  complete  months  of  data  are  available  (all  data  are 
weighted).  These  comparisons  must,  however,  be  made  with 
caution.  Because  E&T  participants  were  not  randomly  assigned  to 
different  service  configurations,  it  is  not  possible  to  distinguish 
between  the  effect  of  services  from  differences  in  the  abilities  and 
motivations  of  the  participants.  In  addition,  local  FSA  staff  with 
multiple  services  available  may  have  assigned  those  most  in  need 
of  employment  assistance  to  the  more  intensive  services,  and  the 
most  job  ready  to  individual  job  search. 

Nevertheless,  these  data  reveal  some  interesting  patterns.  First, 
individuals  receiving  job  search  services  made  the  largest  gains  in 
employment  over  the  12  month  period  about  34  percent  as 
compared  to  about  20  percent  for  those  receiving  no  services,  and 
24  percent  for  those  receiving  additional  types  of  employment  and 
training  services.  Second,  individuals  receiving  only  job  search 
found  employment  sooner  and  were  employed  for  more  days. 
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TABLE  6.9:    EMPLOYMENT  OUTCOMES  FOR  E&T  PARTICIPANTS  BY  SERVICE 
CATEGORY  (Weighted  Data) 


E&T  SERVICE  CATEGORY 

NO  JOB  SEARCH 

SERVICES  ONLY  OTHER  SERVICES 

Employed  at  Time  of 

Random  Assignmem  13.5%  9.4%  6.3% 

Employed  at  End  of 

Year  33.9  42.9  30.2 

Average  Days  Worked 

in  the  Year  108.5  127.7  80.5 

Cumulative  Frequency 
of  Months  Until 
Employment  

1  25.2%  23.4%  12.2 

2  30.4  30.4  18.5 

3  35.1  39.1  23.7 

4  38.7  42.6  28.4 

5  41.8  46.5  31.6 

6  43.6  51.1  32.9 
9  49.1  60.3  42.5 
12"  52.4  63.8  49.3 


"       This  is  the  cumulative  percent  of  E&T  participants  who  were  ever  employed  by  the 
end  of  the  year. 

Source:  Followup  Survey,  Treatment  Group  members  with  12  months  of  data. 
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Finally,  those  receiving  more  intensive  services  reported  the  least 
amount  of  employment  and  were  the  slowest  to  find  employment. 
Two  reasonable  explanations  are  that  those  involved  in  more 
intensive  services  were  the  least  employable  group  at  the  outset, 
and  these  individuals  may  have  been  held  off  the  job  market  during 
the  time  they  are  completing  their  service  assignment. 

The  rate  at  which  E&T  participants  terminate  from  the  Food 
Stamp  Program  is  shown  in  Table  6.10  by  month  and  by  whether 
an  individual  was  assigned  to  a  service  component  (those  who 
terminated  may  have  been  recertified  in  a  subsequent  month). 

The  initial  no  shows  were  the  most  likely  to  terminate  early  from 
the  Food  Stamp  Program.  About  two-thirds  of  these  individuals 
terminated  in  the  first  three  months  after  random  assignment,  and 
over  80  percent  terminated  by  six  months  after  random  assignment. 
Those  initially  exempted  and  all  those  assigned  to  a  service 
component  had  considerably  longer  periods  of  benefit  receipt.  In 
these  groups,  only  about  one-third  terminated  in  the  first  three 
months,  and  a  little  more  than  half  terminated  within  six  months 
after  random  assignment.  In  part,  this  longer  period  of  benefit 
receipt  may  be  due  to  the  time  required  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  an  E&T  service  component  and  the  ability  of 
noncompliant  individuals  to  repeatedly  cure  instances  of 
noncompliance  and  thereby  maintain  their  benefits  for  an  extended 
period  of  time. 

Table  6.11  examines  the  relationship  between  the  receipt  of  food 
stamp  benefits  and  E&T  services  in  more  detail.  In  particular,  the 
following  measures  are  provided  by  whether  a  participant  received 
no  services,  job  search  only,  and  more  intensive  services  (including 
job  search  training): 

o  the  total  number  of  spells  of  receipt  for  the  entire  year  after  the 
time  of  initial  certification  for  food  stamps  (the  point  of  random 
assignment); 

o  the  average  number  of  months  of  receipt  by  the  end  of  12 
months; 

o  the  average  monthly  benefit  received;  and 

o  the  time  elapsed  from  random  assignment  to  the  first 
termination  of  benefits. 
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TABLE  6.10:  CUMULATIVE  RATE  OF  TERMINATION  FROM  THE  FOOD  STAMP 
PROGRAM  BY  MONTH  AFTER  RANDOM  ASSIGNMENT  AND 
PARTICIPANT  CATEGORY  (Unweighted  Means) 


Months  After 

Random  Assignment         No  Shows       Not  Assigned    Assigned  to  Component 


1 
1 

Lv,  1  /O 

ij.l  /o 

1  'K  '\<Vr^ 

Lj.j  /O 

2 

47.1 

20.6 

21.8 

3 

61.4 

33.8 

32.8 

4 

69.3 

42.4 

41.8 

5 

74.9 

51.2 

48.4 

6 

81.9 

58.7 

55.2 

9 

87.9 

71.5 

67.5 

12 

92.3 

81.1 

78.5 

Source:         Client  Participation  History  Forms  and  State  Food  Stamp  Benefit  Data  (n  = 
3,772). 
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TABLE  6.11:  RECEIPT  OF  FOOD  STAMP  BENEFITS  BY  E&T  PARTICIPANTS 
(Weighted  Data) 


E&T  SERVICE  CATEGORY 

NO  JOB  SEARCH 

SERVICES         ONLY  OTHER  SERVICES 


Number  of  Spells  of 

Receipt  1.08  1.14  1.13 
Number  of  Months  of 

Receipt  in  Year  7.18  6.97  7.81 
Average  Monthly 

Benefits  for  Year  $116.24  $117.09  $111.52 

Cumulative  Frequency 
of  Months  Until  End 
of  First  Spell.... 

1  41.6%  33.2%  29.0% 

2  54.4  49.6  42.0 

3  66.8  63.9  56.6 

4  76.0  72.1  66.6 

5  80.2  77.1  74.5 

6  84.9  81.2  78.7 
9  96.5  95.6  94.2 
12  100.0  100.0  100.0 


Source:         Followup  Survey,  Treatment  Group  members  with  12  months  of  data. 

Cumulative  frequencies  for  those  participants  with  at  least  one  termination  in 
the  year. 
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The  data  for  this  table  are  derived  from  the  First  Wave  Followup 
surveys,  using  only  those  individuals  assigned  to  the  treatment 
group  with  12  complete  months  of  data  (all  data  are  weighted).  As 
with  employment,  these  comparisons  must  be  made  with  caution. 
Nevertheless,  these  data  show  some  interesting  patterns.  First, 
individuals  receiving  job  search  services  have  the  fewest  months  of 
benefit  receipt  and  get  off  the  rolls  almost  as  fast  as  those  receiving 
no  services.  Average  benefits,  however,  show  very  little  difference 
across  the  three  groups. 

SUMMARY  OF  FINDINGS 

The  most  important  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  data 
presented  in  this  chapter  is  the  limited  nature  of  the  Food  Stamp 
E&T  Program.  First,  a  relatively  large  portion  of  those  required  to 
participate  in  the  Program  (53  percent)  never  received  any  services 
even  after  repeated  attempts  by  the  local  FSAs  to  gain  their 
cooperation  --  they  either  never  appeared  for  their  required 
interview  with  an  E&T  caseworker,  were  initially  excused  because 
of  personal  difficulties,  or  never  advanced  beyond  the  assessment 
interview.  Moreover,  in  the  absence  of  E&T  substantial  numbers 
of  eligible  participants  were  able  to  find  services  on  their  own.  The 
difference  in  the  receipt  of  any  employment  and  training  services 
is  only  12  percentage  points  between  the  treatment  and  control 
group. 

The  rate  of  initial  noncooperation  (the  no  shows)  varied 
substantially  among  the  study  sites  with  two  sites  serving  particularly 
difficult  populations  having  about  two-thirds  of  their  E&T 
participants  fail  to  appear  for  an  initial  interview.  Individuals  under 
the  age  of  30,  especially  single  males,  were  the  most  likely  to  be 
uncooperative  from  the  outset. 

Noncompliance  was  not,  however,  limited  to  the  initial  assessment 
interview.  Among  those  assigned  to  an  E&T  service  component, 
38  percent  were  sanctioned  for  failing  to  comply  with  their 
obligations,  in  some  instances  this  occurred  up  to  eight  different 
times  for  the  same  individual.  The  ability  to  easily  cure 
noncompliance  allowed  individuals  to  delay  the  sanction  process 
and  maintain  their  food  stamp  benefits.  Because  many  of  these 
individuals  were  likely  to  spend  a  relatively  short  time  on  the  rolls, 
they  could  extend  their  period  of  noncooperation  to  the  time  they 
left  the  FSP  without  ever  fulfilling  their  E&T  requirements.  As 
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with  the  no  shows,  participants  who  were  sanctioned  for 
noncompliance  after  being  placed  in  a  component  were  most  likely 
to  be  young  males. 

Among  Program  participants,  the  rate  of  entering  employment 
differed  little  between  those  who  did  and  did  not  receive  E&T 
services.  Individuals  who  received  job  search  services  made  the 
largest  gains  in  employment  over  the  12  month  period,  were 
employed  for  the  most  days,  and  found  employment  about  as  soon 
as  those  receiving  no  services.  Those  who  received  more  intensive 
services  had  the  least  amount  of  employment  and  were  the  slowest 
to  find  employment.  This  difference  may  be  because  those  assigned 
to  more  intensive  services  were  the  least  employable  group  at  the 
outset  and  were  held  off  the  job  market  during  the  time  they  were 
completing  their  servdce  programs. 

Those  E&T  participants  who  actually  started  a  service  component 
were  primarily  placed  in  low  intensity  services  (the  most  commonly 
available  type  of  E&T  service).  Four  out  of  five  were  involved  in 
either  individual  job  search  or  job  search  training  (including  job 
clubs).  About  20  percent  of  those  assigned  (about  10  percent 
overall),  entered  a  more  intensive  program  such  as  an  educational 
component  or  work  experience.  The  services  received  by  control 
group  members  i.e.,  that  would  have  been  received  by  E&T 
participants  in  the  absence  of  the  Program  --  were  not  much 
different. 

Finally,  although  participants  who  were  placed  in  a  service 
component  had  the  longest  periods  of  benefit  receipt,  most 
individuals  receive  food  stamps  for  a  relatively  short  time.  The 
average  period  of  receipt  was  only  about  seven  months;  about  six 
out  of  ten  left  within  three  months.  Individuals  assigned  to  job 
search  had  the  fewest  months  of  benefit  receipt. 
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VII     THE    IMPACT    OF    THE    E&T    PROGRAM  ON 
PARTICIPANTS'  EMPLOYMENT  AND  EARNINGS 


INTRODUCTION 

It  was  hypothesized  that  participants'  aggregate  earnings  would 
increase  as  a  result  of  two  possible  effects  of  E&T.  First,  the 
quality  of  the  jobs  that  participants  found  might  improve  thus 
increasing  their  weekly  earnings.  Second,  the  speed  with  which 
participants  found  jobs  might  increase  extending  their  total 
employment  in  the  followup  period.  Previous  research  related  to 
the  effect  of  employment  and  training  programs  has  found 
relatively  modest  impacts  on  participants'  employment  and 
earnings.  For  example,  the  previous  Food  Stamp  Work 
Registration  and  Job  Search  Demonstrations  found,  for  sites 
operating  programs  resembling  the  current  E&T  Program,  no  effect 
on  employment  and  positive  effects  on  earnings  in  two  of  the  four 
such  sites.  And  even  there  the  earnings  gains  were  small,  averaging 
$100  and  $54  by  the  second  quarter  after  random  assignment 
(Lerman  et  al.,  1986).  Moreover,  in  those  past  studies  that  found 
positive  effects  on  employment,  most  of  the  gains  have  come  from 
those  participants  who  already  had  a  better  chance  of  succeeding 
in  the  labor  market  (Porter,  1990). 

This  chapter  presents  the  results  of  the  analysis  E&T's  effect  on 
participants'  employment  and  earnings.  The  discussion  consists  of 
six  sections:  a  brief  review  of  the  data  and  specific  methodological 
issues  related  to  this  analysis;  a  description  of  the  employment  and 
earnings  outcomes  for  individuals  in  the  treatment  group;  the 
overall  estimated  impacts  on  employment  and  earnings;  the 
estimated  impacts  for  particular  subgroups  of  participants;  and  an 
examination  of  the  relationship  between  Program  impacts  and  local 
FSA  operational  characteristics.  A  final  section  summarizes  the 
results  presented  in  this  chapter. 

DATA  AND  METHODOLOGY 

The  impact  of  E&T  on  participants  was  calculated  using  the 
methods  described  in  Chapter  Four.  The  Program's  effect  was  first 
estimated  within  each  of  the  53  study  sites  using  a  fully-interacted 
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multivariate  model.  These  individual  site-specific  estimates  were 
then  weighted  and  combined  to  estimate  the  impact  of  the  Program 
nationally.  This  section  describes  the  data  used  including  the 
definitions  of  the  outcome  measures  and  explanatory  variables  used 
in  the  multivariate  models. 


Data  Development         All  of  the  employment  and  earnings  data  used  in  this  chapter  were 

collected  as  part  of  the  followup  surveys.  Each  wave  of  the  survey 
asked  participants  about  each  job  they  reported  holding  between 
the  "key  date"  and  the  interview  date.  The  key  date  for  the  first 
interview  was  the  date  of  random  assignment;  the  key  dates  for  the 
second  and  third  interviews  were  the  dates  of  the  preceding 
interviews.  This  section  describes  the  data  recorded  in  the  survey 
about  employment  and  earnings,  and  some  of  the  issues  that  arose 
when  converting  these  job  records  into  E&T  impact  measures. 

The  following  information  was  obtained  for  all  reported  jobs: 


o  start  date; 


o  end  date; 


o  whether  wages  were  paid  by  the  hour  and,  if  so,  the  hourly 
wage,  the  typical  number  of  overtime  and  non-overtime  hours 
worked  per  week,  and  the  rate  of  overtime  pay; 


o  if  not  paid  by  the  hour,  the  length  of  pay  period  (e.g.,  daily, 
weekly,  monthly),  typical  pay  per  period,  and  days  worked  per 
week  if  paid  by  the  day;  and 


o  receipt  of  any  additional  tips  or  bonuses. 


The  reported  information  on  dates  of  employment  was  sometimes 
inconsistent  and  required  various  adjustments  before  the  job 
records  could  be  used.  Usable  data  were  obtained  from  all  but  60 
job  records  (with  missing  start  and  end  dates)  using  the  following 
steps: 

1)  For  many  jobs,  the  respondent  could  only  report  the 
month(s)  of  employment.  For  those  job  records 
reported  to  have  occurred  in  a  single  month,  it  was 
assumed  that  the  job  started  1/3  through  the  month 
and  ended  2/3  through  the  month.  For  those  job 
records  that  spanned  multiple  months,  it  was 
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assumed  that  the  job  started  and  ended  in  the  middle 
of  the  reported  months.  In  some  instances, 
particularly  for  dates  that  fell  near  the  beginning  or 
end  of  a  calendar  year,  the  date  was  clearly  off  by  a 
year.  These  errors  were  readily  corrected. 

2)  Some  jobs  were  reported  to  have  started  a  few  days 
before  the  key  date  of  the  reference  period.  These 
were  treated  as  if  they  had  started  on  the  key  date. 

3)  Similarly,  some  jobs  were  reported  to  have  ended 
after  the  interview  date.  These  were  also  treated  as 
if  they  had  ended  on  the  interview  date.  In  the  few 
cases  in  which  the  start  date  also  fell  outside  the 
reference  period,  both  start  and  end  dates  were 
treated  as  missing. 

Data  on  earnings  also  required  some  editing.  There  were  some 
instances  of  hours  being  double  counted  that  could  be  readily 
corrected  (e.g.,  a  report  of  69  straight  hours  plus  29  overtime 
hours).  Instances  of  total  hours  exceeding  80  per  week  that  could 
not  be  accounted  for  in  this  or  some  similar  way  were  set  to 
missing.  Likewise,  earnings  for  jobs  that  were  not  paid  by  the  hour 
and  that  were  reported  to  have  exceeded  $250  per  day  or  $1,000 
per  week  were  set  to  missing,  as  were  earnings  that  included  tips 
exceeding  several  hundred  dollars  per  week.  In  some  cases,  these 
values  may  have  been  caused  by  a  missing  decimal  point  (e.g., 
$30.00  versus  $3,000  in  tips),  while  in  others,  pay  for  a  week  of 
work  may  have  been  misreported  as  being  received  five  times  a 
week  (e.g.,  a  person  paid  '^by  the  day"  at  the  rate  of  $250  per  pay 
period).  When  the  cause  of  the  problem  was  not  obvious,  however, 
the  data  were  treated  as  missing. 

In  numerous  instances,  one  or  more  elements  required  to  calculate 
earnings  were  simply  unknown.  For  example,  the  job  was  paid  on 
an  hourly  basis,  but  the  hourly  wage  was  missing;  or  tips  were 
reported  to  have  been  received,  but  the  amount  was  not  stated.  In 
these  instances,  the  missing  data  elements  were  imputed  based  on 
the  respective  means  for  other  individuals  at  the  same  site. 
Overall,  approximately  10  percent  of  the  job  records  suffered  from 
missing  or  evidently  spurious  data,  affecting  the  earnings  histories 
of  nearly  900  individuals.  AH  but  16  were  corrected  as  described 
above. 
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In  order  to  examine  the  impact  of  E&T  on  employment  and 
earnings  over  time,  the  job  records  were  aggregated  into  fixed  time 
periods.  Each  period  was  three  months  in  length.  Calendar  months 
were  used  to  define  the  quarters,  beginning  with  the  first  full  month 
after  random  assignment.^  Program  impacts  were  estimated 
separately  for  each  quarter  and  for  the  complete  year  for  most 
measure.  Total  annual  earnings  was  estimated  by  summing  the 
separate  estimates  for  each  of  the  four  quarters. 

The  estimation  of  Program  impacts  by  quarter  was  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  survey  nonresponse  increased  over  time  (see  Chapter 
Four).  That  is,  the  number  of  observations  with  data  for  four 
quarters  is  less  than  the  number  with  one  quarter  of  data.  In  order 
to  make  maximum  use  of  the  available  information  all  cases  with 
data  for  a  particular  quarter  were  used  to  estimate  the  multivariate 
models  for  outcomes  in  that  quarter.  This  results  in  changing 
samples  over  the  four  quarters,  but  provides  the  best  estimates  of 
the  individual  quarterly  (and  annual)  impacts  adjusted  for 
systematic  bias  due  to  attrition. 

Definition  Of  As  described  above,  the  outcome  measures  on  employment  and 

Variables  earnings  were  taken  from  the  followup  survey  data.  Explanatory 

variables,  however,  were  defined  at  the  time  of  random  assignment 
because  any  measures  after  that  date  may  be  influenced  by  E&T 
participation.  This  section  defines  the  actual  outcome  measures 
and  explanatory  variables  used  as  covariates  to  estimate  the  effect 
of  E&T  on  employment  and  earnings. 

Outcome  Measures.  Employment  was  measured  in  several  ways. 
The  first  of  these  is  a  simple  dichotomous  variable  indicating 
whether  the  participant  was  employed  at  all  during  the  followup 
period.  This  was  calculated  for  each  quarter  and  for  all  four 
quarters  combined.  (For  participants  for  whom  less  than  12 
months  of  followup  data  were  available,  the  fourth  quarter  and 
combined  measures  are  missing.) 

The  second  measure  of  employment  is  the  number  of  days  during 
which  a  recipient  had  a  job.  For  each  reported  job,  the  number  of 


Thus,  for  a  case  that  was  randomly  assigned  on  January  1, 
the  first  quarter  would  run  from  January  1  through  March  31.  For 
a  case  that  was  assigned  later  in  January,  the  first  quarter  would 
begin  on  February  1. 
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days  worked  was  calculated  as  the  difference  between  the  reported 
start  and  end  dates,  plus  one.  (Thus,  a  job  which  started  and 
ended  on  the  same  day  contributes  one  day  to  the  count.)  If  a 
participant  held  several  jobs  simultaneously,  the  days  of  overlap 
were  only  counted  once.  Similarly,  the  day  of  overlap  at  the 
juncture  of  two  reference  periods  was  only  counted  once. 

It  should  be  noted  that  it  was  up  to  the  respondent  to  define  the 
start  and  end  dates;  therefore,  ambiguity  could  occur  with  regard 
to  whether  weekends  and  other  days  off  were  added  on  at  each 
end.  Even  if  these  days  were  excluded,  the  recipient  was  obviously 
not  necessarily  working  during  all  those  days  during  which  he/she 
was  employed:  any  number  of  days  in  that  interval  could  be  days 
off.  It  was  not  possible  to  adjust  for  this,  however,  as  information 
on  days  worked  per  week  at  a  job  was  collected  only  for  those  few 
jobs  that  paid  by  the  day.  The  measure  of  days  employed  must 
therefore  be  interpreted  as  days  during  which  the  participant  was 
in  someone's  employ,  not  necessarily  at  work. 

The  number  of  days  employed  was  analyzed  in  two  ways:  for  those 
participants  who  had  any  employment  during  the  time  period;  and 
for  the  entire  sample,  including  those  who  did  not  work.  Both 
outcome  measures  were  computed  for  each  of  the  first  four 
quarters  after  random  assignment,  and  for  the  entire  year.  The 
measures  were  only  calculated  for  those  participants  for  whom 
complete  data  were  available  for  the  period  in  question.  Thus,  a 
few  participants  for  whom  job  start  and  end  dates  were  unknown, 
as  well  as  those  for  whom  the  followup  period  was  truncated  by 
survey  nonresponse,  were  excluded  from  some  or  all  of  the  analysis. 

The  final  measure  of  employment  was  the  number  of  hours  worked 
per  week  at  the  current  or  most  recent  job(s).  This  was  calculated 
by  determining  the  latest  day  in  the  quarter  (if  any)  that  the 
individual  was  employed,  ascertaining  which  job(s)  he  or  she  held 
on  that  day,  and  then  accumulating  the  corresponding  straight  and 
overtime  hours.  This  procedure  was  necessary  because  a 
participant  might  report,  for  example,  working  eight  hours  a  week 
at  each  of  three  jobs.  This  measure  was  constructed  for  each  of 
the  five  time  frames  as  data  permitted. 

With  respect  to  earnings,  two  measures  were  used  for  this  analysis  - 
-  hourly  wage  and  total  earnings.  The  hourly  wage  was  determined 
for  the  most  recent  job  held  in  each  of  the  five  time  frames.  This 
measure  could  only  be  determined  for  those  jobs  in  which 
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individuals  were  paid  by  the  hour.  (Hours  worked  per  day  were  not 
known  for  individuals  who  were  paid  by  the  day.) 

As  a  summary  measure,  total  earnings  from  all  jobs  were  calculated 
for  all  participants  in  the  sample,  for  each  of  the  five  time  frames. 
For  most  jobs,  this  measure  was  constructed  from  the  data  on 
wages,  hours,  tips,  and  number  of  weeks  that  the  job  was  held.  For 
jobs  that  did  not  pay  by  the  hour,  earnings  were  calculated  based 
on  daily  or  weekly  rates  of  pay  or,  in  a  few  instances,  on  lump  sum 
payments. 

The  explanatory  variables  used  in  the  multivariate  analyses  fell  into 
four  groups: 

o  demographic  characteristics; 

o  work  history; 

o  household  income; 

o  household  composition. 

The  variables  that  were  included  in  each  category  and  their  means, 
all  of  which  were  taken  from  the  Baseline  Information  Form,  are 
listed  in  Table  7.1.  (For  categorical  variables,  the  mean  of  the 
omitted  category  is  not  shown,  but  can  be  easily  computed  from  the 
data  in  this  table).  In  the  few  instances  of  missing  data,  values  of 
individual  explanatory  variables  were  imputed  based  on  the  site- 
specific  mean  values  of  all  cases  for  which  followup  data  were 
available.  This  allowed  cases  with  some  missing  data  to  be  included 
without  allowing  them  to  influence  the  estimates  of  the  coefficients 
of  the  missing  variables. 

As  discussed  in  Chapter  Five,  the  available  samples  in  certain  sites 
did  not  permit  the  use  of  all  possible  explanatory  variables  in  the 
estimation  of  the  multivariate  models.  In  such  instances,  a  reduced 
model  was  estimated  using  those  explanatory  variables  considered 
to  be  the  best  predictors  of  the  particular  outcome  measure  in 
question.  This  involved  the  use  of  something  similar  to  a  lagged 
measure  for  each  outcome.  For  the  employment  model,  the 
selected  explanatory  variables  were  whether  the  participant  had 
ever  worked,  and  pay  per  week  at  current  or  most  recent  job,  at 
the  time  of  random  assignment.  The  reduced  set  of  explanatory 
variables  for  other  models  was  as  follows:  for  the  number  of  days 


TABLE  7.1:   EXPLANATORY  VARLVBLES  FOR  ANALYSIS  OF  IMPACT  OF  E&T  ON 
EMPLOYMENT  AND  EARNINGS  ANALYSIS 


Demographic  Characteristics  MEAN 

Gender  (male)  0.563 
Age  (excluded  category:  22-40) 

-21  or  under  0.171 

-Over  40  0.219 
Education  (excluded  category:  less  than  12  years) 

-High  school  graduate/G.E.D.  0.381 

-Some  college  or  college  degree  0.125 

Vocational  training  0.271 

Ethnicity  (nonwhite)  0.524 

Non-English  speaking  0.026 

Work  History 

Employed  at  baseline  0.112 

Never  worked  prior  to  baseline  0.210 
Characteristics  of  current  or  most  recent  job  at  baseline 

-Usual  hours  per  week  (0  if  never  worked)  24.28 
-Pay  per  week  before  deductions  (0  if  never  worked)  118.85 

Weeks  worked  in  12  months  prior  to  baseline  11.64 

Household  Income 

Exceeds  150  percent  of  poverty  for  last  12  months  0.050 

Any  earnings  in  month  prior  to  baseline  0.270 
Any  welfare  income  in  month  prior  to  baseline:  AFDC,  OA, 

Medicaid,  housing  subsidy  0.380 

Household  Composition 

Household  type  (excluded  category:  single  adult) 

-Multiple  adults,  no  children  0.207 

-Single  adult  plus  child(ren)  0.092 

-Multiple  adults  plus  child(ren)  0.211 

Presence  of  child(ren)  under  age  6  0.131 
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employed,  the  selected  variables  were  whether  the  participant  had 
ever  worked  and  number  of  weeks  worked  in  the  12  months  before 
random  assignment;  and  for  the  number  of  hours  worked  and  for 
both  earnings  measures,  whether  the  participant  had  ever  worked 
and  usual  hours  per  week  at  current  or  most  recent  job  at  the  time 
of  random  assignment. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  EARNINGS 

The  impact  of  the  E&T  Program  is  estimated  as  the  difference 
between  actual  observed  outcomes  and  outcomes  that  would  be 
expected  in  the  absence  of  Program  participation,  i.e.,  the 
difference  between  treatment  and  control  group  outcomes.  Before 
examining  these  differences,  however,  it  is  interesting  to  see  what 
happened  to  those  individuals  who  participated  in  the  E&T 
Program  as  a  way  of  placing  the  estimated  effects  into  a  proper 
context. 

Table  7.2  presents  a  summary  of  the  employment  and  earnings 
outcomes  for  those  individuals  assigned  to  the  treatment  group  (i.e., 
the  E&T  participants).  The  results  are  presented  both  in  total  and 
for  specific  subgroups  of  the  population.  Overall,  E&T  participants 
had  substantial  gains  in  employment  during  the  12  months  after 
certification  for  food  stamps  ~  the  percent  employed  increased  by 
a  full  23  percentage  points.  Large  gains  were  also  observed  for 
every  subgroup,  especially  individuals  in  households  with  children 
(in  excess  of  30  percentage  points  for  males),  those  with  prior  work 
experience,  and  those  under  the  age  of  30.  Even  the  smallest 
observed  gains  (e.g.,  nonwhite  single  males)  were  about  20 
percentage  points  over  the  12-month  period. 

Individuals  under  the  age  of  30  and  those  with  prior  work 
experience  were  most  likely  to  be  employed  at  year's  end  and  to 
have  worked  the  most  during  the  year.  Single  females  did  better 
than  single  males,  but  in  multi-person  households,  male 
participants'  employment  rates  exceeded  those  of  females.  The 
least  employed  groups  over  the  followup  period  were  those  lacking 
prior  job  experience,  especially  single  males.  In  fact,  single  males 
without  prior  work  experience  have  the  lowest  outcome  of  any 
group  -  only  about  15  percent  were  employed  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  and  their  total  employment  for  the  year  averaged  only  about 
40  days. 
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TABLE  7.2:  EMPLOYMENT  AND  EARNINGS  OF  E&T  PARTICIPANTS,  FY1988 
(Weighted  Data) 


Subgroup 

TOTAL,  ALL  GROUPS 

SINGLE  ADULTS  LIVING 
ALONE 

Male 
Female 


Employed  Employed 
at  Intake      at  End  of 
%  Year  (%) 


10.9% 


8.0% 

7.4 
9.5 


34.2% 


29.3% 

27.0 
34.5 


Average 
Number  of 
Days  Employed 

103.6 


87.3 

78.8 
106.8 


Average  Average 
Number  of  Wage 
Jobs'  Rate" 


0.91 


0.78 

0.71 
0.94 


$4.71 


$4.68 

$4.86 
$4.32 


Under  Age  30 
Over  Age  30 

Prior  Work  Experience*^ 
No  Work  Experience 

White 
Nonwhite 


9.2 
7.0 

13.0 


9.5 
7.2 


31.5 
27.8 

38.7 
18.4 

32.3 
27.7 


96.5 
79.9 

123.6 
44.5 

105.8 
76.6 


0.93 
0.67 

1.09 
0.43 

0.91 
0.71 


$4.78 
$4.55 

$4.68 
$4.66 

$4.62 
$4.71 


Male 


Under  Age  30 
Prior  Work  Experience 
No  Work  Experience 


15.1 


40.7 
15.5 


131.7 
37.9 


1.25 
0.44 


$5.15 
$4.64 


Over  Age  30 
Prior  Work  Experience 
No  Work  Experience 

Female 


9.3 


35.7 
15.3 


101.4 
40.5 


0.84 
0.34 


K51 
$4.98 


Under  Age  30 
Prior  Work  Experience 
No  Work  Experience 


12.3 


36.1 
33.1 


124.2 
70.2 


1.13 
0.71 


$4.40 
$4.31 


Over  Age  30 
Prior  Work  Experience 
No  Work  Experience 


18.2 


46.0 
27.3 


158.8 
50.2 


1.29 
0.48 


$4.18 
$4.42 


Male 
White 
Nonwhite 


8.8 
6.7 


32.1 
24.8 


102.2 
67.9 


0.87 
0.64 


$5.00 
$4.80 


Female 
White 
Nonwhite 


10.7 
8.7 


32.8 
36.5 


111.3 
103.1 


0.97 
0.94 


$4.19 
$4.48 
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TABLE  7.2:  (Cootinued) 


Employed    Employed      Average  Average  Average 


OUU^  LIUy 

at  Intake 

I  /oj 

at  End  of 

Year  /'QJi^ 

I  ear  (  /o) 

Number  of 

Number  of 

JUDa 

Wage 

IvalC 

MULTIPLE  ADULT  HOUSEHOLDS 

9.7% 

31.7% 

104.4 

0.93 

$4.65 

WITHOUT  CHILD(REN) 

Male 

11.2 

37.2 

118.2 

1.14 

$5.09 

Female 

8.3 

28.3 

92.3 

0.78 

$3.90 

Under  Age  30 

11.4 

37.1 

115.8 

1.22 

$4.45 

Over  Age  30 

7.7 

28.7 

95.6 

0.68 

$4.91 

Prinr  Work  Pxnpripnrp 

17  1 

49  8 

159  3 

1 49 

$4  83 

No  Work  Experience 

16.3 

53.1 

0.43 

$4.04 

HOUSEHOLDS  WITH  CHILD(REN) 

15.4% 

41.5% 

125.1 

1.10 

$4.84 

Male 

13.3 

46.8 

139.2 

1.25 

$5.54 

Female 

17.5 

39.5 

117.3 

0.91 

$4.19 

Under  Age  30 

11.9 

41.0 

120.1 

1.12 

$4.57 

Over  Age  30 

19.3 

43.9 

132.0 

0.99 

$5.05 

Prior  Work  Experience 

28.1 

59.0 

1863 

1.50 

$4.57 

No  Work  Experience 

23.1 

56.1 

0.53 

$5.05 

Source:  Followup  Surveys  and  Client  Participation  History  Forms. 

*  Average  number  of  jobs  held  in  the  year  for  all  subgroup  members  (including  those  unemployed). 
^  Average  hourly  wage  for  all  jobs  held  by  all  subgroup  members. 
Defined  as  having  worked  in  the  12  months  prior  to  FSP  certification. 
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ESTIMATES  OF  PROGRAM  IMPACTS 


The  gains  in  employment  discussed  above  do  not  reveal  whether 
the  E&T  Program  had  a  positive  effect  on  participants.  This 
requires  some  information  on  what  would  have  happened  to  these 
individuals  without  the  Program  which  is  discussed  in  this  section. 

The  most  complete  measure  of  the  impact  of  the  E&T  Program  on 
labor  market  outcomes  is  its  effect  on  total  earnings  from  all  jobs 
for  the  entire  sample  of  participants.  The  analysis  results  are 
reported  in  Table  7.3.  The  first  column  shows  the  average  earnings 
for  members  of  the  control  group.  The  second  column  presents  the 
estimated  net  impact  of  the  E&T  Program,  i.e.,  the  difference 
between  the  control  group  earnings  and  earnings  for  those  in  the 
treatment  group,  estimated  using  the  regression  techniques 
described  in  Chapter  Five. 

Control  group  participants  earned,  on  average,  about  $2,500  in  the 
year  following  random  assignment.  Average  earnings  show  an 
upward  trend  over  the  year,  from  $400  in  the  first  quarter  to  $800 
in  the  last  quarter  as  individuals  increased  their  employment  over 
the  year.  This  trend  represents  what  would  be  expected  to  occur 
for  participants  in  the  absence  of  the  E&T  Program.  The  annual 
figures  for  this  outcome  measure  are  calculated  by  summing  the 
quarterly  estimates. 

The  quarterly  regression-adjusted  differences  are  negative  in  one 
instance  and  positive  in  others,  but  none  are  statistically  significant 
(i.e.,  the  numbers  are  essentially  different  estimates  of  a  zero 
effect).  Most  of  the  impacts  are  numerically  small  as  well^.  Based 
on  these  results,  it  can  be  concluded  that  the  Program  did  not 
significantly  increase  participant's  earnings  in  general.  The 
increased  employment  previously  shown  for  E&T  participants 
(Table  7.2)  was  approximately  what  would  have  occurred  in  the 
absence  of  the  requirement  to  participate  in  E&T. 


^  The  larger  standard  errors  in  the  fourth  quarter  reflects  the 
sample  dropoff  over  the  course  of  the  year  as  a  substantial  number 
of  cases  had  less  than  12  full  months  of  data. 
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TABLE  73:   TOTAL  EARNINGS  OF  ALL  E&T  PARTICIPANTS 

(standard  errors  in  parentheses) 


Period  Control  Group  Mean         Estimated  Impact 


First  quarter  $415.27  $27.06 

(n=8,457)  (49.09) 

Second  quarter  $604.50  $24.38 

(n=7,571)  (65.24) 

Third  quarter  $681.66  $  6.27 

(n=6,745)  (69.87) 

Fourth  quarter  $841.17  -$125.16 

(n=6,077)  (119.23) 

Entire  first  year*  $2,542.60  -$67.45 

(160.51) 


No  significant  effects  at  the  10  percent  level. 

^  Annual  figures  are  calculated  by  summing  quarterly  estimates. 
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Employment  The  simplest  measure  of  employment  is  an  indicator  of  whether 

participants  were  employed  at  all.  Results  for  this  measure,  shown 
in  Table  7.4,  indicate  that  about  55  percent  of  control  group 
participants  were  employed  at  some  time  during  the  year  following 
random  assignment.-^  As  with  total  earnings,  an  upward  trend  over 
the  course  of  the  year  can  be  seen  in  the  proportion  employed  -- 
from  less  than  one-third  in  the  first  quarter  to  about  40  percent  in 
the  final  quarter.  The  fact  that  the  proportion  for  the  year  as  a 
whole  was  30  percent  greater  than  the  proportion  for  the  last 
quarter  indicates,  however,  that  control  group  participants  were 
leaving  as  well  as  entering  employment  over  this  time  period. 

All  treatment-control  differences  were  small  and  statistically 
insignificant.  There  is  thus  no  evidence  that  the  E&T  Program 
increased  the  likelihood  of  participants  finding  jobs.  The  control 
group  mean  of  nearly  55  percent  suggests  that,  even  in  the  absence 
of  the  Program,  a  large  percentage  of  the  E&T  eligible  population 
would  have  been  employed  for  at  least  part  of  the  year. 

One  might  hypothesize,  however,  that  the  Program  would  decrease 
the  amount  of  time  required  for  participants  to  find  work  or  lead 
participants  to  work  more  steadily.  These  effects  would  be  seen  as 
an  increase  in  number  of  days  worked,  especially  in  the  early 
quarters  (if  treatment  group  members  found  work  earlier  than 
those  in  the  control  group). 

Table  7.5  indicates,  however,  that  this  did  not  occur.  For  those 
participants  who  worked  during  the  first  three  months  after  random 
assignment,  the  mean  number  of  days  worked  was  about  58;  the 
estimated  treatment  effect  was  not  statistically  significant. 
Corresponding  figures  for  the  other  quarters  and  for  all  twelve 
months  combined  also  reveals  no  statistically  significant  effects  on 
the  number  of  days  employed. 

The  conditional  nature  of  this  measure  must  be  kept  in  mind  when 
relating  the  full  year  results  to  those  for  the  individual  quarters. 
The  control  group  mean  for  the  full  year  was  obviously  substantially 
less  than  the  sum  of  the  four  quarterly  means.  This  is  because 


^  At  the  time  of  random  assignment,  about  11  percent  were 
employed.  This  is  much  lower  than  the  proportion  of  households 
with  earnings  in  the  food  stamp  caseload  as  a  whole,  because  those 
working  over  30  hours  per  week  are  exempted  from  E&T. 
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TABLE  7.4:  PROPORTION  OF  ALL  E&T  PARTICIPANTS  WORKING" 

(standard  errors  in  parentheses) 


Period  Control  Group  Mean         Estimated  Impact 

First  quarter  0.2923  0.0206 

(n=8,467)  (0.0234) 

Second  quarter  0.3552  -0.0045 

(n  =  7,596)  (0.0254) 

Third  quarter  0.3721  0.0005 

(n=6,782)  (0.0284) 

Fourth  quarter  0.4161  -0.0257 

(n=6,102)  (0.0353) 

Entire  first  year  0.5452  -0.0296 

(n=6,132)  (0.0330) 


No  significant  effects  at  the  10  percent  level. 

^  Computed  over  all  participants  whether  or  not  they  worked  any  time  during  the  followup 
period  after  random  assignment. 
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TABLE  7.5:  DAYS  EMPLOYED  PER  QUARTER  FOR  PARTICIPANTS  WHO  WERE 
EMPLOYED"  (standard  errors  in  parentheses) 


Period  Control  Group  Mean         Estimated  Impact 

First  quarter  58.4  -1.8 

(n=2,656)  (2.7) 

Second  quarter  65.2  1.2 

(n=2,826)  (2.1) 

Third  quarter  67.7  -0.8 

(n= 2,642)  (2.1) 

Fourth  quarter  71.9  0.2 

(n=2,581)  (1.9) 

Entire  first  year  179.3  6.3 

(n=3,318)  (9.5) 


No  significant  effects  at  the  10  percent  level. 

^  Computed  over  all  participants  whether  or  not  they  worked  any  time  during  the  followup 
period  after  random  assignment. 
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different  individuals  worked  in  different  quarters.  For  example,  if 
some  people  worked  60  days  in  quarter  1  and  no  days  in  quarter  2, 
while  others  worked  no  days  in  quarter  1  and  60  days  in  quarter  2, 
then  the  conditional  mean  for  each  quarter  would  be  60  days,  and 
the  conditional  mean  for  the  entire  six  months  would  be  60  days  as 
well.  The  fact  that  the  point  estimate  of  the  treatment  group  effect 
is  larger  for  the  year  as  a  whole  than  for  the  quarters  suggests  that 
there  was  somewhat  less  employment  turnover  in  the  treatment 
group  than  in  the  control  group.  However,  it  remains  the  case  that 
the  full  year  difference  is  not  statistically  significant. 

Finally,  Table  7.6  examines  the  estimated  impact  of  E&T  on  days 
worked  for  all  participants,  including  those  who  did  not  work  at  all. 
Again,  none  of  the  effects  are  statistically  significant.  The  pattern 
of  effects  is  consistent  with  those  discussed  earlier.  E&T 
participants  increased  their  employment  over  the  year  after 
certification  for  food  stamps,  but  they  did  not  work  significantly 
more  or  less  than  their  control  group  counterparts,  either  in 
individual  quarters  or  in  the  year  as  a  whole. 

Wages  and  Hours  The  effect  of  the  treatment  on  the  hourly  wage  at  the  current  or 

most  recent  job,  for  those  who  were  employed  and  paid  by  the 
hour,  is  shown  in  Table  7.7.  The  estimated  effects  are  quite  small 
and  statistically  insignificant,  for  all  quarters  and  for  the  year  as  a 
whole.  Hourly  wages  for  control  group  members  averaged  about 
$5.00  throughout  the  period,  and  were  no  better  for  treatment 
group  members. 

Finally,  Table  7.8  shows  hours  worked  per  week  at  the  current  or 
most  recent  job  for  employed  participants.  The  average  value  is 
between  33  and  35  hours  in  all  four  quarters  and  for  the  year  as  a 
whole.  Again,  treatment  effects  are  small  ~  an  hour  per  week  or 
less  --  and  statistically  insignificant. 

IMPACTS  FOR  SUBGROUPS 

While  the  evidence  presented  thus  far  indicates  that  E&T  had  no 
statistically  significant  impact  on  participants'  employment  or 
earnings,  one  may  still  ask  whether  the  Program  had  positive  effects 
for  certain  types  of  individuals.  Information  presented  at  the  start 
of  this  chapter  indicated  that  some  subgroups  had  especially  large 
increases  in  employment  over  the  course  of  the  year,  and  that  these 
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TABLE  7.6:  DAYS  EMPLOYED  PER  QUARTER  FOR  ALL  E&T  PARTICIPANTS' 

(standard  errors  in  parentheses) 


Period  Control  Group  Mean         Estimated  Impact 

First  quarter  17.1  1.1 

(n=8,467)  (1.7) 

Second  quarter  23.2  0.4 

(n  =  7,596)  (1.9) 

Third  quarter  25.2  0.4 

(n  =  6,782)  (1.8) 

Fourth  quarter  29.9  -1.5 

(n=6,102)  (0.5) 

Entire  first  year*'  95.3  0.5 

(4.3) 


No  significant  effects  at  the  10  percent  level. 

^  Computed  over  all  participants  whether  or  not  they  worked  any  time  during  the  followup 
period  after  random  assignment. 

^  Annual  figures  are  calculated  by  summing  quarterly  estimates. 
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TABLE  7.7:  HOURLY  WAGE  AT  CURRENT  OR  MOST  RECENT  JOB  FOR 

PARTICIPANTS  WHO  WERE  WORKING  (standard  errors  in  parentheses) 


Period 

Control  GrouD  Mean 

Estimated  Impact 

First  quarter 

$4.73 

-$0.01 

(n=2,169) 

(0.18) 

Second  quarter 

$4.89 

-$0.06 

(n=2,252) 

(0.17) 

Third  quarter 

$4.88 

-$0.05 

(n=2,075) 

(0.21) 

Fourth  quarter 

$5.01 

$0.01 

(n=2,015) 

(0.25) 

Entire  first  year 

$4.83 

$0.20 

(n  =  2,417) 

(0.20) 

No  significant  effects  at  the  10  percent  level. 
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TABLE  7.8:  HOURS  PER  WEEK  AT  CURRENT  OR  MOST  RECENT  JOB  FOR  THOSE 
WHO  WERE  WORKING*  (standard  errors  in  parentheses) 


Period  Control  Group  Mean         Estimated  Impact 

First  quarter  33.22  1.23 
(n  =  2,147)  (1.07) 

Second  quarter  33.50  0.83 
(n=2,238)  (1.00) 

Third  quarter  34.01  1.15 
(n  =  3,036)  (0.98) 

Fourth  quarter  35.35  -0.30 
(n=l,977)  (1.11) 

Entire  first  year  34.08  0.32 
(n=2,315)  (0.97) 


No  significant  effects  at  the  10  percent  level. 

^  Computed  over  all  participants  whether  or  not  they  worked  any  time  during  the  followup 
period  after  random  assignment. 
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differential  gains  might  be  associated  with  participation  in  the  E&T 
Program. 

This  issue  is  examined  in  Table  7.9  which  presents  the  results  of 
estimated  impacts  for  six  subgroups  of  participants  discussed  in 
Chapter  Five:  single  males  with  and  without  prior  work  experience 
(defined  as  having  worked  in  the  12  months  prior  to  food  stamp 
certification);  participants  in  childless  multiple  adult  households 
with  and  without  work  experience;  and  females  regardless  of 
household  type  with  and  without  work  experience. 

The  results  do  not  support  the  hypothesis  that  E&T  had  significant 
earnings  impacts  for  any  of  these  subgroups.  To  some  extent,  this 
failure  to  find  different  effects  for  subgroups  of  participants  may 
result  from  the  smaller  samples  being  examined  here,  and  the 
consequently  larger  standard  errors  associated  with  the  individual 
estimates.  As  discussed  in  Chapter  Four,  this  study  was  designed 
to  reliably  detect  five  percent  differences  in  outcomes  for  analyses 
using  the  entire  sample.  Effects  for  subgroups  have  to  be 
substantially  larger  in  order  to  achieve  the  same  level  of  statistical 
significance.  For  subgroups  examined  here,  effects  of  from  $250  to 
$700  per  year  (depending  on  the  subgroup)  would  have  been 
required  to  allow  the  detection  of  significant  differences. 

PARTICIPANT  OUTCOMES  AND  AGENCY 
CHARACTERISTICS 

This  final  section  addresses  the  possibility  that  participant  impacts 
might  vary  as  a  function  of  agency-level  characteristics,  including 
operational  features  of  the  E&T  Program  and  external  factors 
which  may  affect  the  ability  of  participants  to  find  employment.  To 
examine  this  issue,  two  models  were  estimated  with  the  53  local 
FSAs  as  observations.  The  dependent  measure  in  each  model  was 
the  estimated  impact  of  E&T  on  total  annual  earnings  for 
participants  within  each  individual  site.  The  two  models,  as 
discussed  in  Chapter  Five,  were  based  on  two  different  types  of 
explanatory  variables  -  Model  I  used  measures  of  actual  program 
operations  derived  from  the  CPHFs  completed  for  E&T 
participants  in  the  respective  sites,  Model  II  used  measures  of 
planned  service  operations  as  reported  by  local  office  staff. 

The  results  of  both  models  are  presented  in  Table  7.10.  They 
indicate  that  although  there  is  wide  variation  in  the  estimated 
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TABLE  7.9:  IMPACT  OF  E&T  ON  TOTAL  ANNUAL  EARNINGS  FOR  SPECIFIC 
PARTICIPANT  SUBGROUPS 


Estimated  Impact 

Subgroup  fStandard  Error) 

Single  Males  With  Work  Experience  $478.70 

(359.40) 

Single  Males  Without  Work  Experience  -$125.73 

(370.01) 

Multiple  Adult  Childless  Household 

Members  With  Work  Experience  $61.33 

(337.16) 

Multiple  Adult  Childless  Household 

Members  Without  Work  Experience  $292.44 

(198.31) 

Females  with  Work  Experience  -$51.06 

(256.51) 

Females  Without  Work  Experience  $36.02 

(128.01) 


No  significant  effects  at  the  10  percent  level. 
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TABLE  7.10:  AGENCY-LEVEL  MODELS  OF  THE  IMPACT  OF  E&T  ON 
PARTICIPANTS'  TOTAL  ANNUAL  EARNINGS 


Model  I  Model  II 

Coefficient  Coefficient 

Variables                                  (Standard  Error)  (Standard  Error) 

Intercept                                                   438  -57 

(748)  (615) 


Unemployment  Rate  44  37 

(59)  (65) 

Percent  Homeless  -766  -938 

(1170)  (1335) 

Treatment  vs.  Control 
Difference  in  Percent 

Receiving  any  Services  3199 

(1934) 

Treatment  vs.  Control 
Difference  in  Percent 
Receiving  More  Than 

Job  Search  252 

(2379) 

Percent  No  Shows  -1046 

(836) 


Percent  Assigned  to  Component 

Percent  Sanctioned 

FSA  Offers  Educational 
Component 

FSA  Offers  Work  Experience 


(896) 

1011 
(719) 

21 

(385) 

-11 
(443) 
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TABLE  7.10:  (Continued) 


Variables 

E&T  Administered  as 
an  Independent  Entity 

Reimburse  for  Actual  Expenses 


Provide  In-kind  Support 
Services 


Model  I 
Coefficient 
(^Standard  Error) 


Serve  Only  Job 
Ready  Clients 


Model  II 
Coefficient 
rStandard  Error) 


-385 
(443) 


-351 
(411) 


333 
(383) 


88 
(479) 


R^ 


0.1808 


0.0789 


Adjusted  R^  0.0505  0.0927 
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impacts  across  sites,  thee  are  no  significant  differences  along  any 
of  the  dimensions  measured  by  the  variables  in  either  model. 

SUMMARY  OF  FINDINGS 

The  results  presented  in  this  chapter  provide  no  evidence  that  the 
E&T  Program  increased  recipients'  aggregate  earnings,  probability 
that  they  would  find  work,  duration  of  worker'  employment,  nor 
workers'  wages  or  hours.  E&T  participants  were  generally  more 
likely  to  work,  and  to  work  more,  by  the  end  of  the  year  than  at  the 
beginning.  But  the  impact  analyses  show  that  these  increases  were 
just  as  likely  to  have  occurred  in  the  absence  E&T.  By  the  end  of 
the  first  year  after  random  assignment,  over  50  percent  of  the  E&T 
participants  had  some  employment.  But  the  gains  by  treatment 
group  members  were  no  different  from  those  observed  for  control 
group  members.  Finally,  the  absence  of  impact  on  participants' 
employment  and  earnings  was  found  consistently  across  different 
types  of  participants  and  varying  local  FSA  operational  and 
environmental  characteristics. 
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VIII    IMPACT  OF  THE  E&T  PROGRAM  ON  RECEIPT  OF 
PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE 


INTRODUCTION 

Participation  in  the  E&T  Program  could  have  affected  participants' 
public  assistance  benefit  receipt  in  three  ways.  First,  the  most 
desirable  effect  is  that  participation  reduced  benefit  receipt  through 
an  increase  in  employment  and  earnings.  However,  as  shown  in  the 
previous  chapter,  there  is  no  evidence  that  participation  in  E&T 
had  a  significant  impact  on  employment.  Alternatively,  the 
obligation  to  fulfill  the  E&T  requirements  could  have  affected 
participants'  benefits  by  inducing  them  to  leave  the  Food  Stamp 
Program  sooner  than  they  would  have  in  the  absence  of  the 
Program.  That  is,  some  individuals  may  have  terminated  their 
receipt  of  food  stamps  voluntarily,  rather  than  comply  with  the 
E&T  participation  requirement.  Finally,  a  failure  to  comply  with 
the  E&T  requirements  could  have  resulted  in  administrative 
sanctions  that  caused  either  a  reduction  or  a  complete  loss  of 
benefits.  In  either  of  the  last  two  situations,  benefit  receipt  could 
decline  among  the  treatment  group  without  an  accompanying 
increase  in  employment. 

Prior  research  has  often  found  that  impacts  on  benefits  are  smaller 
than  impacts  on  earnings,  and  sometimes  there  is  no  impact  on 
benefits  even  when  employment  and/or  earnings  have  been  found 
to  increase.  For  example,  in  the  Food  Stamp  Work 
Registration/Job  Search  Demonstrations,  reductions  in  food  stamp 
benefits  were  found  but  they  were  considerably  smaller  than  the 
effects  found  for  earnings,  averaging  between  $33  and  $59  in  the 
second  quarter  after  random  assignment  (Lerman  et  al,  1986).  To 
a  large  extent,  these  savings  were  due  to  the  relatively  high  level  of 
sanctioning  in  the  pilot  study  sites. 

This  chapter  examines  the  extent  to  which  the  E&T  Program  had 
a  measurable  effect  on  the  receipt  of  public  assistance.  In 
particular,  it  compares  the  treatment  and  control  groups  in  terms 
of  the  level  of  benefits  received,  the  percent  of  participants 
receiving  benefits,  and  the  average  benefits  received  by  those 
receiving  any  assistance.  Food  Stamps  (FS)  and  cash  assistance 
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(AFDC,  GA,  and  other  welfare)  are  analyzed  in  each  of  the  four 
quarters  following  random  assignment  and  for  the  entire  year. 

DATA  AND  METHODOLOGY 

As  described  in  Chapter  Five,  the  impact  of  E&T  on  participants' 
receipt  of  public  assistance  was  estimated  separately  for  each  of  53 
local  FSAs  using  a  multivariate  model  to  control  for  systematic 
differences  in  baseline  characteristics  and  for  sample  attrition. 
These  site-level  estimates  were  then  combined  and  weighted  to 
estimate  the  effect  of  E&T  nationally.  This  section  describes  the 
data  used  for  this  purpose,  and  defines  the  various  outcome 
measures  and  explanatory  variables  in  the  models  of  Program 
impact. 

Data  Development         For  the  analysis  of  public  benefit  receipt,  the  unit  of  analysis  is 

necessarily  the  household,  since  benefits  are  issued  to  the 
household,  or  to  a  group  of  household  members  (in  the  case  of 
AFDC,  for  example),  rather  than  to  individuals.  During  the 
followup  interviews,  one  participant  in  each  household  was  asked 
questions  about  the  entire  household's  sources  of  both  earned  and 
unearned  income.  For  this  analysis,  households  were  defined  as 
they  were  observed  at  the  baseline:  if  a  study  participant  left  a 
household  which  still  included  another  participant,  the  followup 
data  recorded  for  the  two  resulting  households  were  combined  to 
reflect  the  experience  of  the  original  household^  These 
household-level  measures,  taken  from  the  followup  surveys,  provide 
the  basis  for  this  analysis. 

For  each  month  between  the  key  date  (either  the  date  of  random 
assignment  or  the  date  of  the  previous  followup  interview)  and  the 
interview  date,  respondents  were  asked  whether  anyone  in  their 
household  had  received  food  stamps,  AFDC,  GA,  or  "other 
welfare"  and  the  amount  of  any  benefits  received.  In  some  cases, 
respondents  indicated  that  they  had  received  benefits,  but  could  not 
recall  the  amount.  These  households  were  included  in  the  analysis 
of  the  proportion  of  households  that  received  benefits,  but  not  in 
the  analysis  of  benefit  amounts.  This  led  to  slightly  smaller  samples 
for  the  latter  analyses. 


^  Such  household  splits  occurred  infrequently  for  only  1.6 
percent  of  the  initial  sample  of  households. 
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The  treatment  of  survey  nonresponse  for  the  analysis  of  the  receipt 
of  public  assistance  was  the  same  as  described  in  Chapter  Seven  for 
employment  and  earnings.  That  is,  households  were  included  in  the 
analysis  for  each  time  frame  for  which  they  had  complete  data. 
Any  monthly  value  that  was  missing  generated  a  missing  value  for 
the  quarter.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  for  a  household  to  have  a 
missing  value  in  the  first  quarter  (if  one  month  included,  say,  a 
missing  dollar  amount)  but  to  have  valid  data  for  the  following 
three  quarters.  In  such  a  case,  the  annual  measure  would  be  set  to 
missing,  reflecting  the  fact  that  data  were  missing  in  one  quarter. 

This  section  describes  the  development  of  household-level  outcome 
measures  and  explanatory  variables  for  use  in  the  multivariate 
impact  analyses. 

Outcome  Measures.  Two  benefit  sources  were  included  in  this 
analysis:  receipt  of  food  stamps  and  receipt  of  cash  assistance^. 
For  each  benefit  source,  three  outcome  measures  were  defined: 

o  total  benefits  received  by  all  sample  households  during  the 
period  (i.e.,  quarter  or  entire  year); 

o  whether  or  not  the  household  received  any  benefits  during  the 
period;  and 

o  total  benefits  received  during  the  period  for  only  those  who 
actually  received  benefits. 

The  first  and  third  measures  are  equal  for  any  household  that 
received  benefits  during  the  period.  For  those  receiving  no  public 
assistance  during  a  period,  the  first  measure  is  valued  at  zero  while 
the  third  is  undefined.  Because  some  respondents  indicated  that 
benefits  were  received  but  could  not  report  the  amount,  the  first 
and  third  measures  may  be  missing  in  cases  when  the  second 
indicates  that  benefits  were  received.  Although  this  not  a  very 
common  occurrence  in  the  raw  monthly  data,  it  is  slightly  more 
prevalent  in  the  quarterly  data,  since  any  missing  month  during  the 
quarter  creates  a  missing  value  for  the  quarter. 


^  AFDC,  GA,  and  other  welfare  have  been  combined  into  a 
single  measure  caUed  cash  assistance  because  survey  respondents 
were  sometimes  uncertain  about  the  particular  source  of  their 
pubhc  assistance. 
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Explanatory  Variables.  Because  the  outcome  measures  were 
defined  for  households  rather  than  individuals,  household-level 
measures  were  also  required  for  use  as  covariates  in  the 
multivariate  models.  Thus,  although  age,  ethnicity,  gender, 
education,  and  labor  force  experience  of  the  individual  participant 
were  used  to  analyze  employment  outcomes  in  the  previous 
chapter,  these  variables  were  not  well-defined  for  a  household 
which  may  have  included  several  E&T  participants.  (If  each 
household  had  only  one  person  who  was  required  to  participate  in 
E&T,  then  that  person's  attributes  could  have  been  used  to  help 
characterize  the  household.  However,  about  1 1  percent  of  all  E&T 
participants  lived  in  households  which  had  more  than  one 
participant.) 

Therefore,  household  measures  were  developed  to  indicate  the 
presence  of  certain  attributes  among  all  participants  within  the 
household,  as  shown  in  Table  8.1.  All  of  the  variables  listed  in  this 
table  except  the  number  of  household  members  are  dichotomous; 
they  have  a  value  of  one  if  the  attribute  is  present  in  the  household, 
and  of  zero  otherwise.  So,  for  example,  the  highest  educational 
attainment  by  any  participant  within  the  household  is  reflected  in 
two  dichotomous  variables:  one  indicates  that  the  highest  schooling 
among  participants  was  high  school  graduation  or  G.E.D.;  the 
second  indicates  that  at  least  one  participant  had  some  college 
experience.  Another  variable  indicates  whether  any  participant  had 
some  vocational/technical  training.  Work  history  is  captured  in 
variables  which  indicate  whether  any  participant  in  the  household 
had  a  job  the  week  before  random  assignment  and  whether  no 
participant  had  a  job  within  the  year  prior  to  random  assignment. 
The  final  demographic  variable  indicates  whether  all  participants 
within  the  household  were  white. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  because  these  measures  were  derived 
independently  they  may  be  combining  information  about  different 
participants  within  the  household.  That  is,  the  participant  with  the 
highest  educational  attainment  may  not  have  had  a  job  the  week 
before  random  assignment,  but  another  participant  within  the 
household  may  have.  Therefore,  the  household  could  be 
categorized  as  including  a  high  school  graduate,  and  someone  who 
had  a  job  at  the  outset  of  E&T,  but,  in  this  example,  there  is  not 
one  individual  with  both  those  attributes. 
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TABLE  8.1;  EXPLANATORY  VAIUABLES  FOR  BENEFIT  RECEIPT  ANALYSIS 


VARIABLE  MEAN 

Treatment  Indicator  0.490 

Demographic  Characteristics  of  Household  Participants 

Education  of  participant  with  highest  level  of  education 
(excluded  category:  less  than  12  years): 

High  school  graduate/G.E.D.  0.383 

Some  college  or  college  degree  0.130 

At  least  one  participants  had  vocational  training  0.299 

Ethnicity:  all  white  0.405 

Work  History  of  Household  Participant(s) 

Employed  at  baseline  0.121 

Never  worked  prior  to  baseline  0.160 

Household  Income 

Exceeds  150  percent  of  poverty  for  last  12  months  0.043 

Any  earnings  in  month  prior  to  baseline  0.240 

Any  welfare  income  in  month  prior  to  baseline:  AFDC,  GA 

Medicaid,  housing  subsidy  0.285 

Household  Composition 

Household  type  (excluded  category:  single  adult) 

Multiple  adults,  no  children  0.172 

Single  adult  plus  child(ren)  0.088 

Multiple  adults  plus  child(ren)  0.206 

Presence  of  child(ren)  under  age  6  0.118 

Total  number  of  people  in  household  2.084 

More  than  one  E&T  participant  (yes/no)  0.106 

Source:  Baseline  Information  Form 
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Other  measures  were  created  from  information  available  about  all 
household  members  from  the  BIF.  These  measures,  such  as 
presence  of  a  preschool  child,  receipt  of  public  assistance,  etc.,  are 
the  same  as  those  described  in  the  previous  chapter.  Again, 
missing  values  were  replaced  with  the  average  value  for  all  other 
participants  in  the  same  agency  for  whom  followup  data  were 
available. 

Impact  National  impact  estimates  were  developed  by  weighting  the  results 

Estimation  derived  from  multivariate  models  estimated  within  each  of  53  local 

FSAs.  Household  sampling  weights  were  developed  by  averaging 
the  weights  of  all  individual  participants  in  the  household.  As 
described  in  Chapter  Five,  the  complete  multivariate  models  could 
not  be  estimated  in  some  local  FSAs  because  of  the  size  of  the 
available  samples.  In  these  situations,  a  reduced  model  was 
estimated  using  two  baseline  measures  of  benefit  receipt  -  receipt 
of  public  assistance  at  the  time  of  random  assignment,  both  as  a 
dichotomous  variable  and  interacted  with  the  treatment  indicator 
variable. 

Impact  estimates  were  developed  separately  for  each  of  four 
quarters  and  for  the  entire  year,  except  in  the  case  of  total 
assistance  where  the  estimate  for  the  year  is  logically  the  arithmetic 
sum  of  the  four  quarters.  Because  of  nonresponse  to  the  followup 
surveys,  the  number  of  cases  with  data  varies  by  quarter.  The 
separate  quarterly  estimates  have  been  estimated  using  all 
observations  with  complete  data  for  each  particular  quarter. 
Although  this  leads  to  changing  samples  across  quarters,  it  ensures 
that  the  estimated  impacts  are  based  upon  the  maximum  possible 
amount  of  information. 


PARTICIPANTS'  RECEIPT  OF  FOOD  STAMP  BENEFITS 

As  with  the  analysis  of  employment  and  earnings,  this  chapter 
begins  with  an  analysis  of  the  patterns  of  food  stamp  benefit  receipt 
for  E&T  participants  (i.e.,  those  individuals  assigned  to  the 
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treatment  group).  As  shown  in  Table  8.2,  treatment  group 
members  received  food  stamps  for  an  average  of  7.3  months^,  with 
nearly  34  percent  receiving  food  stamps  for  the  entire  year.  For 
those  who  had  a  termination  during  the  year,  an  average  of  3.2 
months  elapsed  before  the  first  termination.  For  the  group, 
benefits  averaged  $114.93  in  the  months  they  were  received."^ 

Among  different  types  of  participants,  the  following  general 
patterns  were  observed: 

o  Single  males  had  fewer  months  of  benefit  receipt  and  smaller 
average  benefits  and  were  less  likely  to  receive  benefits  for  a 
complete  year  than  single  females. 

o  Individuals  with  prior  work  experience  had  fewer  months  of 
benefit  receipt,  shorter  spells  of  receipt  and  lower  average 
benefits  and  were  less  likely  to  receive  benefits  for  12  months 
than  those  without  work  experience. 

o  Individuals  under  the  age  of  30  also  had  fewer  months  of  benefit 
receipt,  shorter  spells  of  receipt  and  lower  average  benefits  and 
were  less  likely  to  receive  benefits  for  12  months  than  those  over 
the  age  of  30. 


^  These  data  are  derived  from  the  followup  surveys  and  are 
based  on  treatment  group  members  with  12  months  of  data  (all 
data  are  weighted).  Because  food  stamp  benefits  are  a  household- 
level  measure,  and  because  of  the  presence  of  households  with 
multiple  E&T  participants,  multi-person  households  have  not  been 
categorized  by  either  gender  or  age.  Such  households  are,  however, 
defined  as  having  prior  work  experience  if  any  of  the  E&T 
participants  had  worked  in  the  12  months  prior  to  food  stamp 
certification. 

^  Reviewers  have  noted  that  the  average  benefits  shown  in  the 
table  for  single  individuals  exceeds  the  maximum  of  $87  allowed  in 
FY1988.  The  difference  is  due  to  household  compositional  changes 
over  time  (the  household  characteristics  were  defined  at  the  time 
of  the  baseline  interview)  and  reporting  errors  (e.g.,  telescoping 
current  benefit  levels  backwards).  This  difference  does  not, 
however,  affect  the  impact  estimates  because  both  treatment  and 
control  group  members  were  equally  affected. 
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TABLE  8.2:  RECEIPT  OF  FOOD  STAMP  BENEFITS  BY  E&T  PARTICIPANTS,  FY1988 
(Weighted  Data) 


Number  of  Months  Percent  With 


Number  of 

Until  First 

Aver£ige 

12  Months 

SuberouD 

Months  of  Receipt 

Termination* 

Benefits 

of  Receipt 

TOTAL  ALL  PARTICIPANTS 

7.3 

3.2 

$114.93 

34% 

SINCI  F  Am  IT  T<5  I  rVTNC  AI  ONF 

oll^Vjrl-iIl<  /VL/Ul-<li3                       /Vl-(\_f i~ Il> 

7  1 
/ .  J. 

1 

.>  O.Jo 

jL  /O 

Males 

6.9 

3.1 

$  85.50 

30 

Femziles 

7.6 

3.0 

$  98.81 

36 

Under  Age  30 

6.2 

3.0 

$89.86 

21 

Over  Age  30 

8.0 

3.3 

$88.30 

41 

Prior  Work  Experience'' 

6.4 

3.0 

$88.07 

24 

No  Work  Experience 

8.2 

3.3 

$91.68 

43 

White 

7.6 

3.1 

$  89.22 

36 

Nonwhite 

6.9 

3.1 

$  89.83 

29 

Male 

Under  Age  30 

$  81.63 

10 

Prior  Work  Experience 

4.8 

2.9 

$87.48 

28 

No  Work  Expereince 

7.2 

3.6 

Over  Age  30 

7.0 

3.2 

$  84.57 

31 

Prior  Work  Experience 

8.8 

3.3 

$  88.69 

50 

No  Work  Expereince 

Females 

Under  Age  30 

7.0 

2.8 

$101.58 

26 

Prior  Work  Experience 

7.0 

2.4 

$99.76 

31 

No  Work  Experience 

Over  Age  30 

7.5 

3.6 

$86.24 

33 

Prior  Work  Experience 

9.2 

3.7 

$102.08 

60 

No  Work  Expereince 

Males 

7.3 

3.1 

$  84.72 

34 

White 

6.8 

3.2 

$  85.87 

28 

Nonwhite 

Females 

8.0 

3.0 

$  96.15 

38 

White 

7.3 

3.1 

$101.68 

33 

Nonwhite 
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TABLE  8.2:  (Contmued) 


Number  of 

Subgroup  Months  of 

Receipt 

MULTIPLE  ADULT  HOUSEHOLDS 
WITHOUT  CHILD(REN)  7.0 

Prior  Work  Experience  6.3 
No  Work  Experience  8.1 

HOUSEHOLDS  WITH  CHILD(REN)  8.1 

Prior  Work  Experience  7.3 
No  Work  Expereince  9,2 


Number  of  Months  Percent  With 

Until  First  Average  12  Months 

Termination*  Benefits  of  Receipt 

2.9  $131.96  31 

2.8  $135.56  23 

3.2  $123.72  42 

3.7  $188.65  41 

3.1  $183.35  31 

3.4  $193.41  55 


Source:  Followup  surveys  for  treatment  group  members  with  complete  12  months  of  data. 
*  For  those  with  a  termination  in  the  first  year. 

"  Defined  as  having  worked  in  the  12  months  prior  to  FSP  certification. 
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The  extent  to  which  these  patterns  of  food  stamp  receipt  are 
attributable  to  E&T  is  the  subject  of  the  remainder  of  this  chapter. 

IMPACT  ON  LEVEL  OF  BENEFITS  AMONG  E&T 
PARTICIPANTS 

The  impact  of  E&T  on  the  receipt  of  public  assistance  is  assessed 
in  terms  of  three  measures:  the  level  of  benefits  received  by  all 
participants,  including  those  who  received  no  assistance;  the 
proportion  of  participants  receiving  benefits;  and  the  level  of 
benefits  received  among  only  those  individuals  receiving  the 
particular  source  of  benefits.  Impacts  are  measured  for  food  stamp 
benefits  and  cash  assistance. 

Benefit  Amount  The  first  measure  examined  here  is  based  on  all  E&T  participants, 

Among  all  not  just  those  who  received  benefits.  This  overall  mean  benefit 

Participants  amount  is  affected  by  both  the  percent  of  E&T  participants 

receiving  benefits  as  well  as  the  level  of  benefits  among  actual 
recipients.  Therefore,  any  significant  difference  in  mean  benefit 
amount  between  treatment  and  control  groups  might  be  the  result 
of  differences  in  either  or  both  of  these  components.  Similarly, 
offsetting  differences  in  the  two  components  could  lead  to  no  net 
effect;  that  is,  a  decline  in  the  proportion  receiving  benefits  coupled 
with  an  increase  in  benefit  amount  among  recipients  may  lead  to 
no  overall  effect.  Finally,  the  annual  figures  reported  below  are 
calculated  by  summing  the  estimates  for  the  four  separately 
estimated  quarters. 

Food  Stamps.  As  shown  in  Table  8.3,  food  stamp  benefits  for 
control  group  members  were  highest  in  the  first  quarter  after 
random  assignment  at  $305,  averaging  about  $100  per  month.  They 
declined  over  the  year  to  about  $205  by  the  fourth  quarter  as 
individuals  left  the  Food  Stamp  Program.  Annual  benefits  averaged 
$985  for  control  group  members.  Treatment  group  members 
received  about  the  same  amount  in  food  stamps  as  control  group 
members  during  the  first  and  last  quarters.  They  received  $20  less 
than  the  controls  in  the  second  and  third  quarters,  with  both 
differences  statistically  significant  at  the  ten  percent  level.  Across 
the  entire  year,  a  savings  of  $65  was  attributable  to  E&T 
participation,  statistically  significant  at  the  five  percent  level. 

Using  the  procedure  described  in  Chapter  Five,  the  effect  was 
estimated  for  just  those  participants  who  were  actually  referred  to 
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TABLE  83:  LEVEL  OF  FOOD  STAMP  BENEFITS  FOR  ALL  E&T  PARTICIPANTS 

(standard  errors  in  parentheses) 


Control 

Estimated 

PERIOD 

Mean 

Impact 

First  quarter 

$305 

-$10 

(n=6971) 

(12) 

Second  quarter 

$248 

-$23' 

(n=6187) 

(13) 

Third  quarter 

$226 

-$24* 

(n=5562) 

(14) 

Fourth  quarter 

$205 

-$8 

(n=5143) 

(15) 

Entire  first  year^ 

$985 

-$65" 

(27) 

'  Statistically  significant  at  the  10  percent  level 
"  Statistically  significant  at  the  5  percent  level 

^  Annual  figures  are  calculated  by  summing  quarterly  estimates. 
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an  E&T  service  component  (i.e.,  47  percent  of  the  total  eligible). 
The  estimated  effect  was  about  $138  ($65/0.47).  This  estimate  is 
an  upper  bound  on  the  impact  on  this  subgroup  and  should 
consequently  be  viewed  as  only  suggestive. 

Cash  Assistance.  On  average,  control  group  households  received 
$867  in  cash  assistance  over  the  course  of  the  year  (see  Table  8.4). 
Here  again,  average  benefits  declined  from  the  first  quarter  through 
the  fourth  quarter  as  individuals  moved  off  of  public  assistance. 
This  pattern  was  the  same  for  both  treatment  group  and  control 
group  members,  and  there  was  no  significant  difference  in  the 
amount  of  benefits  received  by  treatment  group  households 
throughout  the  year  (either  by  quarter  or  for  the  year  as  a  whole). 

Combined,  the  estimated  impacts  on  food  stamp  and  cash 
assistance  amounts  suggest  that  E&T  had  a  small  impact  on  total 
public  assistance.  For  the  year,  these  estimates  indicate  a  net 
reduction  of  $26  (  $-65  -\-  $39)  in  total  public  assistance  per 
household. 


Proportion 

Receiving 

Benefits 


As  suggested  above,  the  observed  differences  in  food  stamp 
benefits  for  all  E&T  participants  may  reflect  either  a  lower 
proportion  of  households  receiving  food  stamps,  or  a  lower  benefit 
amount  among  those  receiving  benefits  by  quarter  or  for  the  year 
as  a  whole.  The  first  possibility  is  examined  here,  while  the  second 
is  addressed  in  the  following  section. 

The  analysis  of  the  effect  of  E&T  on  the  incidence  of  benefit 
receipt,  as  shown  in  Tables  8.5  and  8.6,  indicates  that  participation 
in  E&T  had  no  discernible  impact  on  the  proportion  of  households 
receiving  benefits  by  quarter.  This  includes  both  the  receipt  of  food 
stamp  benefits  and  cash  assistance.  Although  data  presented 
earlier  in  this  chapter  indicated  that  E&T  participants  left  the  Food 
Stamp  Program  at  a  rapid  rate  during  the  course  of  the  year  after 
certification,  they  did  not  leave  any  sooner  than  they  would  have  in 
the  absence  of  the  Program.  Participation  in  E&T  does  not  appear 
to  have  a  significant  impact  on  the  probability  that  the  household 
will  receive  benefits. 


Benefit  Amount:  If  the  observed  difference  in  total  food  stamp  benefits  received  is 

Recipients  not  a  result  of  a  difference  in  the  proportion  of  E&T  participants 

Only  receiving  benefits,  then  it  must  be  due  to  a  change  in  the  level  of 

benefits  received  by  those  households  getting  benefits  in  any 
particular  quarter.  Participation  in  E&T  could  reduce  household 
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TABLE  8.4  LEVEL  OF  CASH  ASSISTANCE  FOR  ALL  E&T  PARTICIPANTS 

(standard  errors  in  parentheses) 


Control 

Estimated 

PERIOD 

Mean 

Impact 

First  quarter 

$239 

$19 

(n  =  7183) 

(26) 

Second  quarter 

$218 

$  3 

(n  =  6388) 

(25) 

Third  quarter 

$210 

$16 

(n=5697) 

(32) 

Fourth  quarter 

$200 

$  1 

(n  =  5215) 

(26) 

Entire  first  year* 

$867 

$39 

(55) 

No  significant  effects  at  the  10  percent  level. 

^  Annual  figures  are  calculated  by  summing  quarterly  estimates. 
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TABLE  8.5:  PROPORTION  OF  E&T  PARTICIPANTS  WHO  RECEIVE  FOOD  STAMPS 

(standard  errors  in  parentheses) 


Control 

Estimated 

PERIOD 

Mean 

Impact 

First  quarter 

0.87 

-0.02 

(n=7308) 

(0.019) 

Second  quarter 

0.72 

-0.03 

I  11  —  UJ'tZ.  I 

Third  quarter 

0.65 

-0.00 

(n=5840) 

(0.028) 

Fourth  quarter 

0.57 

0.00 

(n=5335) 

(0.033) 

Entire  first  year^ 

0.92 

-0.01 

(n=5113) 

(0.021) 

No  significant  effects  at  the  10  percent  level. 


^  Less  than  100  percent  because  of  the  inclusion  of  E&T  participants  who  were  applicants 
and  later  denied  food  stamp  benefits  and  some  reporting  errors. 
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TABLE  8.6:  PROPORTION  OF  E&T  PARTICIPANTS  WHO  RECEIVE  CASH 
ASSISTANCE  (standard  errors  in  parentheses) 


Control 

Estimated 

PERIOD 

Mean 

Impact 

First  quarter 

0.43 

0.02 

(n=7318) 

(0.021) 

Second  quarter 

0.39 

-0.01 

(n=6576) 

(0.023) 

Third  quarter 

0.36 

0.01 

(n=5875) 

(0.026) 

Fourth  quarter 

0.32 

0.00 

(n=5338) 

(0.022) 

Entire  first  year 

0.51 

-0.01 

(n=5183) 

(0.027) 

No  significant  effects  at  the  10  percent  level. 
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benefits  during  the  quarter  without  eliminating  them,  in  several 
ways.  Because  benefit  receipt  was  measured  on  a  quarterly  basis, 
treatment  group  households  could  be  receiving  fewer  months  of 
benefits  during  the  quarter.  This  could  result  from  people 
voluntarily  leaving  the  Food  Stamp  Program  or  from  an 
administrative  termination  of  household  benefits  for  noncompliance 
with  E&T.  Second,  monthly  benefit  amounts  might  decline,  if,  for 
example,  earnings  increased  without  pushing  countable  income  over 
the  eligibility  cutoff,  or  if  sanctions  for  noncompliance  with  E&T 
made  one  household  member  ineligible  for  benefits.  It  is  unlikely, 
however,  that  there  was  enough  of  an  earnings  increase  to  affect 
benefit  amount  significantly,  given  the  results  reported  in  Chapter 
Seven  and  the  fact  that  benefit  amounts  are  reduced  by  less  than 
the  increase  in  earnings. 

To  examine  this  issue,  impact  estimates  were  calculated  for  only 
those  individuals  receiving  benefits  in  each  quarter  and  for  the 
entire  year.  For  each  type  of  benefit,  the  average  quarterly  benefit 
of  recipient  households  was  created  for  the  control  group  and  the 
treatment  difference  was  estimated  using  the  previously  described 
multivariate  approach.  The  annual  impact  was  estimated  for  the 
sample  of  households  with  data  for  the  entire  12  month  period. 

Food  Stamps.  Control  group  households  averaged  $352  in  food 
stamp  benefits  in  the  first  quarter,  and  this  level  of  benefits 
remained  relatively  constant  throughout  the  year  (see  Table  8.7). 
This  shows  that,  among  households  receiving  food  stamps,  the 
amount  received  per  quarter  did  not  change  much  in  the  course  of 
the  year.  Over  the  entire  year,  control  group  households  received 
a  total  of  $1,080  in  food  stamp  benefits. 

The  impact  analysis  indicates  that  among  households  receiving 
benefits,  those  in  the  treatment  group  received  statistically 
significantly  less  food  stamp  benefits  in  the  third  quarter.  While  the 
control  group  households  received  on  average  $358,  treatment 
group  households'  benefits  were  $37  less,  with  the  difference 
statistically  significant  at  the  five  percent  level.  Over  the  course  of 
the  year,  treatment  group  members  received  over  $91  less  on 
average  than  the  control  group,  a  difference  statistically  significant 
at  the  ten  percent  level.  (This  estimate  is  larger  than  that  shown 
in  Table  8.3  because  this  figure  is  an  average  for  only  those 
households  that  received  benefits.)  The  third  quarter  difference  is 
apparently  responsible  for  most  of  this  annual  difference  and 
similarly  for  the  differences  in  benefit  amount  shown  earlier  for  all 
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TABLE  8.7:  LEVEL  OF  FOOD  STAMP  BENEFITS  FOR  RECIPIENT  E&T 
PARTICIPANTS^  (standard  errors  in  parentheses) 


Control 

Estimated 

PERIOD 

Mean 

Impact 

First  quarter 

$352 

$0.2 

(n=5993) 

(12) 

Second  quarter 

$350 

-$12 

(n=4362) 

(14) 

Third  quarter 

$358 

-$37 

(n=3510) 

(17) 

Fourth  quarter 

$372 

-$25 

(n=2842) 

(19) 

Entire  first  year 

$1080 

-$91' 

(n=4089) 

(53) 

'  Statistically  significant  at  the  10  percent  level 
'*  Statistically  significant  at  the  5  percent  level 


^  Includes  only  those  participants  who  received  benefits  in  each  time  period. 
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E&T  participants  in  Table  8.3. 


These  findings  suggest  that  in  the  third  quarter  participation  in  the 
E&T  Program  seemed  to  reduce  food  stamp  benefits  by  either 
reducing  the  number  of  months  benefits  were  received  (either  from 
voluntary  withdrawal  or  administrative  sanction),  or  by  reducing 
benefit  amount  per  month  (probably  through  sancfions  for 
noncompliance),  perhaps  for  a  small  subset  of  E&T  participants. 
To  understand  the  source  of  the  $37  treatment  effect  in  the  third 
quarter,  impacts  were  estimated  on  the  proportion  receiving 
benefits  in  each  of  the  three  months  of  the  quarter.  These 
estimates  show  slight,  and  statistically  insignificant,  reductions  in 
both  the  proportion  of  households  receiving  benefits  and  the  level 
of  monthly  benefits  received.  In  each  month,  treatment  households 
were  between  one  and  two  percentage  points  less  likely  to  receive 
food  stamps  and,  when  they  did  receive  some,  they  received 
between  $5  and  $10  less.  Because  neither  of  these  differences  is 
significant,  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  which,  if  either,  generates 
the  quarterly  impact.  Both  differences  are  in  the  direction  of  the 
observed  quarterly  impact,  so  both  could  be  responsible  for  the 
reduction  in  benefits. 

Cash  Assistance.  Again,  as  shown  in  Exhibit  8.8  there  were  no 
significant  effect  of  E&T  participation  on  the  amount  of  cash 
assistance  received  by  recipient  households.  This  is  not  surprising 
given  the  previous  tables  showing  no  differences  either  in  the 
proportion  receiving  cash  assistance  or  the  overall  average  level  of 
benefits. 

On  net,  E&T  is  associated  with  a  $62  decline  ($91  in  food  stamp 
savings  and  $29  cash  assistance  increase)  in  total  assistance  over  the 
year. 

IMPACT  ON  FOOD  STAMP  BENEFITS  FOR  SUBGROUPS 

Beyond  knowing  that  E&T  seems  to  have  a  significant  impact  on 
the  benefits  of  E&T  participants,  it  would  be  useful  from  a 
Program  targeting  perspective  to  determine  what  subgroups  of 
ehgible  participants  are  most  affected.  To  examine  this  issue,  the 
impact  of  the  E&T  Program  on  total  annual  food  stamp  benefits 
was  estimated  for  six  separate  subgroups  of  E&T  participants.  The 
results,  shown  in  Table  8.9  ,  indicate  that,  although  the  significance 
levels  of  the  estimates  vary,  the  observed  impacts  are  not 
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TABLE  8.8:  LEVEL  OF  CASH  ASSISTANCE  FOR  RECIPIENT  E&T  PARTICIPANTS^ 

(standard  errors  in  parentheses) 


Control 

Estimated 

PERIOD 

Mean 

Impact 

First  quarter 

$578 

$31 

(n=2467) 

(58) 

Second  quarter 

$584 

$66 

(n=1984) 

(68) 

Third  quarter 

$618 

-$2 

(n=1658) 

(39) 

Fourth  quarter 

$675 

-$16 

(n=1353) 

(38) 

Entire  first  year 

$1739 

$29 

(n=1979) 

(115) 

No  significant  effects  at  the  10  percent  level. 


^  Includes  only  those  participants  who  received  benefits  in  each  time  period. 
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TABLE  8.9:  ESTIMATED  IMPACT  ON  ANNUAL  FOOD  STAMP  BENEFITS 
BY  SUBGROUP 


ANNUAL  IMPACT 

SUBGROUP                f standard  error^  t-value 

Single  Males 

Prior  work  experience         -$91.95  -1.88 

(48.86) 

No  work  experience           -$130.42  -2.22 

(58.72) 


Females 

Prior  work  experience        -$105.11  -2.03 

(51.67) 

No  work  experience  -$102.86  -1.27 

(81.21) 


Multi-adult  Households 

Prior  work  experience        -$129.47  -1.97 

(65.84) 

No  work  experience  -$92.50  -0.87 

(106.82) 
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significantly  different  across  subgroups  of  participants. 

In  interpreting  the  t-statistics  on  the  impact  estimates  shown  in 
Table  8.9,  it  is  important  to  take  account  of  the  fact  that  six 
hypotheses  are  being  tested  simultaneously.  In  previous  tables,  a 
significance  level  was  estabhshed  which  allowed  a  five  percent 
chance  of  declaring  erroneously  that  an  E&T  effect  had  occurred. 
Using  this  same  criterion  in  this  situation,  even  if  there  were  no 
effects  due  to  E&T,  would  provide  a  0.735  probability  (6  *  0.95) 
that  none  of  the  effects  would  appear  significant.  To  avoid  this 
type  of  error,  a  more  stringent  statistical  test  was  applied  using  a 
probability  level  of  0.9915  for  the  individual  comparisons  (i.e.,  the 
sixth  root  of  0.95).  This  yields  a  five  percent  chance  of  erroneously 
concluding  that  there  was  an  effect  due  to  E&T  on  one  of  six 
subgroups.  Using  this  criterion  it  is  concluded  that  none  of  the 
impact  estimates  are  statistically  significant. 

PARTICIPANT  IMPACTS  AND  AGENCY  CHARACTERISTICS 

This  final  section  examines  the  possible  relationship  between  the 
E&T  impact  on  food  stamp  benefits  and  various  measures  of  local 
FSA  program  operations  and  external  environmental  conditions. 
To  analyze  such  relationships,  two  multivariate  models  were 
estimated  using  the  aggregate  estimated  impacts  for  each  of  the  53 
local  FSAs  in  the  study  sample.  Two  models  are  again  estimated  - 
Model  I  uses  data  on  actual  services  received  by  study  participants 
and  Model  II  uses  data  on  total  planned  Program  services.  The 
results,  shown  in  Table  8.10,  do  not  indicate  any  relationships 
between  the  impact  of  E&T  and  the  types  of  characteristics  used 
in  these  models.  This  parallels  the  similar  findings  shown  in 
Chapter  Seven  for  aimual  earnings. 

SUMMARY  OF  FINDINGS 

The  results  reported  in  this  chapter  indicate  that  participation  in 
the  E&T  Program  (i.e.,  treatment  group  membership)  was 
associated  with  a  reduction  in  food  stamp  benefits  of  nearly  $65 
over  the  first  year  after  random  assignment.  This  effect,  statistically 
significant  at  the  5  percent  level,  came  primarily  in  the  second  and 
third  quarters,  during  which  average  benefits  were  about  $23  lower 
in  each  quarter  among  treatment  group  members  than  they  would 
have  been  in  the  absence  of  E&T. 
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TABLE  8.10:  AGENCY-LEVEL  MODELS:  IMPACTS  ON  ANNUAL  FOOD  STAMP 
BENEFITS 


VARL^BLE* 

Model  I 

Model  n 

Intercept 

158.23 
(387.13) 

-15.49 
(127.90) 

Unemployment  rate 

-14.75 
(14.09) 

-12.80 
(13.52) 

Percent  homeless 

-213.91 
(285.82) 

24.61 
(277.80) 

Percent  of  control  group  not  receiving  services 

-207.03 

Percent  of  control  group  receiving  intensive 
services 

380.67 
(489.91) 

Difference  between  percent  treatments  and 
percent  controls  not  receiving  services 

-640.71 
(456.65) 

Difference  between  percent  treatments  and 
percent  controls  receiving  intensive  services 

-644.84 
(554.94) 

Percent  no  shows 

45.59 
C201 34) 

Percent  entering  a  component 

-56.46 
(244.43) 

Percent  sanctioned  (NOAA  issued) 

-163.95 
(175.91) 
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TABLE  8.10:  (continued) 


VARIABLE  Model  I  Model  II 

FSA  offers  educational  component  -107.54 

(80.16) 

FSA  offers  work  experience  or  workfare  75.86 

(92.21) 

E&T  operates  as  an  independent  program  128.35 

(92.16) 

Participants  reimbursed  for  actual  expenses  117.68 

(85.41) 

In-kind  support  services  provided  -91.90 

(79.78) 

Serve  only  job-ready  work  registrants  111.32 

(99.78) 


R2  0.1232  0.1599 

Adjusted  -0.0646  0.0036 


Because  the  anticipated  effect  of  E&T  on  food  stamp  benefits  is  negative,  a  factor  which 
is  associated  with  a  larger  impact  will  have  a  negative  sign. 
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The  observed  effect  on  food  stamp  benefits  did  not  appear  to  be 
the  result  of  a  lower  incidence  of  treatment  group  members  who 
received  benefits.  At  no  point  in  the  year  was  there  a  significant 
impact  on  the  proportion  of  participants  who  received  food  stamp 
benefits.  Rather  the  effect  was  the  result  of  a  statistically 
significant  benefit  reduction  of  $37  in  the  third  quarter  and  $91  for 
the  entire  year,  among  those  receiving  benefits.  This  reduction, 
when  analyzed  by  month,  could  not  be  attributed  to  either 
differences  in  the  length  of  food  stamp  receipt  or  the  level  of 
benefits  received  by  treatment  group  members.  (Both  months  of 
receipt  in  the  third  quarter  and  monthly  benefit  amount  differed 
slightly  between  treatment  and  control  groups  either  or  both  may 
be  responsible  for  the  quarterly  effect.) 

Food  stamp  reductions  were  found  to  be  similar  across  various 
subgroups  of  E&T  participants.  Finally,  the  estimated  impact  on 
total  food  stamp  benefits  was  found  not  to  differ  in  response  to  the 
characteristics  of  local  FSAs,  including  programmatic  features  and 
environmental  condifions  (e.g.,  the  unemployment  rate). 
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IX      THE  COST  AND  COST-EFFECTIVENESS  OF  THE  E&T 
PROGRAM 


INTRODUCTION 

This  chapter  examines  the  cost  of  providing  employment  and 
training  services  to  eligible  food  stamp  recipients,  and  the  overall 
cost-effectiveness  of  the  E&T  Program. 

The  cost  of  operating  employment  and  training  programs  for 
disadvantaged  persons  have  been  found  to  vary-widely  due,  in  large 
part,  to  variation  in  the  intensity  and  duration  of  the  services 
provided.  Nevertheless,  these  data  allow  some  insight  into  the 
likely  costs  of  operating  similar  programs  for  food  stamp  recipients. 
For  example,  job  search  and  job  club  participant  costs  elsewhere 
have  been  relatively  modest,  usually  no  more  than  $100  per 
participant.  For  example,  the  Food  Stamp  Work  Registration  and 
Job  Search  Demonstration  (Lerman  et  al.,  1986)  reported  unit  costs 
ranging  from  $30  per  participant  for  individual  job  search  to  $132 
for  job  search  assistance  (numbers  adjusted  by  the  GNP  Implicit 
Price  Deflator  to  reflect  1988  dollars). 

On  the  other  hand,  research  pertaining  to  employment  and  training 
demonstrations  for  AFDC  recipients  have  reported  unit  costs 
ranging  from  $125  per  participant  for  job  search  to  $1,000  for  more 
intensive  training  and  employability  counseHng  (Thornton,  1989). 
In  particular,  subsidized  employment,  even  when  partly  funded  by 
grant  diversion,  has  been  relatively  costly.  For  example,  the  San 
Diego  WIN  Demonstration  project  had  a  Community  Work 
Experience  component  which  cost  about  $640  per  participant 
(Goldman,  et  al.,  1986).  In  the  Massachusetts  ET  Program  (in 
which  approximately  40  percent  of  participants  use  job  search  and 
placement  services,  and  the  remaining  60  percent  receive  more 
expensive  education,  skills  training  and  supported  work  services), 
the  average  cost  per  participant  in  1986  was  $1,257  (GAG,  1988)). 
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THE  COST  OF  E&T  PROGRAM  SERVICES 


This  first  part  of  Chapter  Nine  consists  of  two  sections:  a  discussion 
of  the  methodology  used  to  derive  estimates  of  annual  costs  per 
participant,  and  a  presentation  of  findings. 

Methodology  Cost  Measurement.  The  primary  purpose  of  the  cost  study  was  to 

calculate  the  unit  cost  of  serving  eligible  E&T  participants.  This 
was  done  by  deriving  two  separate  measures  of  E&T  expenditures 
for  each  study  site:  accounted  costs  and  resource  costs.  Accounted 
costs  refer  to  those  E&T  expenditures  that  are  reported  to  FNS. 
Resource  costs  refer  to  an  estimate  of  the  actual  cost  of  services 
provided  to  food  stamp  E&T  clients,  regardless  of  the  source  of 
funds  used.  Each  is  described  below. 

Accounted  costs  are  those  employment  and  training  expenditures 
that  are  reported  to  FNS  on  the  FNS-269  Financial  Status  Report 
to  document  the  use  of  Federal  E&T  funds.  Accounted 
expenditures  encompass  all  E&T  outlays  reported  to  FNS  by: 

o  State  FSAs; 

o  Local  FSAs;  and 

o  external  service  providers  (e.g.,  SESAs,  vocational  education 
centers,  JTPA)  that  contract  with  local  FSAs  to  provide 
employment  and  training  services  to  E&T  participants. 

State  and  local  FSAs  may  use  E&T  funds  to  subsidize  the 
administrative  costs  of  planning,  implementing  and  operating  their 
E&T  programs.  However,  E&T  grants  may  not  be  used  to 
subsidize: 

o  the  determination  of  work  registrant  status; 

o  further  screening  conducted  as  part  of  food  stamp 
certification; 

o  sanction  activities  which  occur  once  an  E&T  participant  has 
been  reported  for  noncompliance  without  good  cause;  or, 

o  wages  paid  to  E&T  participants  as  part  of  subsidized 
employment. 
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In  addition,  E&T  funds  may  not  be  used  to  supplant  Federal,  State 
or  local  funds  devoted  to  basic  education  programs,  except  in  cases 
where  the  cost  of  serving  E&T  participants  exceeds  the  normal  cost 
of  serving  non-E&T  clients. 

Accounted  costs  were  obtained  by  determining  each  local  FSA's 
share  of  E&T  outlays  reported  to  FNS  by  its  respective  State  FSA. 
Of  the  53  local  FSAs  in  the  evaluation: 

o  Nineteen  only  provided  accounted  cost  data  for  the  local 
FSA.  These  sites  did  not  contract  with  external  service 
providers  to  deliver  E&T  services. 

o  Twenty-four  only  provided  accounted  cost  data  for  external 
service  providers.  In  these  sites,  the  local  FSA  did  not  take 
an  active  role  in  administering  their  E&T  Programs. 

o  Five  provided  accounted  cost  data  for  both  the  local  FSA  and 
at  least  one  external  service  provider. 

o  Five  were  unable  to  provide  any  local  accounted  cost  data. 

Because  local  FSAs  are  not  required  to  maintain  detailed  data  on 
E&T  administrative  costs,  it  was  frequently  difficult  to  obtain 
itemized  breakdowns  of  accounted  costs.  In  fact,  some  local  FSAs 
were  only  able  to  provide  estimates  of  local  food  stamp  E&T 
outlays.  Others  provided  only  a  single  figure  that  lumped  together 
labor,  non-labor  and  indirect/overhead  charges.  As  a  result,  for  the 
purposes  of  this  analysis,  accounted  costs  have  been  aggregated  into 
two  broad  categories:  labor  costs  and  total  costs  (including  labor 
and  all  non-labor  costs).  Accounted  labor  costs  include  direct 
outlays  for  eligibility  workers,  employment  and  training  staff, 
clerical  support  and  supervisory  personnel.  Non-labor  costs 
encompass  all  direct  non-labor  expenditures  (e.g.,  travel,  supplies, 
equipment,  telephone,  postage),  indirect/overhead  charges  and 
participant  reimbursements. 

Resource  costs  represent  the  actual  cost  of  providing  services  to 
E&T  participants,  regardless  of  whether  the  costs  are  reported  to 
or  reimbursed  by  FNS.  It  is  important  to  measure  resources  costs 
because  accounted  costs  tend  to  misrepresent  the  actual  value  of 
resources  required  to  serve  E&T  participants.  Several  examples 
illustrate  this  point.  First,  accounted  charges  potentially  ignore 
outlays  incurred  by  taxpayers  through  adjunct  employment  and 


training  programs  or  educational  facilities  (e.g..  JTPA,  public 
schools).  For  example,  local  FSAs  that  deliver  E&T  services 
through  external  service  providers  may  not  assume  the  entire  cost 
of  serving  E&T  participants.  This  situation  is  likely  to  occur  when 
service  providers  use  a  formula-based  payment  per  entrant  to  levy 
charges  against  E&T  clients,  or  where  the  service  is  provided  by  a 
public  agency  with  a  mandate  to  serve  the  same  clients.  Second, 
because  agencies  know  in  advance  the  level  of  their  E&T  grants, 
those  Programs  that  failed  to  fully  expend  their  unmatched  funds 
for  FY  1988  may  have  overestimated  their  reported  costs  in  order 
to  claim  their  full  E&T  allotment  and  avoid  potential  reductions  in 
subsequent  years. 

The  absence  of  uniform  cost  accounting  methods  also  makes  it 
difficult  to  compare  accounted  E&T  expenditures  meaningfully 
across  study  sites.  For  example,  items  such  as  rent  or  clerical 
support  that  are  partially  charged  against  the  E&T  grant  amount 
in  some  food  stamp  agencies  may  be  charged  against  overhead  or 
a  different  food  stamp  account  in  other  agencies.  States  also  differ 
with  respect  to  the  types  of  activities  that  are  included  as  allowable 
E&T  expenditures. 

Resource  costs  were  measured  by  identifying  all  personnel  required 
to  provide  an  E&T  service  and  collecting  information  on  the 
estimated  time  spent  by  these  staff  on  a  variety  of  E&T  functions. 
The  percent  of  staff  time  devoted  to  E&T  was  then  multiplied  by 
corresponding  wage  and  fringe  benefit  rates  to  generate  estimates 
of  actual  labor  resource  costs.  To  calculate  non-labor  resource 
costs,  the  ratio  of  total  accounted  charges  to  accounted  labor 
charges  was  applied  to  the  estimate  of  resource  labor.  For 
example,  if  a  hypothetical  local  FSA  reported  $14,000  in  total 
accounted  charges,  of  which  $10,000  was  labor  and  $4,000  was  non- 
labor,  a  rate  of  1.4  (i.e.,  $14,000/$  10,000)  was  applied  to  the 
estimate  of  resource  labor.  Hence,  if  the  resource  labor  estimate 
for  the  agency  was  $18,000,  the  estimate  of  total  resource  costs 
would  be  1.4  X  $18,000,  or  $25,200. 

It  should  be  noted  that  resource  cost  estimates  were  only  derived 
for  those  primary  external  service  providers  that  were  under  direct 
contract  to  administer  E&T  services.  Primary  service  providers  can 
either  be  a  public  agency  (e.g.,  JTPA,  SESA)  or  a  private 
contractor  such  as  the  YMCA.  Because  they  were  under  contract, 
these  primary  service  providers  were  reimbursed  by  the  Food 
Stamp  Program  for  at  least  a  portion  of  their  E&T  expenditures. 
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However,  resource  cost  estimates  were  not  obtained  for  secondary 
service  providers  (i.e.,  those  not  under  a  formal  contractual 
arrangement)  such  as  public  schools,  community  colleges  and  other 
community-based  organizations.  The  following  arrangements  with 
secondary  service  providers  were  identified  among  the  53  study 
sites: 

o  Twenty  study  sites  referred  E&T  participants  to  public 
schools  for  G.E.D.,  adult  basic  education,  vocational  training 
and/or  literacy  assistance.  The  majority  of  these  schools 
received  no  reimbursement  from  the  Food  Stamp  Program 
for  accepting  E&T  referrals. 

o  Nine  informally  referred  E&T  participants  to  community 
colleges  for  G.E.D.,  adult  basic  education,  and  vocational 
training. 

o  Eight  informally  referred  E&T  participants  to  a  community 
based  organization  (e.g.,  literacy  council.  Salvation  Army, 
YMCA)  for  G.E.D.,  adult  basic  education,  vocational  training 
and/or  work  experience. 

o  Sixteen  formally  referred  E&T  participants  to  JTPA  agencies 
for  remedial  assistance  and/or  vocational  education  training. 

Costs  incurred  by  these  secondary  service  providers  are  generally 
not  reimbursed  by  the  Food  Stamp  Program.  Instead,  the  cost  of 
serving  E&T  referrals  is  supported  by  some  form  of  public  or 
private  outlay  which  should  be  included  in  estimates  of  resource 
costs.  But,  because  secondary  service  providers  were  not  included 
in  the  cost  study  interviews,  the  resource  costs  contained  in  this 
chapter  somewhat  underestimate  the  actual  cost  of  serving  E&T 
participants  who  were  informally  referred  to  secondary  service 
providers.  However,  as  discussed  in  Chapter  Six,  less  than  eight 
percent  of  ehgible  E&T  participants  are  referred  to  a  remedial 
education  or  vocational  training  component,  and  many  of  these  did 
not  fully  comply  with  the  requirement  to  participate  in  their 
assigned  service  component.  Therefore,  the  magnitude  of  the 
underestimate  is  probably  minimal. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  study's  estimates  of  accounted  and 
resource  costs  do  not  include  the  additional  expense  of  developing, 
managing  and  overseeing  E&T  activities  by  FNS  Regional  and 
National  staff.  Finally,  study  estimates  of  total  E&T  resource  costs 
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incorporated  activities  associated  with  implementing  sanctions  for 
failure  to  comply  with  E&T  requirements,  even  though  time  spent 
by  eligibility  workers  implementing  E&T  sanctions  is  charged 
against  other  food  stamp  functions.  This  approach  was  taken 
because  these  sanctions  would  not  occur  in  the  absence  of  the  E&T 
requirement. 

Calculating  Cost  Per  Participant  In  most  sites,  accounted  and 
resource  cost  data  represent  E&T  annual  expenditures  for  the 
office  in  which  the  study  was  conducted.  However,  in  some  urban 
sites  with  multiple  offices,  cost  data  could  only  be  provided  for  the 
entire  county.  For  this  reason,  and  to  neutralize  the  effect  of 
disparate  caseload  sizes,  expenditures  have  been  converted  to  a 
standard  measure  of  annual  cost  per  ehgible  E&T  participant 
regardless  of  whether  individuals  were  actually  placed  in  a  service 
component.  This  cost  basis  also  conforms  with  the  way  Program 
impacts  have  been  estimated  with  appropriate  adjustments  for 
household-level  outcomes  such  as  food  stamp  benefits. 

During  site  visits  to  each  local  FSA  (see  Chapter  Four),  counts  of 
E&T  referrals  were  obtained  through  interviews  with  local  staff  for 
the  same  time  period  and  geographic  area  as  the  associated 
accounted  cost  data.  These  data,  however,  only  represented  actual 
E&T  "placements",  i.e.,  mandatory  participants  and  volunteers  who: 
(1)  entered  an  E&T  component;  or  (2)  were  sent  a  Notice  of 
Adverse  Action  (NOAA)  or  denied  certification  because  they  failed 
to  fulfill  their  E&T  obligation.  Consequently,  this  count  did  not 
match  the  population  used  to  construct  the  impact  estimates 
discussed  in  the  preceding  chapters  requiring  two  types  of 
adjustments. 

First,  because  individuals  were  considered  "placed"  each  time  they 
are  referred  to  an  E&T  component,  the  participant  data  provided 
by  local  sites  overestimated  the  number  of  individuals  that  actually 
commenced  E&T.  CPHF  data  for  each  site  were  therefore  used 
to  adjust  the  number  of  placements  to  account  for  those  individuals 
who  were  referred  to  two  or  more  E&T  components.  Second,  the 
participant  data  provided  by  local  sites  failed  to  incorporate  non- 
exempt  new  work  registrants  who  either  were  exempted  at  the  time 
of  assessment  interviews  or  were  initial  no-shows.  As  discussed  in 
Chapter  Six,  over  half  of  the  eligible  E&T  participants  were  never 
placed  in  an  E&T  component.  Although  they  never  receive  E&T 
services,  the  Program  incurs  administrative  costs  for  each  of  these 
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individuals.  Therefore,  The  CPHF  data  were  again  used  to  adjust 
for  these  unserved  eligible  participants. 

Missing  Data.  Five  of  the  53  study  sites  were  dropped  from  the 
cost  analysis  because  they  were  unable  to  furnish  any  E&T 
participation  data.  The  absence  of  participation  data  prevented  the 
conversion  of  total  accounted  and  resource  expenditures  into  a 
standard  measure  of  cost  per  eligible  E&T  participant.  Four 
additional  sites  were  removed  because  their  cost  and/or  E&T 
participation  data  were  incomplete.  Thus,  of  the  53  local  FSAs 
participating  in  the  E&T  evaluation,  44  were  included  in  the 
analysis  of  E&T  costs.  The  majority  of  sites  that  failed  to  provide 
E&T  cost  and/or  participation  data  offered  intensive  job  search 
training  and/or  remedial  assistance  through  a  comprehensive  work 
and  welfare  program.  Obtaining  cost  and  participation  data  from 
these  programs  was  particularly  difficult  because,  as  one 
administrator  put  it,  the  E&T  Program  is  considered  to  be  a 
"funding  stream"  rather  than  a  separate  administrative  entity. 

Because  those  programs  that  offered  more  intensive  services 
typically  have  higher  average  costs  (even  though  the  intensive 
services  are  provided  to  only  a  fraction  of  the  pool  of  eligible  E&T 
participants),  the  cost  analysis  had  to  account  for  the  fact  that  data 
were  missing  for  these  systematically  different  sites.  Estimated 
average  costs  were  calculated  by  weighting  each  local  FSA  by  the 
number  of  E&T  participants  served.  To  account  for  the  failure  to 
obtain  data  for  all  sites,  the  weights  were  adjusted  for  those  sites 
that  were  similar  to  the  missing  sites.  For  example,  the  weights  for 
comprehensive  programs  that  were  able  to  provide  all  of  the 
necessary  data  were  increased  by  the  magnitude  of  the  weights  that 
would  have  been  assigned  to  the  missing  comprehensive  program 
sites.  In  effect,  this  approach  assumed  that  average  costs  for  the 
missing  comprehensive  programs  were  the  same  as  for  sites  with 
comprehensive  programs  for  which  data  were  available. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  it  is  possible  that  Program  start-up  had 
a  significant  impact  on  E&T  expenditures.  For  example,  local 
FSAs  that  were  not  providing  employment  and  training  services  to 
their  food  stamp  clients  prior  to  FY1988  probably  incurred  signifi- 
cant start-up  costs  during  the  period  of  this  evaluation.  The 
magnitude  of  these  costs  depended  on  whether  managers  built  their 
E&T  administrative  and  service  delivery  system  from  scratch  or 
purchased  slots  in  existing  employment  and  training  programs. 
Sites  that  developed  a  component  from  scratch  may  have  used 
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E&T  funds  to  cover  such  one-time  costs  as  staff  training  and 
equipment  purchases  (e.g.,  reference  materials,  telephone  banks). 
Even  sites  that  only  provided  individual  job  search  may  have 
incurred  significant  startup  costs  while  developing  informational 
resources,  identifying  job  openings  in  the  community,  or  matching 
program  participants  with  jobs.  The  extent  of  such  effects  is 
unknown,  however. 

Cost  Variations  Across  Service  Delivery  Configurations.  The 

diversity  and  intensity  of  E&T  services  varies  considerably  across 
food  stamp  agencies.  For  example,  agencies  that  merely  required 
eligible  E&T  participants  to  satisfy  a  job  search  requirement  only 
periodically  verified  job  contacts.  Agencies  that  engaged  in 
employability  counsehng  and/or  classroom  training  spent 
significantly  more  time  with  E&T  participants  and,  therefore,  were 
generally  more  labor  and  resource  intensive.  To  examine  such 
variations  in  per  participant  E&T  expenditures  across  local 
programs,  study  sites  were  assigned  to  one  of  the  following  two 
service-delivery  models: 

o  Job  Search  Only  Sites:  Programs  that  only  offered  individual 
job  search  to  over  90  percent  of  E&T  participants;  and, 

o  Expanded  Service  Sites:  Programs  that  supplemented 
individual  job  search  with  job  search  training,  G.E.D.,  adult 
basic  education,  vocational  training,  hteracy  counseling  and/or 
work  experience. 

Of  the  44  cost  study  sites,  16  were  categorized  as  Job  Search  Only 
model  programs,  and  28  were  categorized  as  Expanded  Service 
model  programs. 

Average  Costs  This  section  presents  the  accounted  and  resource  expenditures 

per  associated  with  eligible  E&T  participants.     It  also  examines 

Participant  variations:  (1)  between  accounted  and  resource  costs;  and  (2) 

between  the  two  types  of  service  configurations  described  above. 
Study  findings  are  presented  in  tables  that  provide  the  average  cost 
per  eligible  E&T  participant  (with  corresponding  95  percent 
confidence  intervals),  as  well  as  the  range  of  unit  E&T  expenditures 
across  the  cost  study  sites.  Each  table  also  contains  a  breakdown 
of  E&T  outlays  by  agency  type,  i.e.,  local  FSA,  external  service 
provider  and  State  FSA.  Wherever  applicable,  the  tables  provide 
separate  breakdovms  of  E&T  expenditures  for  all  44  cost  study  sites 
and  for  only  those  sites  in  which  the  specified  agency  actually 
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incurred  an  E&T  expense.  For  example,  only  20  of  the  44  local 
FSAs  incurred  any  accounted  E&T  costs  in  FY  1988;  the  remaining 
agencies  indicated  that  all  E&T  outlays  reported  to  FNS  were 
incurred  by  external  service  providers.  In  this  example,  estimates 
of  mean  accounted  costs  were  provided  for:  (1)  all  44  cost  study 
sites;  and,  (2)  the  20  local  FSAs  that  actually  charged  costs  to  the 
E&T  Program. 

Accounted  Labor  Costs.  As  shown  in  Table  9.1,  accounted  labor 
costs  averaged  $60  per  eligible  E&T  participant  for  FY1988.  Labor 
costs  varied  considerably  among  local  FSAs  ranging  from  $3  to 
$195  per  participant.  Eight  sites  reported  accounted  labor  costs  of 
under  $10  per  participant  and  two  reported  accounted  labor  costs 
of  over  $100. 

By  agency  type,  accounted  labor  averaged  $33  per  participant  for 
local  FSAs,  $25  for  service  providers  and  $2  for  State  FSAs.  The 
fact  that  accounted  labor  costs  were  higher  for  local  FSAs  than  for 
service  providers  is  likely  due  to  two  factors.  First,  service 
providers  were  able  to  gain  economies  of  scale  by  incorporating 
E&T  participants  into  existing  employment  and  training  programs. 
Second,  service  providers  frequently  failed  to  pass  the  full  cost  of 
serving  E&T  participants  on  to  the  Food  Stamp  Program. 
Anecdotal  information  obtained  during  the  site  visits  indicate  that 
many  of  the  service  providers  under  contract  to  provide  E&T 
services  absorbed  a  portion  of  the  Program's  cost.  For  example, 
the  director  of  a  job  service  program  estimated  that  only  85  percent 
of  the  agency's  actual  E&T  costs  were  passed  on  to  the  Food 
Stamp  Program,  The  remaining  15  percent  encompassed  time 
spent  on  E&T  by  the  director,  supervisors  and  clerical  staff. 

Total  Accounted  Costs.  Total  accounted  costs  averaged  $73  per 
eligible  participant  in  FY 1988.  This  figure  includes  all  labor  and 
non-labor  (i.e.,  rent,  suppHes,  indirect/overhead)  outlays  that  were 
charged  to  E&T.  Total  accounted  costs  ranged  from  $4  to  $219 
per  participant.  Three  sites  reported  costs  of  under  $10  and  five 
reported  costs  of  over  $100  per  participant.  By  agency  type,  total 
accounted  costs  averaged  $37  per  participant  for  local  FSAs,  $33 
for  service  providers  and  $4  for  State  FSAs. 

The  breakdown  of  accounted  costs,  combined  with  conversations 
with  local  E&T  staff,  indicate  that  E&T  is  very  labor-intensive.  On 
average,  direct  labor  (i.e.,  wage  and  fringe  benefits)  accounted  for 
72  percent  of  total  E&T  charges  reported  to  FNS.  Direct  labor 
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accounted  for  89  percent  of  local  FSA  E&T  costs,  75  percent  of 
service  provider  E&T  costs,  and  62  percent  of  State  FSA  E&T 
costs.  This  finding  is  not  surprising,  given  the  data  presented  in 
Chapter  Three  indicating  that  most  sites  emphasize  labor  intensive 
activities  such  as  monitoring  E&T  participants'  progress  and 
sanctioning  individuals  that  fail  to  fulfill  their  E&T  obligation. 

Resource  Labor  Costs.  As  shown  in  Table  9.2,  resource  labor  costs 
averaged  $108  per  eligible  E&T  participant  for  FY1988.  Unit 
resource  labor  costs  ranged  from  $6  to  $618.  Three  sites  has 
resource  labor  costs  of  under  $10  and  four  sites  had  costs  in  excess 
of  $250  per  participant.  By  agency  type,  resource  labor  costs 
averaged  $67  per  participant  for  local  FSAs,  $36  for  primary  service 
providers  and  $6  for  State  FSAs. 

Total  Resource  Costs.  Total  resource  costs  averaged  $135  per 
participant.  Unit  resource  costs  ranged  from  $7  to  $619.  Three 
sites  had  total  resource  costs  of  under  $10  per  participant  and  13 
had  costs  in  excess  of  $200  per  participant.  By  agency  type,  total 
resource  costs  averaged  $79  per  participant  for  local  FSAs,  $47  for 
primary  service  providers  and  $9  for  State  FSAs.  Once  again,  the 
higher  resource  costs  for  local  FSAs  was  probably  the  result  of 
service  providers  that  gained  efficiencies  by  incorporating  E&T 
participants  into  their  existing  service  structures. 

Differences  between  the  estimates  of  accounted  and  resource  costs 
occur  because  accounting  procedures  obscured  the  "true"  price  of 
serving  E&T  participants.  Consider,  for  example,  a  manpower 
training  agency  that  serves  welfare  and  non-welfare  persons  which 
is  under  contract  to  operate  a  job  search  component  for  E&T 
participants.  The  agency  only  charges  the  Food  Stamp  Program  for 
the  full-time  salaries  of  seven  employment  counselors,  even  though 
three  additional  counselors  routinely  devote  ten  percent  of  their 
time  to  assisting  E&T  clients.  Therefore,  the  cost  that  is  reported 
to  the  food  stamp  agency  understates  the  actual  labor  that  is 
required  to  administer  E&T  services.  In  this  example,  if  the 
counselors  each  earn  $36,000  (with  fringe  benefits),  the  total 
amount  that  is  excluded  from  the  accounted  cost  will  be  $10,800 
(i.e.,  $36,000  x  10%  x  3). 

As  shown  in  Table  9.3,  average  labor  resource  costs  ($108  per 
participant)  were  about  twice  as  high  as  average  labor  accounted 
costs  ($60).  Similarly,  total  resource  costs  were  about  twice  as  high 
as  corresponding  accounted  costs.  Resource  costs  were  also  twice 
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as  high  as  accounted  costs  among  local  FSAs  and  among  State 
FSAs.  The  magnitude  of  these  differences  indicates  that  the  E&T 
expenditures  that  were  reported  to  FNS  in  FY1988  dramatically 
understated  the  true  cost  of  the  E&T  Program.  Most  of  this 
difference  is  due  to  the  previously  noted  undercharging  by  service 
providers  and  the  inclusion  of  resource  costs  that  are  not  included 
in  accounted  costs. 

Cost  Variation  As  expected,  unit  E&T  expenditures  were  significantly  higher  for 

sites  that  provided  intensive  E&T  services  (see  Tables  9.4  and  9.5). 
Overall,  both  accounted  and  resources  costs  were  about  twice  as 
high  in  sites  categorized  as  Expanded  Service  model  programs: 

o  Among  Job  Search  Only  sites,  accounted  costs  averaged  $33  per 
participant,  but  were  three  times  higher  among  Expanded 
Service  sites  ($97  per  participant). 

o  Among  Job  Search  Only  sites,  resource  costs  averaged  $80  per 
participant,  but  were  twice  as  high  among  Expanded  Service 
sites  ($166  per  participant). 

Cost  study  interview  data  indicate  that  this  2:1  ratio  is  largely  a 
result  of  differences  in  the  emphasis  placed  on  frequent  face-to-face 
interaction  between  staff  and  E&T  participants  in  sites  whose  E&T 
services  went  beyond  the  minimal  requirements  of  individual  job 
search. 

Summary  Data  obtained  from  the  study  sites  indicate  that  the  average  cost  of 

serving  an  eligible  E&T  participant  in  FY1988  was  $135,  which  is 
very  similar  to  previous  studies  particularly  the  Food  Stamp  Work 
Registration  and  Job  Search  Demonstrations  which  reported 
average  costs  of  $132  for  job  search  training  programs.  This 
estimate,  which  encompasses  all  E&T-related  activities  regardless 
of  funding  source,  was  approximately  twice  as  high  as  the  E&T 
outlays  that  were  actually  reported  to  FNS  for  the  same  period  of 
time.  E&T  resource  costs  varied  considerably  across  the  study 
sites,  ranging  from  $6  to  $619  per  participant,  due  to  variation  in 
the  intensity  and  duration  of  the  E&T  services  that  were  offered. 
Average  per  participant  E&T  outlays  were  twice  as  high  among 
sites  that  supplemented  job  search  with  employability  training 
and/or  remedial  assistance  ($166  versus  $80).  The  study  also  found 
that  E&T  was  very  labor  intensive,  with  direct  labor  charges 
comprising  over  70  percent  of  E&T  outlays. 
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THE  COST-EFFECTIVENESS  OF  THE  E&T  PROGRAM 


The  remainder  of  this  Chapter  integrates  the  findings  on  impacts 
and  costs  to  assess  the  overall  cost-effectiveness  of  the  E&T 
Program.  The  goal  is  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  the  benefits 
of  the  Program  offset  its  costs  (if  at  all).  Three  sections  are 
included:  an  overview  of  the  framework  for  cost-effectiveness 
analysis;  an  assessment  of  the  Program's  cost-effectiveness  in  the 
short-run  (defined  as  the  first  year  of  an  individual's  participation); 
and  an  assessment  of  the  Program's  long-run  cost-effectiveness. 

General  Framework       For  the  purposes  of  this  study,  the  costs  and  benefits  of  the  E&T 

Program  are  evaluated  from  two  perspectives:  participants  and 
taxpayers.  This  distinction  is  made  because  the  main  anticipated 
effects  of  the  Program  accrue  to  different  groups.  To  the  extent 
that  the  effects  occur,  an  increase  in  earnings  is  a  benefit  to 
participants;  the  costs  of  providing  E&T  services  and  administering 
the  Program  is  a  cost  to  taxpayers;  and  reductions  in  public 
assistance  benefits  is  a  transfer  from  participants  to  taxpayers.  A 
program  such  as  E&T  is  judged  cost-beneficial  from  each 
perspective  if  the  total  net  impact  on  the  group  is  positive. 

The  net  benefits  to  society  equal  the  sum  across  participants  and 
taxpayers  of  all  relevant  costs  and  benefits.  Such  a  summation  is, 
however,  quite  subjective  and  as  a  consequence  has  been  left  to  the 
reader.  For  example,  the  importance  or  validity  of  some  of  the 
effects  may  be  perceived  differently  by  the  two  groups.  An 
example  of  this  is  the  leisure  forgone  by  food  stamp  recipients 
when  they  engage  in  required  E&T  work  or  training  programs. 
This  is  a  cost  to  those  individuals  who  are  required  to  participate 
in  E&T  activities,  or  who  are  required  to  work  at  wages  lower  than 
their  reservation  wage  as  a  condition  of  keeping  food  stamp 
benefits.  It  may  be  argued,  however,  that  participants  are  simply 
fulfilling  their  end  of  an  implicit  social  contract,  in  which  case  these 
costs  should  not  be  included  from  society's  perspective.  Further, 
distributional  concerns  may  also  affect  the  aggregation  process,  as 
a  dollar  may  be  regarded  as  worth  more  or  less  to  taxpayers  than 
to  recipients  of  public  assistance. 

Net  benefits  are  examined  in  relation  to  two  time  frames.  The  first 
is  the  observation  period  of  the  E&T  evaluation,  namely,  the  year 
following  random  assignment.  This  time  period  also  coincides  with 
E&T  regulafions,  which  require  food  stamp  recipients  to  repeat 
E&T  participation  each  year.    An  assessment  of  the  costs  and 
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benefits  in  this  period  provide  an  answer  to  the  question:  What 
was  the  national  effect  of  E&T  for  all  participants  in  a  year  of 
participation? 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  is  not  the  same  as  analyzing  the  net 
benefits  during  the  first  year  of  Program  operation.  That  time 
frame  would  represent  a  fixed  calendar  period  during  which  eligible 
recipients  were  gradually  enrolled,  so  that  some  of  them  would 
participate  for  the  full  year  but  others  for  only  part  of  the  year. 
Instead,  the  selected  measure  represents  the  effects  of  a  full  year 
of  participation  for  each  individual  in  the  sample.^ 

The  second  time  frame  used  is  the  indefinite  future.  Based  on  the 
observed  temporal  patterns  of  effects,  this  perspective  seeks  to 
answer  the  question:  What  will  be  the  effect  of  E&T  nationwide 
in  the  long  run?  The  answer  to  this  latter  question  will  necessarily 
be  less  certain  than  the  answer  to  the  first  one,  because  it  will  be 
based  on  assumptions  about  generally  unknown  future  events. 

The  major  hypothesized  benefits  and  costs  of  the  Program  from  the 
perspectives  of  participants  and  taxpayers  are  shown  in  Table  9.6. 
In  this  table,  benefits  are  indicated  by  a  and  costs  by  a  The 
main  benefit  that  was  expected  to  accrue  to  E&T  participants  was 
an  increase  in  earnings.  Associated  with  this  are  the  nonpecuniary 
and  unmeasurable  benefits  of  employment:  an  increase  in  self- 
esteem  resulting  from  replacing  public  assistance  income  with 
earnings,  and  perhaps  increases  in  human  capital  which  would  pay 
dividends  in  later  years. 


A  caveat  must  be  stated  here  with  regard  to  the 
representativeness  of  the  sample  in  this  context.  Individuals  were 
sampled  out  of  the  intake  flow  in  each  site  over  the  course  of  three 
to  six  months.  This  does  not  necessarily  yield  the  same  results  as 
sampling  out  of  the  population  of  all  possible  eligibles.  In 
particular,  individuals  who  were  due  for  recertification  more 
frequently  had  a  greater  chance  of  being  sampled.  It  is  not  ob- 
vious, however,  how  this  affected  the  sample.  In  some  States, 
individuals  with  greater  labor  force  attachment  tend  to  be  given 
shorter  certification  periods.  In  other  States,  these  individuals  are 
put  on  monthly  reporting  and  given  longer  certification  periods.  It 
is  therefore  uncertain  how,  if  at  all,  this  may  have  biased  the 
results. 
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TABLE  9.6:  PRIMARY  ANTICIPATED  COSTS  AND  BENEFITS  OF  THE  FOOD  STAMP 
EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  PROGRAM 


Participants  Taxpayers 

BENEFITS 

Increased  earnings  + 

Reduced  administrative  costs  + 

Increased  satisfaction  +  + 

COSTS 

Administrative  and  service  costs 
Forgone  leisure 

TRANSFERS 

Decreased  public  assistance  -  + 
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These  benefits  would  be  balanced  by  two  types  of  costs.  First, 
participants  would  lose  whatever  value  they  place  on  their  time 
when  not  working  (i.e.,  the  value  of  "forgone  leisure").  Second, 
participants'  income  would  not  increase  by  as  much  as  their 
earnings,  because  they  would  experience  a  drop  in  public  assistance 
payments. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  taxpayers,  the  main  benefit  is  the 
anticipated  savings  in  public  assistance  outlays.  Associated  with  this 
is  a  reduction  in  day-to-day  costs  of  administering  the  Food  Stamp 
Program  and  other  pubHc  assistance  programs,  attributable  to  a 
reduction  in  caseload. 

The  major  cost  of  the  program  to  taxpayers  is,  of  course,  the 
resources  used  in  program  administration,  assessment,  and  service 
provision,  and  to  reimburse  participants  for  their  out-of-pocket 
expenses.  Even  if  the  costs  of  the  Program  balanced  the  savings, 
however,  taxpayers  were  expected  to  reap  a  nonpecuniary  benefit, 
in  the  form  of  the  knowledge  that  participants  were  actively  helping 
themselves.  That  is,  even  if  the  E&T  Program  does  not  prove  to 
be  cost-effective  in  purely  financial  terms,  society  may  choose  to 
run  the  Program  anyway  because  of  the  value  placed  on  the 
requirement  that  public  assistance  recipients  "do  something"  for 
their  benefits. 

Of  these  listed  effects,  most  represent  pure  gain  or  loss  to  the 
affected  parties.  Decreased  pubHc  assistance  payments,  however, 
are  losses  to  participants  which  are  matched  by  gains  to  the 
taxpayers.  Hence,  these  are  shown  in  Table  9.6  as  a  transfer  rather 
than  as  a  cost  or  a  benefit. 

Several  other  minor  items  could  be  added  to  the  list,  including: 

o  the  value  to  taxpayers  of  goods  and  services  produced  under 
workfare; 

o  the  value  to  taxpayers  of  decreased  Medicaid  reimbursements; 

o  the  value  to  participants  of  private  health  insurance  and  other 
fringe  benefits; 

o  the  cost  to  participants  of  work  expenses  such  as  transportation 
and  child  care;  and 
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o  the  transfer  of  taxes  on  increased  earnings  from  participants  to 
taxpayers. 

These  have  been  excluded  from  the  cost-benefit  analysis,  for  two 
reasons.  First,  direct  evidence  on  the  quantitative  effects  for  these 
items  is  generally  lacking,  and  strong  assumptions  would  be 
required  to  obtain  numerical  estimates.^  For  example,  impacts  on 
taxes  depend  on  whether  earnings  increases  accrue  to  people  who 
are  above  or  below  the  threshold  for  paying  any  taxes;  impacts  on 
work  expenses  depend  largely  on  whether  increases  in  employment 
accrue  to  people  who  are  already  working;  and  so  on.  Second, 
given  the  findings  reported  previously  that  the  program  did  not 
increase  earnings  or  employment,  the  magnitude  of  these  items  will 
be  negligible.  These  items  are  therefore  dropped  from  further 
consideration  without  any  significant  loss  of  information. 

This  section  examines  the  extent  to  which  the  benefits  derived  from 
the  E&T  Program  outweighed  its  costs  during  the  first  year  of  an 
individual's  participation  (i.e.,  12  months  after  random  assignment). 
Before  presenting  the  estimates,  however,  a  number  of 
methodological  issues  warrant  some  discussion. 

Methodological  Issues.  While  the  cost-effectiveness  analysis 
requires  little  in  the  way  of  new  impact  estimates,  the  previously 
reported  results  need  some  transformation  before  they  can  be  used 
for  this  purpose.  This  requires  resolution  of  four  methodological 
issues  discussed  below: 

o  the  appropriate  unit  of  measurement; 

o  the  estimation  of  the  effect  of  E&T  on  routine  administrative 
costs; 

o  the  treatment  of  forgone  leisure;  and 
o  tests  of  sensitivity. 


^  The  one  area  in  which  data  were  collected  was  work 
expenses  (as  part  of  the  First  Wave  Followup  Survey):  29%  of  jobs 
had  non-zero  expenses  for  tools  and  uniforms  averaging  $7.59/week; 
69%  had  expenses  averaging  $13.13Aveek  for  transportation;  8% 
had  child  care  expenses  averaging  $31.76Aveek;  and  9%  had  other 
expenses  averaging  $14.76Aveek. 


Short-nin  Cost 
Effectiveness 
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First,  the  results  that  have  been  presented  up  to  this  point  are  not 
exactly  commensurate.  Both  the  employment  and  earnings  impacts 
and  the  costs  of  services  were  analyzed  with  respect  to  the 
individual  participant.  The  public  assistance  impacts,  in  contrast, 
were  analyzed  with  respect  to  the  households  from  which  the 
participants  were  sampled.  These  households  contained  an  average 
of  1.24  E&T  participants  (see  Chapter  Three).  Consequently, 
public  assistance  impacts  were  converted  to  a  per-participant  basis 
by  dividing  the  level  of  benefits  by  the  factor  1.24. 

Second,  in  addition  to  the  direct  costs  of  providing  E&T  services, 
participants  impose  ongoing  administrative  costs  on  taxpayers.  The 
cost  of  administering  public  assistance  programs  such  as  AFDC  and 
Food  Stamps  (excluding  E&T)  range  in  the  neighborhood  of  10  to 
20  percent  of  benefit  outlays  (i.e.,  for  each  dollar  of  benefits  paid 
there  is  an  associated  administrative  cost  of  from  10  to  20  cents). 
Because  the  effect  of  E&T  on  such  administrative  costs  is  likely  to 
be  small,  a  simplifying  assumption  has  been  used  instead  of 
attempting  to  measure  these  costs  with  great  precision.  For  this 
purpose  it  has  been  assumed  that  routine  administrative  costs  are 
a  constant  15  percent  of  benefit  outlays.  Thus,  associated  with 
every  $100  savings  in  benefit  outlays  is  a  $15  savings  in 
administrative  costs.  This  will  be  a  slight  overestimate  to  the  extent 
that  the  savings  are  achieved  through  reduced  average  payments 
rather  than  through  reduced  caseload. 

Third,  a  troublesome  element  in  cost-benefit  analyses  of  policy 
changes  in  food  stamp  and  other  public  assistance  programs  is  the 
forgone  leisure  of  recipients.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  a  program 
succeeds  in  inducing  individuals  who  otherwise  would  not  have 
done  so  to  obtain  work,  perhaps  as  a  condition  of  continuing  to 
receive  benefits.  The  implication  is  that  in  the  absence  of  the 
requirement,  the  individuals  valued  the  forgone  leisure  more  than 
the  earnings  and  are,  as  a  consequence,  worse  off  as  a  result  of 
increased  employment. 

At  least  two  counter  arguments  are  possible,  however: 

1)  The  individuals  would  have  perhaps  chosen  to  work  before, 
but  didn't  know  how  to  go  about  getting  a  job.  E&T  has 
given  them  new  information  and  thus  made  them  better  off  - 
-  although  still  not  to  the  full  extent  of  their  earnings,  but 
only  to  the  extent  that  they  value  their  leisure  less  than  their 
hourly  wage  (i.e.,  if  a  person  with  a  reservation  wage  of 
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$4.00  per  hour  is  helped  to  find  a  job  at  $5.00  per  hour,  the 
gain  to  that  person  is  $1.00  per  hour).  If,  however,  the 
reservation  wage  is  not  met,  the  participant  is  worse  off  as 
a  result  of  the  new  requirements. 

2)  Conversely,  it  can  be  argued  that  the  preferences  of  welfare 
recipients  not  to  work  are  irrelevant  to  a  cost-benefit 
analysis.  It  is  a  cardinal  rule  of  cost-benefit  analysis  that 
only  legitimate  gains  and  losses  are  included.  Further,  the 
rationale  of  E&T,  and  of  much  new  legislation,  is  that  a 
contract  relationship  exists  between  eligible  individuals  and 
taxpayers.  Hence  the  time  spent  by  recipients  in  fulfilling 
their  obligations  should  not  be  counted  as  a  cost. 

Given  that  the  E&T  Program  did  not  actually  increase  employment 
or  earnings,  it  seems  fruitless  to  speculate  whether  it  should  be 
thought  of  as  a  program  that  helps  participants  find  jobs,  rather 
than  one  which  requires  participants  to  engage  in  certain  activities 
in  order  to  retain  their  benefits.  In  any  event,  assigimient  of  a 
dollar  value  to  hours  of  foregone  leisure  is  a  highly  subjective 
undertaking;  arguments  can  be  made  in  favor  of  using  the  minimum 
wage,  a  higher  value,  a  lower  value,  or  (as  shown  above)  zero. 
Consequently,  for  the  purposes  of  this  analysis  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  place  a  dollar  value  on  foregone  leisure.  Instead,  results 
are  presented  for  participants  in  terms  of  the  impact  of  E&T  on 
net  income  plus  the  Program's  impact  on  hours  of  leisure.  The 
reader  may  then  weight  these  numbers  as  desired  to  obtain  the 
total  effect  on  participants. 

Finally,  the  various  assumptions  discussed  to  this  point  tend 
somewhat  to  overstate  the  benefits  and  understate  the  costs  of 
E&T.  Even  so,  as  will  be  shown  below,  the  Program  is  far  from 
cost-beneficial  from  the  point  of  view  of  either  the  participants  or 
taxpayers  in  the  first  year  of  participation.  To  gain  an 
understanding  of  the  robustness  of  these  conclusions,  the  cost- 
effectiveness  of  the  Program  is  examined  under  two  alternative 
scenarios.  The  first  focuses  on  the  uncertainty  associated  with  the 
statistical  estimates  of  the  impact  of  E&T  on  public  assistance 
benefits.  In  the  second  scenario,  the  implications  of  implementing 
sanctions  more  stringently  are  considered.  It  should  be  noted  that 
these  two  scenarios  are  conceptually  quite  different:  one  relates  to 
the  degree  of  uncertainty  in  the  statistical  estimates,  while  the  other 
postiilates  behavior  that  was  known  not  to  have  occurred  but  which 
was  (and  is)  a  programmatic  option. 
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Under  neither  of  these  scenarios  is  consideration  given  to  the 
possibility  of  a  positive  impact  on  earnings  in  the  first  year  of 
participation.  It  seems  clear  that  substantial  changes  in  the 
program  would  be  necessary  for  this  to  occur,  and  it  is  not  possible 
to  speculate  what  the  effects  of  those  changes  would  be  on  program 
costs. 

The  Short-run  Cost-efTectiveness  of  the  E&T  Program.  From  the 
perspective  of  participants,  Program  impacts  on  three  elements 
must  be  considered  -  earned  income,  public  assistance  benefits, 
and  foregone  leisure.  The  estimated  effect  on  earnings  for  the  first 
year  of  participation  was  a  loss  of  $67  (see  Chapter  Seven)  ^.  The 
best  estimate  of  the  total  effect  on  participants'  income  fi'om  all 
public  assistance  was  a  reduction  of  $26  (see  Chapter  Eight). 
Recall,  however,  that  this  is  a  per-household  estimate.  Adjusting 
it  for  the  number  of  participants  per  household  results  in  a  per- 
participant  reduction  of  $21  (i.e.,  $26/1.24). 

With  regard  to  forgone  leisure,  two  effects  occurred  which  partially 
offset  each  other.  On  the  one  hand,  the  earnings  loss  of  $67  was 
related  to  a  decrease  in  hours  worked  of  about  14  hours  over  the 
course  of  the  year.  (This  was  obtained  by  dividing  $67  by  $4.83, 
the  average  hourly  wage  shown  in  Chapter  Seven.)  On  the  other 
hand,  a  comparison  of  time  spent  in  classroom  activities,  workfare 
and  job  search  reveals  that  E&T  participants  spent  five  hours  more 
in  those  activities  over  the  course  of  the  year  than  control  group 
members  (an  average  value  of  212  hours  versus  207  hours).  Hence 
the  net  effect  on  leisure  was  a  nine-hour  increase  (14  hours  -  5 
hours). 

Combining  these  effects,  the  estimate  of  the  total  impact  of  the 
E&T  program  on  participants  in  the  first  year  of  participation  was 
therefore  a  loss  of  $97  and  a  gain  of  nine  hours  of  leisure. 


^  For  the  purposes  of  cost-effectiveness  analysis,  the  best 
estimate  of  the  impact  of  E&T  on  participants  is  the  estimated 
difference  between  the  treatment  and  control  group  regardless  of 
the  statistical  significance  of  the  estimate.  Statistical  significance 
tells  whether  the  estimate  can  be  distinguished  from  zero  (or  from 
any  other  value  in  the  confidence  interval)  but  this  does  not  change 
the  fact  that  the  point  estimate  is  still  the  best  measure  of 
magnitude  of  the  effect. 
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From  the  perspective  of  taxpayers,  the  administrative  and  service 
cost  of  E&T  was  estimated  to  be  $135  per  participant  in  the  first 
year  of  participation.  This  must  be  balanced  against  the  savings  in 
public  assistance  payments,  estimated  above  as  $21  per  participant. 
There  is  also  a  savings  in  administrative  costs,  estimated  to  be 
roughly  $3  per  participant  using  the  assumption  discussed  above 
that  routine  administrative  costs  are  a  constant  15  percent  of  public 
assistance  outlays.  The  net  pecuniary  effect  on  taxpayers  is 
therefore  ($135  -  $21  -  $3),  or  a  loss  of  $111  per  participant. 

Given  the  results  presented  in  earlier  chapters,  the  failure  of  the 
E&T  Program  to  show  a  positive  net  impact  should  not  be  a 
surprise.  A  positive  effect  on  participants  could  only  occur  if  gains 
in  earnings  exceeded  lost  benefits.  As  no  such  gains  in  employment 
occurred,  the  negative  result  is  not  unexpected.  Similarly,  a  positive 
effect  for  taxpayers  depended  on  public  assistance  savings  ex- 
ceeding administrative  costs  of  the  program.  This  also  did  not 
occur. 

Alternative  Scenarios.  It  does  not  seem  reasonable  to  hypothesize 
that  the  costs  of  administration  could  have  been  any  lower  than 
they  were.  In  fact,  they  may  be  shghtly  underestimated  to  the 
extent  that  the  costs  of  secondary  service  providers  (such  as 
schools)  are  excluded.  It  is  at  least  possible,  however,  that  the 
impact  of  the  Program  on  public  assistance  benefits  saved  has  been 
under-  or  overestimated  due  to  sampling  variablity  in  the  estimates. 
In  particular,  it  may  be  asked  how  probable  it  was  that  the  true 
impact  on  public  assistance  benefits  was  enough  to  balance  the 
$135  estimated  administrative  cost  of  the  Program. 

Computing  confidence  intervals  around  both  estimates  (i.e.. 
Program  cost  and  estimated  benefits  savings)  yields  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  statistically  only  a  five  percent  chance  that  the  true 
public  assistance  savings  were  as  high  as  the  cost  of  $135  per 
participant.  It  is  therefore  very  unlikely  that  the  savings  produced 
by  the  Program  could  have  been  large  enough  for  the  taxpayer  to 
break  even  on  the  investment  of  public  funds. 

The  second  possibility  explored  in  the  analysis  was  that  a  uniform 
application  of  sanctions  to  individuals  who  did  not  appear  for  their 
assessment  interviews  would  produce  savings  in  food  stamp  benefits 
high  enough  to  exceed  Program  costs.  The  calculations  pertaining 
to  this  hypothesis  are  counterfactual;  sanctions  were  in  actuality 
applied  to  only  a  small  percentage  of  noncompliant  participants. 
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From  the  point  of  view  of  the  taxpayer,  sanctions  represent  a 
source  of  benefits  that  were  not  fully  tapped.  As  shown  in  Chapter 
Six,  34.3  percent  of  participants  for  whom  an  initial  appointment 
was  scheduled  did  not  appear  for  an  assessment,  and  an  additional 
3.5  percent  did  not  get  beyond  the  assessment  interview.'* 
Relatively  few  of  the  no-shows  lost  benefits  through  sanctions, 
although  they  were  likely  to  leave  the  Food  Stamp  Program 
substantially  earlier  than  other  participants  (see  Chapter  Six).  Still, 
nearly  8  percent  of  the  no-shows  were  still  on  the  rolls  12  months 
after  entry,  and  more  than  a  quarter  received  at  least  six  months  of 
food  stamp  benefits. 

A  tough  enforcement  of  sanctioning  could  conceivably  reverse  the 
cost-benefit  result  from  the  point  of  view  of  taxpayers.  The  net 
gain  would  be  the  difference  between  the  benefit  dollars  saved  and 
the  additional  administrative  costs.  To  obtain  an  estimate  of  the 
potential  effect,  suppose  that  all  no-shows  were  removed  from  the 
rolls  after  two  months.  From  Chapter  Six,  it  can  be  inferred  that 
this  would  reduce  benefits  paid  to  these  cases  by  about  2.3  months 
each.^    Using  a  monthly  benefit  payment  value  of  $135  per 


The  first  of  these  numbers  may  be  an  underestimate,  if 
caseworkers  were  disproportionately  likely  not  to  fill  out  Client 
Participation  History  Forms  for  individuals  who  failed  to  appear  for 
their  assessment  interviews. 

^  The  calculation  was  performed  as  follows.  The  average 
amount  of  time  in  excess  of  two  months  that  the  "no  shows" 
received  benefits  was  the  sum  of  the  proportion  of  such  cases 
receiving  benefits  for  three,  four,  five,  etc.  months,  multiplied  by  the 
associated  number  of  additional  months.  These  proportions  can  be 
derived  from  the  cumulative  rate  of  termination  shown  in  Chapter 
Six.  Assuming  that  cases  terminating  between  seven  and  nine 
months  received  eight  months  of  benefits  on  average,  that  cases 
terminating  between  10  and  12  months  received  11  months  on 
average,  and  that  cases  that  survived  at  least  12  months  then 
entered  the  next  cycle  of  E&T  activities,  this  average  is  calculated 
as: 

1*(.614  -  .471)  +  2*(.693  -  6.14)  +.  3*(.749  -  .693)  +  4*(.819  - 
.749)  +  6*(.879  -  .819)  +  9*(.923  -  .879)  +  10*(1.000  -  .923)  = 
2.3. 
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household  --  which  is  the  average  nonzero  benefit  amount  across  all 
households  for  all  12  months  and  dividing  it  by  1.24,  the  number 
of  participants  per  household^,  it  appears  that  savings  would  be 
generated  equal  to: 

0.343  *  2.3  *  109  =  $86  per  participant. 

Actual  savings  to  taxpayers  would  be  considerably  less,  however. 
First,  to  increase  the  extent  to  which  sanctions  are  enforced  would 
require  additional  administrative  costs.  Second,  the  administrative 
costs  do  not  end  with  the  sanctioning  per  se.  Many  individuals  who 
are  sanctioned  for  failure  to  comply  with  E&T  requirements  will 
quickly  return  to  the  rolls  requiring  new  certifications,  which  each 
take  about  an  hour  of  caseworker  time  plus  smaller  amounts  of 
supervision  and  support  staff  time  (Hamilton  et  al,  1989).  Counting 
nonlabor  costs  and  overhead,  administrative  costs  of  some  $20 
would  be  incurred  for  each  such  recertification.  It  thus  appears 
that  a  maximal  enforcement  of  sanctioning  would  reduce  the  net 
loss  of  E&T  from  taxpayers'  perspective  to  $25  ($lll-$86),  but 
would  not  alter  the  basic  conclusion  -  to  be  cost-effective,  the 
savings  would  have  to  be  at  least  equal  to  the  average  per 
participant  cost  of  $135. 

Long-run  Methodological  Issues.  Several  new  methodological  issues  arise  in 

Effectiveness  deriving  estimates  of  the  long  term  effects  of  E&T  on  taxpayers 

and  recipients: 

o  how  to  project  first  year  impacts  on  earnings  into  the  future; 

o  how  to  project  first  year  impacts  on  caseload  and  benefits  into 
the  future; 

o  the  choice  of  a  unit  of  measurement;  and 
o  the  development  of  an  alternative  scenario. 
Each  is  discussed  below. 


^  It  is  assumed  for  the  purposes  of  this  exercise  that  benefits 
are  reduced  proportionately  to  the  number  of  individuals 
sanctioned.  In  reality,  sanctioning  an  individual  may  lead  to  loss  of 
benefits  for  the  entire  household,  if  the  individual  is  the  food  stamp 
applicant,  or  for  a  single-person  household. 
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First,  there  is  no  single  best  way  to  project  impacts  on  earnings 
over  the  indefinite  future  from  a  single  year  of  foUowup  data. 
Some  degree  of  extrapolation  and  speculation  is  unavoidable.  In 
the  case  of  the  E&T  Program,  however,  the  situation  is  made  much 
simpler  when  one  considers  the  nature  of  the  impact  estimates 
reported  in  Chapter  Seven.  As  will  be  discussed  below,  the  most 
reasonable  assumption  that  can  be  derived  from  the  data  is  that 
participation  in  E&T  during  a  given  year  has  a  zero  impact  on 
earnings  in  subsequent  years.  This  assumption  about  future 
impacts  on  earnings  is  adopted  for  two  reasons: 

o  The  observed  impact  on  earnings  is  statistically  insignificant,  and 
the  point  estimate  for  the  fourth  quarter  is  actually  negative. 
Examination  of  data  in  Chapter  Seven,  however,  indicates  that 
the  point  estimates  of  the  effects  on  days  worked,  hours  per 
week,  and  hourly  wages  were  virtually  zero  in  the  last  quarter. 
Therefore,  it  could  hardly  be  seriously  argued  that  E&T  reduces 
employment  in  the  long  run. 

o  There  is  no  evidence  that  positive  impacts  on  earnings  will 
appear  in  later  years.  As  shown  in  Chapter  Six,  only  a  few 
participants  were  engaged  in  activities  from  which  delayed 
effects  on  earnings  could  be  anticipated  (e.g.,  educational 
programs).  Furthermore,  the  observed  temporal  pattern  of 
effects  on  employment  certainly  does  not  support  the  notion  of 
a  delayed  effect  on  earnings.  If  E&T  held  participants  off  the 
labor  market  while  they  engaged  in  intensive  activities  that 
enabled  them  to  increase  their  earnings  later,  the  expected  effect 
would  be  a  gradual  release  of  participants  into  the  job  market. 
That  is,  the  expected  pattern  of  employment  effects  would  be 
that  fewer  treatment  group  members  than  controls  would  be 
employed  in  the  early  quarters,  but  that  as  participants 
completed  their  training  programs  and  entered  the  labor  market, 
the  employment  effect  would  turn  around  and  become  positive. 
The  pattern  that  was  actually  observed,  though  none  of  the 
differences  were  statistically  significant,  was  just  the  opposite  - 
the  point  estimates  of  the  employment  effect  started  out  positive 
and  then  turned  negative. 

There  is  no  empirical  evidence,  therefore,  to  support  a  projection 
of  positive  effects  appearing  in  later  years.  In  the  alternative 
scenario  discussed  below,  however,  the  possibility  of  such  delayed 
effects  is  considered. 
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Second,  projecting  the  future  impact  of  E&T  on  public  assistance 
payments  requires  answers  to  two  questions.  If  a  person 
participates  in  E&T  in  a  given  year,  what  will  be  the  impact  on 
public  assistance  in  future  years?  If  a  person  participates  in  E&T 
in  several  years,  what  will  be  the  within-year  impact  of  each  of 
those  cycles  of  participation?  The  estimates  derived  in  this  chapter 
are  based  on  two  assumptions: 

o  the  impact  on  public  assistance  payments  of  participating  in 
E&T  in  a  given  year  is  confined  to  that  year;  and 

o  E&T  leads  to  constant  savings  in  each  year  of  participation. 

These  assumptions  follow  from  the  failure  to  find  a  positive  impact 
of  E&T  on  earnings  and  employment.  It  appears  that  E&T  affects 
public  assistance  payment  through  sanctions  and  the  threat  of 
sanctions  (i.e.,  a  deterrence  effect)  rather  than  through  increasing 
the  employment  or  employability  of  participants.  This  effect  can  be 
repeated  each  year  that  food  stamp  recipients  go  through  the  cycle 
of  participation  --  that  is,  some  fraction  of  active  cases  leaves  the 
rolls  more  quickly  than  they  otherwise  would  have.  For  a  given 
cycle  to  have  long-term  effects,  however,  it  would  be  necessary  for 
the  participants'  employment  and  welfare  behavior  to  have 
changed.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  E&T  has  this  effect 
outside  the  year  in  which  it  occurs. 

Third,  the  usual  approach  for  analyzing  long-term  costs  and  benefits 
is  to  define  the  unit  of  analysis  as  the  lifetime  of  a  program  entrant. 
For  many  such  programs,  administrative  costs  are  incurred  at  the 
outset,  while  benefits  accrue  in  succeeding  years.  Hence  a  lifetime 
perspective  gives  a  more  accurate  view  of  the  desirability  of  the 
program  than  an  analysis  of  the  first  year  of  participation.  In  long 
term  analyses,  the  annual  values  are  discounted  over  time  to  reflect 
the  fact  that  a  gain  of  $100  next  year  is  insufficient  to  compensate 
for  a  loss  of  $100  this  year.  With  a  10  percent  discount  rate,  for 
example,  a  net  benefit  of  $100  in  year  two  is  equivalent  in  present 
value  terms  to  a  total  net  cost  of  $90  in  year  one. 

The  situation  is  somewhat  different  for  E&T,  because  individuals 
may  reenter  the  Program  repeatedly,  incurring  new  administrative 
costs  each  year.  On  the  other  hand,  the  assumptions  about  long- 
term  impacts  on  earnings  and  public  assistance  outlined  above 
imply  that  impacts  in  these  two  areas  will  be  contained  entirely 
within  the  year  of  participation.  Hence,  the  program  is  viewed  as 
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a  potentially  repeated  intervention  with  short-term  effects,  rather 
than  as  a  single  intervention  with  long-term  effects. 

Consequently,  the  unit  of  analysis  that  has  been  adopted  for  the 
long-term  effects  is  a  one-year  cycle  (or  "dose")  of  E&T  activities. 
Given  only  a  single  year  of  followup  data,  it  is  not  possible  to 
estimate  how  many  annual  cycles  of  the  E&T  Program  an 
individual  would  go  through  in  a  lifetime.  There  is  no  reason  to 
believe,  however,  that  subsequent  passes  through  the  Program 
would  have  different  effects  than  the  first  time  through.  That  is,  in 
each  round  of  participation  the  administrative  costs  would  be 
incurred  once  more,  and  the  reduction  in  public  assistance  benefits 
could  be  anticipated  to  recur  as  well. 

Finally,  despite  the  arguments  presented  above,  it  is  at  least 
theoretically  conceivable  that  E&T  may  have  positive  effects  on 
earnings  in  later  years.  This  could  plausibly  occur  for  those 
individuals  who  engaged  in  classroom  activities:  vocational  training, 
basic  education  classes  in  reading,  writing,  or  English,  classes 
toward  a  G.E.D.,  or  community  college  courses.  From  Table  6.1,  it 
can  be  seen  that  treatment  group  members  were  about  four 
percentage  points  more  likely  to  engage  in  these  activities  than 
control  group  members. 

Previous  studies  in  which  participants  engaged  in  intensive  activities 
have  shown  earnings  gains  of  perhaps  $1,000  per  year  (Gueron, 
1990).  This  is  the  largest  earnings  effect  found  in  the  WIN- 
demonstration  evaluations  discussed  in  Chapter  Two,  roughly 
adjusted  to  reflect  current  dollars.  For  the  alternative  scenario, 
therefore,  it  is  assumed  that  such  a  gain  occurs  for  the  four  percent 
of  the  E&T  participants  placed  in  such  components  and  is 
maintained  for  five  years,  starting  in  the  year  after  E&T  parti- 
cipation. It  should  be  emphasized  that  this  is  purely  hypothetical; 
no  evidence  exists  on  the  comparability  of  these  classroom  activities 
with  the  activities  in  other  work-welfare  programs  that  led  to 
substantive  earnings  gains.  A  ten  percent  discount  rate  on  future 
earnings  is  also  assumed  for  the  purposes  of  this  scenario. 

Long-term  Cost  Effectiveness  of  the  E&T  Program.  If,  as  appears 
most  likely,  all  effects  of  the  E&T  Program  are  contained  within 
the  year  of  participation,  then  the  long-term  effects  will  be  identical 
to  the  single-year  effects.  An  $86  net  loss  per  participant  from  the 
participant's  perspective,  and  a  $101  net  loss  per  participant  from 
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the  taxpayers'  perspective,  are  thus  estimated  to  occur  for  each 
round  of  participation. 

However,  if  it  is  supposed  that  the  additional  four  percent  of 
participants  who  engaged  in  classroom  activities  as  a  result  of  E&T 
obtained  earnings  gains  of  $1,000  per  year  lasting  for  five  years, 
then  E&T  could  be  cost-beneficial  to  participants  on  average.  With 
a  discount  rate  of  ten  percent  per  year,  the  value  of  the  additional 
earnings  per  participant  in  intensive  services  would  be  ($909  +  826 
-I-  751  +  683  +  621),  or  $3,790.  Averaged  across  all  participants, 
this  would  amount  to  $151  per  participant.  If  such  an  effect 
occurred,  it  would  be  partially  countered  by  pecuniary  costs  to 
participants  in  terms  of  work  expenses,  forgone  public  assistance, 
and  taxes  paid.^  Nonetheless,  this  sort  of  earnings  increase  could 
be  sufficient  to  make  the  program  cost-beneficial  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  recipient  population,  if  their  reservation  wages  were 
sufficiently  low.  If  their  main  reason  for  not  obtaining  E&T 
services  and  employment  on  their  own  was  that  they  preferred  not 
to  work,  however,  then  from  their  own  perspective  they  might  not 
be  better  off. 

From  the  perspective  of  taxpayers  E&T  would  still  be  of  marginal 
benefit.   There  would  be  gains  in  terms  of  increased  taxes  on 


^  Given  the  purely  hypothetical  nature  of  this  exercise,  it  is 
hard  to  speculate  what  proportion  of  the  gain  would  be  lost  to 
participants  through  these  elements.  It  would  be  necessary  to  know 
how  much  of  the  effect  on  earnings  represented  changes  in  hours 
versus  changes  in  hourly  wage,  and  also  what  proportion  of  the 
affected  individuals  would  leave  the  rolls  entirely  rather  than 
receive  smaller  benefits.  As  long  as  a  household  is  receiving  food 
stamps,  food  stamp  benefits  are  reduced  by  about  $0.25  for  each 
addifional  dollar  earned.  If  the  household  is  receiving  other  public 
assistance  as  well,  the  total  implicit  tax  rate  can  be  as  high  as  100 
percent,  or  even  higher.  As  soon  as  the  household's  food  stamp 
benefits  are  reduced  to  zero,  however,  there  can  be  no  further  loss 
in  such  benefits  with  increased  earnings.  Effects  on  work  expenses 
are  similarly  lumpy.  There  may  be  a  fixed  component  (e.g. 
transportation),  and  a  component  associated  with  number  of  hours 
worked  (e.g.  child  care),  but  work  expenses  do  not  increase  with 
wage  rates.  Hence,  without  data  on  the  actual  experiences  of 
individuals,  these  counter  effects  may  only  be  discussed 
quahtatively. 
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earnings,  decreased  welfare  benefits,  and  reduced  routine 
administrative  costs.  To  the  extent  that  participants  are  made 
financially  better  off,  however,  it  must  be  supposed  that  the  changes 
in  welfare  benefits  and  taxes  are  significantly  less  than  the  $151 
earnings  gain;  and  little  impact  can  be  expected  from  the 
administrative  cost  element.  It  is  thus  not  certain  whether  the  $135 
per  participant  cost  of  the  E&T  Program  would  be  recovered  even 
if  those  placed  in  more  intensive  services  would  have  gains  in 
earnings  in  future  years  that  were  considerably  larger  than  those 
observed  during  the  period  of  this  study. 

SUMMARY 

The  cost  of  the  E&T  Program  is  quite  modest,  averaging  only 
about  $135  per  participant,  and  similar  to  previous  research 
findings.  Nevertheless,  the  analyses  reported  in  this  chapter 
indicate  that  E&T  is  not  cost-effective  for  an  individual's  first  year 
of  participation,  nor  is  it  likely  to  be  cost-effective  in  its  present 
form  in  the  long  run.  This  conclusion  is  driven  by  three  previously 
reported  findings: 

o  E&T  did  not  increase  participants'  earnings; 

o  E&T  reduced  food  stamp  benefits  by  only  a  small  amount;  and 

o  the  costs  of  administering  E&T,  although  quite  modest,  were  still 
large  relative  to  the  achieved  food  stamp  savings. 

These  three  findings  in  turn  were  largely  a  result  of  the  previously 
reported  patterns  of  participation:  many  or  most  participants 
received  no  substantive  services  from  the  program,  and  for  only  a 
very  few  was  the  program  anything  more  than  directed  job  search. 
The  outcomes  for  E&T  participants  were  therefore  extremely 
similar  to  what  they  would  have  experienced  in  the  absence  of  the 
program,  while  the  administrative  costs  were  a  burden  for 
taxpayers^. 


*  These  administrative  costs  did  not  replace  costs  which  would 
have  been  borne  in  the  absence  of  E&T,  and  so  were  purely  an 
additional  taxpayer  burden.  Further,  other  programs  that  require 
E&T-like  services  (JTPA  and  UI)  typically  do  not  waive  their 
requirements  because  of  someone's  E&T  involvement. 
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Cost-benefit  analyses  are  invariably  based  on  a  large  number  of 
component  parts,  all  of  which  are  measured  with  some  degree  of 
uncertainty.  It  is  troubling  if  the  final  conclusion  is  highly  sensitive 
to  untestable  assumptions,  for  example,  if  the  net  estimated  effect 
of  a  program  changes  from  positive  to  negative  depending  on  a 
small  change  in  the  value  of  the  discount  rate.  In  the  case  of  E&T, 
however,  the  finding  of  a  negative  net  effect  seems  to  be  valid 
under  a  range  of  assumptions.  It  appears,  therefore,  that 
substantial  changes  would  be  required  for  the  Food  Stamp  E&T 
Program  to  yield  a  net  benefit  to  either  participants  or  taxpayers. 
The  reason  is  evidently  that  the  E&T  population  consists  of  some 
people  who  would  get  jobs  and  leave  the  food  stamp  rolls  by 
themselves,  and  of  other  people  who  have  barriers  to  employment 
that  cannot  be  overcome  by  the  types  of  services  provided  through 
E&T.  What  these  barriers  are  can  only  be  speculated:  presumably 
some  combination  of  lack  of  motivation,  lack  of  skills,  and  lack  of 
opportunities.  As  it  stood  in  FY  1988,  E&T  was  a  program  with 
real  administrative  costs  that  were  not  matched  by  gains  in 
participants'  employment  and  earnings  nor  by  reductions  in  welfare 
dependency. 
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TECHNICAL  APPENDIX 


This  appendix  provides  technical  details  about  the  calculation  of 
weights  and  variances  for  the  E&T  evaluation. 


SITE-LEVEL  WEIGHTS 


Local  FSAs  were  selected  based  on  probabilities  proportional  to 
the  estimated  size  of  their  E&T  caseloads.  Site-level  weights  were 
calculated  as  the  inverse  of  these  selection  probabilities. 


SAMPUNG  FRACTIONS 


The  overall  sampling  fraction  for  a  given  E&T  model  is: 


f  =  (Participant  Sample  Size)/(Eligible  Population  Size). 


Unfortunately,  the  size  of  the  eligible  population  was  unknown  and 
had  to  be  estimated  from  data  on  the  number  that  are  eligible 
within  each  selected  local  FSA,  Thus,  the  estimated  overall 
sampling  fraction  is: 


/  = 


(Participant  Sample  Size)/Estimated 
Eligible  Population 

(Participant  Sample 


Size)/ 


n 


(1) 


where  Nj  is  the  number  of  expected  eligible  Food  Stamp  enrollees 
in  a  month  and  is  the  selection  probability  for  the  i-th 

selected  county.  In  order  to  achieve  this  overall  sampling 
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fraction,  the  sampling  fraction  mthin  each  county,  f^,  must  satisfy: 


where  is  the  number  eligible  in  a  county  and  n^  is  the  number 
eligible  in  the  selected  offices,  both  on  a  monthly  basis.  Formula 
(2)  was  the  starting  point  in  determining  the  sampling  fractions 
within  selected  counties.  In  those  offices  where  the  initial  sample 

selections  met  the  criterion  that  f^i .  40  ,  formula  (2)  did  indeed 

determine  f^.  However,  this  criterion  was  not  met  in  many  cases 
and  either  f^  was  artificially  restricted  to  be  .40,  or  the  value  used 

for    £    was  adjusted  to  ensure  that  the  target  sample  size  was 

met.  It  should  be  stressed  that  these  were  the  initial  target 
sampling  fractions.  During  the  recruitment  of  the  study 
participants,  these  fractions  were  raised  substantially  in  order  to 
meet  the  required  sample  sizes, 

SITE-LEVEL  NONRESPONSE  ADJUSTMENTS 

At  a  late  stage  in  the  sample  recruitment  and  training  phase,  a 
number  of  sites  refused  to  participate.  Furthermore,  procedural 
problems  in  two  sites  resulted  in  these  sites  being  dropped  from  the 
study  as  well.  These  modifications  in  the  original  sample  design 
required  adjustments  in  the  sampling  weights  for  the  remaining 
sample  units  as  follows: 


where  n'  refers  to  the  number  of  units  selected  in  the  relevant 
model  and   n  ^   represents  the  original  sampling  probability. 
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ADJUSTMENTS  FOR  UNEQUAL  SAMPLING  RATES 


Because  of  lower-than-expected  client  flows,  the  sampling  rates 
were  adjusted  at  many  sites  during  the  course  of  the  data  collection. 
Several  steps  were  necessary  to  adjust  for  this  and  for  differences 
in  the  duration  of  the  data  collection  periods. 

Assume  that  the  j-th  local  office  within  the  i-th  site  has  q  distinct 
sampling  rates,  fj^^,  which  have  been  applied  for  r^j,  r^^j^ 

ryq  workdays,  respectively.    Standardized  sampling  fractions, 

/    ,  were  calculated  as 


and  f^j^  was  assigned  to  all  sampling  units  in  local  office  j  within 

site  i  while  the  sampling  rate  ^j,^  was  in  effect.  Coincidentally,  this 
process  standardizes  the  weights  to  refer  to  an  84  day  period.  This 
is  consistent  with  the  initial  sampling  plan  of  collecting  data  for 
three  months  (which  would  have  approximately  84  working  days). 

CONSTRUCTING  THE  BASIC  SAMPLING  WEIGHTS 

Denote  the  site  and  local  office  selection  probabilities  as 
and  Ttj^  respectively  (thu8,%^f  «  n^/N^)  . 
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The  basic  sampling  weights  were  then  calculated  as: 


V  -  Basic  Sampling  Weight   -  {n 


ii)  £  \-i 


EXCLUSIONS  OF  CERTAIN  E&T  ELIGBBLES 

In  one  State  (consisting  of  five  local  FSAs),  18-25  year  olds  on  GA 
were  excluded  from  the  study  because  of  a  State  mandate  that 
prevented  the  creation  of  a  control  group  for  these  individuals.  In 
one  other  site,  all  GA  clients  were  excluded.  To  adjust  for  these 
exclusions  the  sampling  weights  for  GA  recipients  in  all  other  sites 
were  increased  proportionately  to  account  for  the  missing  eligibles. 

FIRST  WAVE  WEIGHTING  AND  NONRESPONSE 
ADJUSTMENTS 

Adjustments  for  nonresponse  to  the  First  Wave  foUowup  survey 
were  based  on  the  following  characteristics  as  determined  from  the 


o  Age  of  participant  (30  or  younger,  31  or  older) 
o  Sex  of  participant 

o  Size  of  participant's  household  (single  person,  other). 

The  basic  steps  in  developing  the  nonresponse  adjustments 
consisted  of  computing  exploratory  cross-tabulations  on  the  BIF  file 
to  determine  appropriate  adjustment  classes,  estimating  the 
nonresponse  adjustment  factors  for  each  nonresponse  cell,  and  then 
applying  the  nonresponse  factors  to  the  sampling  weights.  Before 
calculating  the  actual  nonresponse  adjustments,  data  were  unputed 
for  114  cases  that  had  missing  data  for  one  or  more  items  (50 
nonrespondents,  64  respondents;  altogether  about  1%  of  the  file). 
For  nonrespondents,  values  were  assigned  at  random  using  the  data 
in  Table  1.  In  most  cases,  missing  data  for  respondents  was 
obtained  from  the  survey  data,  but  when  it  was  not  available,  it  was 
assigned  using  Table  2. 


BIF: 
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TABLE  1:  Imputation  Rules  for  Nonrespondents 


Value  to   Household  

Missing  Item      Assign  Single  Other  

Race  White  .34  .55 

Sex  Male  .76  .59 

 SinslS    Other 

Male  Female  Male  Female 

Age  30-  .45  .57  .62  .49 


TABLE  2:  Imputation  Rules  for  Respondents 


Value  to   HpusgtiQld 


Missing  Item       Assign  Single  Other  

Race  White  .39  .56 

 Single    Other  

White  Other  White  Other 

Sex  Male  .57  .68  .45  .42 


While 
M  F 


Single 


Other 
.M  F 


White 
M  F 


Other 


Other 
M  F 


Age 


30- 


.33  .47 


46  .51 


.54  .42 


.66  .42 
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To  use  Tables  1  and  2,  random  numbers  were  generated  between 
0  and  1  and  values  assigned  if  the  random  number  was  smaller  than 
the  corresponding  percentage  shown  in  the  table.  For  example,  if 
a  nonrespondent  whose  BIF  indicates  that  the  household  consisted 
of  a  single  person  but  had  missing  data  for  race,  a  random  number 

u  was  generated  and  assigned  the  race  value  Vhite'' if  and 

the  race  value  "other"  if  u  >  .34.  When  a  BIF  was  missing  more 
than  one  item,  the  hierarchy  shown  in  Table  1  was  followed,  i.e., 
assigned  race  first,  then  sex  and  finally  age,  generating  new  random 
numbers  at  each  step. 

The  final  adjustments  for  the  First  Wave  weights  were  made  by 
calculating: 


SECOND  WAVE  WEIGHTING  AND  NONRESPONSE 
ADJUSTMENTS 

All  respondents  to  the  First  Wave  with  telephones  and 
approximately  half  the  First  Wave  respondents  without  telephones 
were  eligible  for  the  Second  Wave  survey.  The  former  is  referred 
to  as  the  "telephone  group"  and  the  latter  as  the  "non-telephone 
group."  To  select  the  non-telephone  group,  half  of  the  sites  were 
selected  at  random;  all  First  Wave  respondents  in  these  sites  (with 
or  without  telephones)  were  eligible  for  the  Second  Wave  survey. 
These  sites  are  referred  to  as  the  included  sites,  as  opposed  to  the 
other  sites  where  First  Wave  respondents  without  telephones  were 
excluded  from  the  Second  Wave  follow-up. 

There  are  two  other  details  which  should  be  noted  at  this  point. 
The  first  is  that  89  sample  units  in  the  telephone  group  were 
apparently  misplaced  at  the  telephone  center  and  were  not  contact- 
ed. This  list  of  89  Second  Wave  sample  units  follows  no  obvious 
pattern;  for  example,  they  are  scattered  (apparently  at  random) 
among  the  sites.  Rather  than  nonrespondents,  this  group  is 
referred  to  as  potential  respondents  that  were  simply  not  contacted 
during  the  Second  Wave.  In  any  case,  this  group  was  eligible  for 
the  Third  Wave  follow-up. 
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The  second  point  is  that  while  all  of  the  Second  Wave  sample  units 
that  were  hard  to  reach  (e.g.,  telephone  had  been  disconnected) 
were  "tracked/'  only  those  in  the  included  sites  were  contacted  for 
an  in-person  interview.  Thus  the  hard-to-reach  Second  Wave 
sample  units  in  the  telephone  group  at  the  excluded  sites  will  also 
be  referred  to  as  potential  respondents,  and  this  group  was  also 
eligible  for  the  Third  Wave  follow-up. 

As  with  the  First  Wave,  the  first  step  in  Second  Wave  weighting 
consisted  of  determining  appropriate  nonresponse  weighting  classes. 
To  do  this,  the  following  cross-tabulations  were  prepared: 

o  NAGE*SEX*NNROST*RACE2*RESP 

o  NAGE*SEX*NNROST*RESP 

o  (NAGE  SEX  NNROST  RACE2)*RESP 

where  NAGE,  SEX,  NNROST,  RACE2,  and  RESP  are  categorical 
variables  indicating,  respectively  30  or  younger  vs.  31  or  older,  male 
vs.  female,  single  vs.  "other"  household,  white  vs.  other  race,  and 
respondent  vs.  nonrespondent.  Based  on  a  review  of  these  cross- 
tabulations,  the  nonresponse  adjustment  classes,  Q,  shown  in  Table 
3  were  defined. 

The  nonresponse  adjustments  force  the  weights  to  sum  to  the  total 
of  the  weights  of  all  eligible  Second  Wave  sampling  units,  excluding 
the  potential  respondents  in  the  telephone  group  and  sample  units 
without  telephones  at  excluded  sites.  Once  the  classes  have 
been  defined,  calculating  the  adjustments  is  simply  a  matter  of 
summing  weights  of  respondents  and  nonrespondents  over  the 
classes. 

The  final  First  Wave  weights  are  denoted  as  vj^^  .  The 
calculation  of  the  Second  Wave  nonresponse  adjustment  factor  for 
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Table  3:  First  Wave  Nonresponse  Adjustment  Classes 


Class 

Age 

Sex 

Household 

Race 

SO- 

Male 

Single 

— 

SO- 

Male 

Other 

— 

30- 

Female 

Single 

White 

30- 

Female 

Single 

Other 

30- 

Female 

Other 

— 

Q 

30^ 

Male 

Single 

White 

30+ 

Male 

Single 

Other 

30+ 

Male 

Other 

c. 

30+ 

Female 

Single 

White 

30+ 

Female 

Single 

Other 

30+ 

Female 

Other 

White 

30+ 

Female 

Other 

Other 
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the  i-th  class,  fj^'  ,  is: 


(2) 


where: 

wj^^       =     the  final  First  Wave  sampling  weight  for  the  j-th 
record; 

-       1    for    respondents    and    0  for 
nonrespondents; 

Y  J   -         =     1  for  (i)  the  non-telephone  group  at  excluded 
sites  and  (ii)  potential  respondents  in  the  telephone 
group;  in  cases  other  than  (i)  and  (ii),  y  j  "  0  • 

Now  define 

-   6^f  ^2)^j4)^^^^U)  for  jGC^ 


Notice  that  the  weight  wj^^  is  (i)  adjusted  by  fi     (for  the 

appropriate  nonresponse  adjustment  class)  when  the  unit  is  a 
respondent,  or  (ii)  defined  as  the  final  First  Wave  weight  for 
"potential  respondents,"  or  (iii)  set  to  0  for  valid  nonrespondents. 
Also,  notice  that  these  weights  sum  to  the  same  total  as  the  final 
first  stage  weights,  which  is  the  same  as  the  sum  of  the  base  weights 
on  the  BIF. 
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] 


Three  further  adjustments  must  be  made  to  the  second  stage 
weights.  Let 

y^j   '        1  for  ai^y  of       89  units  that  were 

eligible  but  not  contacted,  and  0 
otherwise 


2J 


1  for  potential  respondents  in  the 

telephone  group  at  excluded  sites,  and 
0  otherwise 


y-ij   '        1  for  First- Wave  respondents  in  the 

non-telephone  group  at  excluded  sites, 
and  0  otherwise. 


Notice  that  Yij^nz^naj- ■ 


The  following  notations  are  used: 

T  =    sample  units  in  the  telephone  group; 

H  =    sample  units  in  the  ''hard-to-reach"  telephone  group; 

E  =    sample  units  the  non-telephone  group  at  excluded 
sites. 


Now  calculate: 


(5) 


J6T 
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(S) 


(5) 


The  final  Second  Wave  weights  are  now  given  by: 

-    {1-Yij)j?>f^  for  jET-H 

-  (i-Y2j)  fifz^i^^  for  jeH 

-  (l-Yaj)  fjVj^^  for  j6£. 

Thus  the  final  weights  are  adjusted  by  f^  for  all  respondents  in 
the  telephone  group,  by  fl  and  fj*  for  respondents  in  the 

telephone  group  that  were  hard  to  reach,  and  by  f^  for 

respondents  in  the  non-telephone  group  at  included  sites  (Table  4 
provides  the  Second  Wave  adjustment  classes,  as  before.) 

13 


Table  4:    Second-Wave  Nonresponse  Adjustment  Classes 


Class 

Age 

Sex 

Household 

Race 

30- 

Male 

Single 

— 

30- 

Male 

Other 

— 

30- 

Female 

Single 

— 

30- 

Female 

Other 

^5 

30+ 

Male 

Single 

White 

Q 

30+ 

Male 

Single 

Other 

C7 

30+ 

Male 

Other 

30+ 

Female 

Single 

30+ 

Female 

Other 
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THIRD  WAVE  WEIGHTING 


Final  weights  were  constructed  for  each  month  in  which  data  were 
collected.  Thus  there  are  between  1  and  12  weights  for  each 
record. 


For  each  month  of  data  collection  -  that  is,  first  month  after 
random  assignment,  second  month  after  random  assignment,  etc.  - 
the  wave  for  which  that  data  were  collected.  Thus,  for  example, 
participant  records  could  resemble  the  following: 


Wave  of  Enumeration 
Record        1      2     3     4     5      6     7     8  9101112 


1  111112223333 

2  111122233333 

3  111111222222 

5 


Notice  that  participant  4  was  a  nonrespondent  after  the  First  Wave, 
while  participant  5  was  nonrespondent  to  the  First  Wave.  The 
main  point  here  was  to  determine  which  month  the  data  ends  for 
each  respondent. 

As  for  previous  waves,  nonresponse  weighting  classes  were  defined 
specifically  for  the  Third  Wave.  These  are  shown  in  Table  5.  In 
making  the  nonresponse  adjustments,  the  First  Wave  nonresponse 
classes  were  used  for  months  1-4,  the  Second  Wave  classes  for 
months  5-8,  and  the  Third  Wave  classes  for  months  9-12. 

The  nonresponse  adjustments  force  the  weights  for  each  month  to 
sum  to  the  total  of  the  First  Wave  weights.  The  computational 
process  is  the  same  for  each  month.  Consider  making  the 
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Table  5:  Third- Wave  Nonresponse  Adjustment  Classes 


Class 

Age 

Sex 

Household 

Race 

30- 

Male 

Single 

— 

30- 

Male 

Other 

30- 

Female 

White 

30- 

Female 

Other 

30+ 

Male 

Single 

Other 

30+ 

xMale 

Other* 

30+ 

Female 

White 

30+ 

Female 

Other 

*Cc  should  contain  SingleAVhite  as  well  as  Other/White  and  Other/Other. 
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nonresponse  adjustments  for  month  k.  For  the  j-th  record,  define 

S^jf-  1        if  data  is  present  for  month  k 

for  participant  j 

0  otherwise. 

As  noted  above,  there  are  three  possible  sets  of  nonresponse 
adjustment  classes,  but  there  is  only  one  associated  with  the  k-th 
month.  Thus,  for  the  k-th  nonresponse  class  the  adjustment  factor, 

f^j^  ,  was  calculated  as 


where  the  w^l^  are  previously  defined.  Define 


-  ^jk^ki^jk  forjec^^ 


] 


This  was  repeated  for  k=  1,2,...,  12.  The  weights  Vjjt  are  the  final 
weights. 


VARIANCE  CALCULATIONS 


The  variance  estimation  formulas  for  cluster  sampling  are  very 
complex.  The  formulas  provided  here  therefore  only 
approximations  which  take  into  accoimt  the  multiple  stages  of 
selections;  after  some  consideration,  it  was  decided  not  to  account 
for  the  finite  population  corrections,  which  are  relatively  small  in 
any  case.  Linearized  approximations  are  used  for  the  variances  of 
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ratios  and  differences  between  ratios.  Other  methods  of  variance 
estimation  include  balanced  repeated  replications  (BRR)  and  the 
jackknife. 


VARIANCES  FOR  TOTALS  AND  AVERAGES 

It  is  assumed  that  totals  and  averages  of  a  characteristic  y  are  being 

estimated  and  that  this  characteristic  has  the  value  y^j  for  the  j-th 

participant  in  the  i-th  site.  First,  suppose  that  an  estimate  is 
desired  for  the  variance  of  an  estimated  total  for  y: 


(1)       ^  -  E^ij^ii' 

ij 


(The  weight  shown  here,  w^^j  ,  may  be  for  the  First,  Second  or 
Third  wave.)  The  first  step  is  to  aggregate  totals  to  the  site  level: 


(2)        T,  ^ 


Notice  that  this  sum  extends  over  all  participants  in  the  i-th  local 
office,  regardless  of  household.  Next,  the  within-stratum  variances 
must  be  calculated.  There  are  11  strata,  of  which  the  first  three  are 
in  Model  1,  the  next  three  in  Model  2,  and  so  forth.  Within  the  h- 
th  stratum,  find  the  variance  of  the  estimated  total  for  y: 


(3)  v^iy) 


\Ieh         ^h\i€H     I  } 


] 


where  n^  is  the  sample  size  for  stratum  h,  and  where  the  notation  i  e  A 
indicates  that  the  sums  are  over  the  sites  in  stratum  h.  Finally, 
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calculate 


This  sum  might  extend  over  particular  models  or  over  all  models, 
depending  on  the  needs  of  the  analyst. 

To  find  the  estimate  of  an  average,  several  additional  calculations 
are  necessary*  First  the  number  of  participants  N  ,  the  variance 

of  N  and  then  the  covariance  between  the  N  and  Y  must  be 

estimated.  To  obtain  JV  ,  calculate 

(4)        N  -  l^w,,. 

The  average  value  of  the  characteristic  y  is  estimated  by 

To  find  the  variance  of     ,  first  set 

(6)  u,   -  'Zw.j  , 

J 

then  calculate 

(7)  - 

and,  finally, 
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(8)  -  J^^.iw). 

h 


To  find  the  covariance,  use  the  formulas 


(9)       <^^{w,y)    -  {E  '^AlE 


and 


(10)      d{w,y)    -  X;<f^(v,y). 


Finally,  the  variance  of  an  average  is  estimated  by 


(11)      ^{f)  ' 


Y 


VARIANCES  OF  TREATMENT  EFFECTS 

Most  analyses  will  consist  of  comparing  means  of  various  quantities 
between  the  treatment  and  control  groups  by  calculating 


where      and      are  the  estimated  means  for  the  characteristic 

y  within  the  treatment  and  control  groups,  computed  as  in  formula 
(5),  To  estimate  V(d)  requires  computing  several  additional 
covariance  terms.  First  compute  the  following: 


(12)      d^[y„y^)  - 
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(13)      <$,{w,.w^)    -  [E  ^ii^2i-^(E  ME 

\i£H  ^h\i€h       /\i€/j  // 


(14)       d,{y„w,)    -  (E^ii"2i-| 


Tl 


h\i€h 


(15)       C^(w,.y,)  - 


Now  compute: 


(17) 


,i€h  ^h\i€h  l\i€h 


2i 


(16)    d{y^,y^)  -  E^ii^n^y^) 

h 


b 


(18)      C(y,,ivr,,)    -  E^A.^3^i''^-2> 


E 


(19)  d*(v^,y2)-^(vi,y2) 


Using  these  calculations,  the  variance  of  the  difference  between 
treatment  and  control  means  is  given  by  the  formula: 

\?  id)    -  nf^)*i^{Y^) 

- ^3x-(<?(yi , ya )  +   y2(?( ,    )  - Y^t^iy^ ,w^) -f^^{w^,y^)) 


where  the  V{f^)  are  the  estimated  variances  for  the  treatment 
means  (computed  using  formula  (11)),  and  where  the      are  the 
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summed  weights  for  the  treatment  and  control  groups  (computed 
from  formula  (4)). 
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APPENDIX  B:  DATA  COLLECTION  INSTRUMENTS 
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Baseline  Information  Form 
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fOn  LOCAL  OFFICE  USE  ONLY 


] 


I 


I  D.  Cod* 


Stat* 


Local  Agency 


Research  Status 
T  .  M      C.  .  2  ta/ 


Batch  in  ijy 
CO  #  i>-i*oi 


Food  Stamp  EmpJoymaiH 
•rxJ 

Training  Program 
BASELINE  INFORMATION  FORM 


FSP  Staff  Nama. 


Date  of  RarKiom  I   I   I  QZl  fTI  j 
Assignment  '^-i*  20-2^' 


1.  HOUSEHOLD  ROSTER 

Print  the  First,  Middle  Initial 
and  Last  name  of  all  members 
in  ihe  food  stamp  household, 

(If  more  than  8  household 
members,  use  Supplemental 
Household  Information  Form.) 


1. 
2. 


6. 


7. 


8. 


2.  RELATIONSHIP 
TO  APPLICANT 

0«-«pouN  *duN 
05  >  fathtr    09  •  iniormtiton 


t: 


APPLICANT =01 

5253/ 


J- 


23-2* 


31-32/ 


i 


3.  SEX 
ENTER: 

2  =  Female 


4.  AGE  LAST 
BIRTHDAY 

{If  less  thin  one 
year,  entef  CJ}. 


S2f 


TO 


17/ 


3S/ 


33/ 


4V 


*9t 


71-72/ 


34-35/ 


50-51/ 


5.  MARITAL 
STATUS 

1  sMamed 

2  »  Divorced, 

Widowed 
or 

Separated 

3  =  Nevef  Married 


I  EXEMPTION 
I  STATUS 

Partiopart 


57/ 


73/ 


28i* 


38/ 


$2/ 


/.VOLUNTEER 
STATUS 

1  =  Volunteer 

for 
FTP 

2  =  ^4onvolunteer 


sa/ 


74^ 


9« 


37/ 


45/ 


S3/ 


67/ 


7V 


22/ 


30 


3a/ 


«/ 


54/  i 


la.  Supptementai  Househokl 
Infofmation  Form:  Yea  .   .  1 

8.  OTHER  HOUSEHOLD  DATA  (PRINT) 


J    Cans  3 
i3-i4«3 


A<Wre« 


15-44/ 


City  4S'7Ty 

9a.  No  phone  at  home   .    t  aw 


State  7i-72r 


Horn*  PtMfM  No. 


Zip  Coda 

L'  C»re"4  1 
!3-14A>4  1 


?'3-77/ 


10.  Is  there  another  phone  where  the  applicant  can  be  reached?  Yes  ...  1  28/ 

No  ...  2 

10a.  Under  whose  name  is  (he  ptione  listed?  


27^ 


Complete  tha  following  Information  for  3  relattvea  wtto  do  not  Hve  with  the  applicant 
and  who  are  flkaly  to  know  wfiart  to  contact  MmAm.  Pleaea  flat  paopfa  at  (^fferant 
•Odreeees. 


11,  First  NameA.aat  Name: 


ts-44/ 


Relationship  to  appl<cam_ 


Honie  Phone  Number:  { 


t3-14A» 


City  i*4T/ 


Stale 


Zip  CodB  40-44/ 


JL 


Under  whose  name  is  the  frfwia  ttsted?. 
{c^  7 13-14/07] 

WofH  Phorm  Hvmbm:       i  ) 


5«-ea 


12.  Rrst  NameA^  Name: 


»9V 


RelatkMiship  to  applicanL 


C«nj  B 


AOdr«ss  is<44/ 


Apt.# 

Home  Phor>e  Numt)er: 


Stat*  es-TW      2pCode  7V7S/ 

13-24/ 


Un^r  whose  name  is  the  phone  tisted?. 

Work  Ptwia  Numbar      {  ) 


s»av 


HOUSEHOLD  fNCOME  AND  PROGRAM  PARTiaPATION 

13.  In  the  past  12  months,  wt>at  was  the  tot^U  income  for  the  household  members  listed 
above  from  all  sources  including  joOa,  welfare,  aJimony,  etc.?  (Circle  or>e) 


Less  than  $3,001  1 

$3,001  -$e.000   2 

$6,001  -  $9,000   3 


$9,001  .$12,000   4 

$12,001  -  $15,000   5 

More  then  $15,000   8 

m 


14.  Record  total  monthly  income  tor  household  members  listed 
above  (to  nearest  dollar); 


SOURCE  OF  RECEIVED? 
HOUSEHOLD  INCOME    YES  NO 


AMOUNT 


Earnings  

Food  Stamps   

AFOC  

Qenerai  Assistance  . . . 

Unemployment  Bene^ 

Social  Sacurity  or 
Pension  


Public  Housing 

Other  Housing 
Asstsfance 

Medicaid  

Child  Support 

Other  (Specrfy) 


2 
2 
.2 
2 
2 


«a/ 

71/ 


2  2S/ 
.2  M 


2 

.2 
2 
2 


37/ 


42  •4» 


TOTAL  AMOUNT 


  «7.7Q/ 

  72^7* 

t  CO  tfl  intfai 

  IfrlW 

  2»  M/ 

 »m 

f 

■   ,,  32s96/ 


•**«47/ 

a&e« 


TURN  PAQ£  OVER 


27 


CAAO  11 
I3^14;i1 


COMPLETE  THE  FOLLOWING  INFORMATION  FOR  lACN  MANDATORY  PARTICIPANT  OR 
VOLUNTEER  ASSIGNED  TO  PARTICIPATE  IN  THE  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  STUDY 


1. 


Last  Name  First  NaniWMkMla  Iniiia)   15^  MaWan  Nama  (if  diffarant)  4».s» 

2  Roaiar  No.  for  Paraon  1:  aoav 

3  Lial  any  nlcfcnfwnaa  Nona  ...  1  aw    9  Did  this  parson  have  a  job  or  do  any  work  for  pay  In  tha  past 

12  months? 


Yas  ...  1  37/  How  many  waalca  did  thisparson  work  in  past 

^  ^ISS.?^  rm  m  1  1  1  1  1  "»"<"•■  CD  3«« 

la^iw        is-i«  »2a>  „^  J       ^  2 

S  What  was  tha  htghasit  yada  of  sctiool  thto  paison  cowplatsd?  navar  worHad                                              -  3 

Laaa  Ihanl2  grs£»as  1    Soma  ooilaoa  4 

Higf\  achod  Qraduata  2    CtrftaQO  graduata             5  1 0.  For  iha  paiaon's  currsnt  (or  most  racant)  job  or  work  for  pay, 

^»EC>  3                                     24/  compWa  Iha  Mowing: 

Curraotiy  hokUng  thts  iob? 
5a  OOm  than  high  school  did  this  parson  raca^  any  voca-  ^  ^ 

tk)n«Vlachnical  training?        Yaa  1     mo  '.  ,  .  2  Job  andad  ED        QU  ^ 

No  2  vn. 

w    Uaual  boors  par  waatt:    |    |  1 


6  In  what  languaga  is  this  paraon  moat  oomforlabta  carrying  on    Pay  baiora  daductions:     «l    1    |    1    I    I  *1    I    I  par 


s  corwarsattoo?    ^ 


7  Ktlwlo  Qnxip  (Drcia  ona): 


aa«/    hour  1  waek  

evary  two  waaics  2    onca  a  month   5 

twtca  a  month  3  ^ 

Whiia,  non-Hispanic  1    Amarican  Indian  or 

AlaakAn  Nativa  4 


Black.  non-Hispanic   2    Asian  or  Pacific 

IsUindar  

Hispanic  3 


EMPLOYMENT  HISTOftY 

6  Did  this  parson  do  any  work  for  pay  laat  waak? 
Yaa  How  many  hours? 

^4o.  but  had  ajob  2 

Ho,  but  wss  kx>kmg  for  worit  during  last  4  waaks  3 

No.  did  not  look  during  laat  4  waaka  4 


Page  "j 


COMPLETE  ONLY  IF  THERE  IS  A  SECOND  MANDATORY  PARTICIPANT  OR  VOLUNTEER, 

CA«0  13  l»^14/13j 


1. 


Last  Name 
2  Roatar  No.  for  Parson  2: 
3.  List  any  nickrwnaa  ^„ 


First  Nama/Middia  inttiai  id-M^ 


Maidan  Nama  (il  diftarant)  4S^«» 


None 


«2  7W 


1  mn 


1 

1 

1  i 

4  Social  Sacurity 

NumtMK 

15-17/         is-i»  3(yxa/ 

5.  What  was  the  highest  grade  of  school  this  person  oomplatad? 

Lass  tf)an  1 2  grades  1     Soma  college  4 

High  school  graduate        2    Cottage  graduate   5 

Geo   3 

5a.  Other  than  hi^h  school  did  this  person  receive  any  voca- 
tior>alAachnical  (raining?        Yes  1 

No  2 

6.  tn  what  language  is  this  person  nnost  comfortable  carryir^  on 
a  conversaiton?   


7.  Ethnic  Group  (Circle  orte): 
White,  non-Hlspantc  1 

Black,  non  Hispanic  2 

Hispank:  .  3 


2S-32/ 


Amark:an  Indian  or 
Alaskan  Native   4 


Asian  or  Pacific 
tslWKlar  


5 

33/ 


EMPLOYMENT  HISTORY 

8  Old  this  person  do  any  >Mork  for  pay  laat  waair? 


Yes      1 34/  How  many  hours? 

No,  but  had  a  job  2 

No,  but  was  kxjking  for  work  dunng  last  4  weeks  3 

No.  did  not  look  during  last  4  weeks   4 


9  Old  this  person  have  a  |Ob  or  do  any  work  tor  pay  in 
12  months? 

Yes       ^  3Ti  How  many  waefcs  did  this  person  wor^  in 

12  months  [  ]  j 

No.  last  work  was  over  s  year  ago 
No.  never  worked  


3S-3W 


10  for  (he  person's  current  (or  most  recant)  job  or  work  for  pay. 

complete  the  toilowmg: 
Currently  hoWtng  this  |ob? 

Yes  .      1  4<v    ^„^__^ 

No       ,2  Job  ended 


MO, 

Usual  hours  per  week;  ["XZ] 


YR 


Pay  before  deductions. 


par 

«r  6* 

hour  1     week  4 

every  two  weeks  2    onca  a  month   $ 

twice  a  month  3  m 

IF  THERE  ARE  MORE  THAN  2  MANDATORY 
PARTICIPANTS  OR  VOLUNTEERS 
ATTACH  SUPPLEMENT. 

NUMBER  OP  SUPPLEMENTAL  FORMS 
ATTACHED:  □  ss/ 


FOR  LOCAL  OFFICE  USE  ONLY 


Q 


1  10/ 


I.D.  Cod« 

Research  Status 

T  .  .  1   C  .  .  2 


Stale      Local  AgarK:y 


~1 


Food  Stamp  Employment 
and 

Training  Program 

SUPPLEMENTAL  HOUSEHOLD 
INFORIMATION  FORIM 


FSP  Staff  Name. 


Date  of  Random  I   I   I  I   I   I  I   I  I 
Assignment 


1.  HOUSEHOLD  ROSTER 

Print  the  First,  Middle  Initial 
and  Last  name  of  all  members 
in  the  food  stamp  fiousehold. 

2.  RELATIONSHIP 
TO  APPLICANT 

iRc «  son       u  f  w  oinor  rotanvo 

03  K  daughter  08  «  unrelatod 

04  »  spouse  adult 

05  -I  father    09  » information 

06  »^  mother       cannot  be 

otAafned 

3.  SEX 
ENTER: 

1  nMale 
2=Female 

4.  AGE  LAST 
BIRTHDAY 

(If  less  than  one 
year,  enter  0). 

5.  MARITAL 
STATUS 

1  s  Married 

2  =  Dfvorced, 

Widowed 
or 

Separated 
3= Never  Married 

6. 

EXEMPTION 
STATUS 

1=»  Exempt 

2»Mandaloiy 

Participant 

7. 

VOLUNTEER 
STATUS 

t  =  Volunteer 

for 

ETP 
2  =s  Nonvolunteef 

9. 

15-16/ 

17/ 

18-19/ 

20/ 

21/ 

22/ 

10. 

23-24/ 

25/ 

26-27/ 

28/ 

29/ 

30/ 

11. 

31-32/ 

33/ 

34-35/ 

36/ 

37/ 

38/ 

12. 

41/ 

42-43/ 

44/ 



45/ 

46/ 

13. 

47-48/ 

49/ 

50-51/ 

52/ 

53/ 

54/ 

14. 

55-56/ 

57/ 

58-59/ 

60/ 

61/ 

62/ 

15. 

63^4/ 

65/ 

68^7/ 

68/ 

69/ 

70/ 

16. 

71. 72/ 

73/ 

74-75/ 

76/ 

77/ 

78/ 

Title 


FOR  LOCAL 

OFFICE 
USE  ONLY 


nz 


l.D.  Codt 

T  .    .  1   C  .  .  .  2 


m 

StSM 


1-1 


Food  Stamp  Employment 
and 

Training  Program 
SUPPLEMENTAL  BASELINE  INFORMATION  FORM 


FSP  SUtf  Nam*. 


Dat9  of  RaiKtom 
AiMignmant 


(COMPLETE  THE  ABOVE  INFORMATION  AS  IT  APPEARS  IN  THE  "FOR  LOCAL  OFFICE  USE  ONLY"  BOX  LOCATED  ON  SIDE  ONE  OF  FIRST  BASELINE  INFORMATION  FORM.) 


COMPLETE  THE  FOLLOWING  INFORMATION  FOR  EACH  MANDATORY  PARTICIPANT  OR 
VOLUNTEER  ASSIGNED  TO  PARTICIPATE  IN  THE  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  STUDY 


1, 


Last  Nam« 

2.  RoM«r  No:   I  11 

3.  List  any  nicknamaa 


First  Nam^iddla  Initial  yM4/ 


MaMan  Nama  (if  diffarant)  t^wn 


aoai/ 


13-14/16 


None 


1  KV 


]  m  [ 


4  teatal  Sacurtty 

Numbac 

IS- 17/  »aa/ 

$.  What  WAS  the  highest  grada  of  wcihooi  this  paraon  oompMatf? 

Laas  than  12  gradas  1    Soma  ooHaga  4 

High  school  Qraduata  2    CoUaga  graduata  S 

GEO  3  24/ 

5a  Other  than  high  school  did  thia  paraon  nscaiva  any  voca- 
tionai^achnicai  traintng?        Yea  1 

No   2 

isi 

6  >n  what  language  is  thia  parson  most  comtoflabte  carrying  on 
a  conversation?^  


9  Did  this  p«nK>n  have  « |0b  or  do  any  work  for  pay  in  the  paat 
12  mootlial 

Yes       ^  tri  How  nrtany  weeka  did  thj$  person  work  in  paat 

12  months.  fTl 

No,  last  wforK  was  over  a  year  ago  2 

No,  rMiver  arortwd,  3 

1 0.  For  ttia  paraon 's  current  (or  most  recant)  }ob  or  work  for  pay, 

compkHe  the  following: 
Currantty  holding  thia 

No   .  .  .  2  Job  andad 

MO.  VR, 
Usual  houm  par  weel<:    |    1    |  4v«ar 


Pay  betora  deductk>na: 


n 


1 


7.  Elhnk:  Group  (Circle  one): 


hour  

every  two  weeka  2    once  a  rnonth 

twice  a  month  3 


J  I  per 

47-53/ 
 4 

  5 

M/ 


White,  oon-Hlspantc 
Black.  rK>n<Hi8panic 
Hiapanic  


1  American  Indian  or 
Alaskan  Native 

2  Asian  or  Paclfk: 
lalandar  


S 


EMPLOVMENT  HISTORY 

8  Did  thia  person  do  any  work  for  pay  Umk  weeic? 

Yes  .  .  .  1  /34  How  many  hows?  I    1    I  9^ 

No,  but  had  a  job  


No,  but  was  tooking  tor  work  during  last  4  weeka 
No.  dtd  not  kxtk  during  laal  4  weeka .... 


2 
3 
4 


COMPLETE  ONLY  IF  THERE  ARE  ADDITIONAL  MANDATORY  PARTICIPANTS  OR  VOLUNTEERS. 


CARD  17  13^14/17 


1. 


Last  Name 
2  Roatar  Ho: 


First  Name/Middle  Initial  is-m; 


Maiden  Nanr>a  (if  different)  4fr4w 


S»41/ 


3  List  any  nldu^amee 


1  so/ 


mm 


CARD  18 
13-14/ta 


9  Did  this  person  have  a  jOb  or  do  any  work  far  pay  In  ttie 
12  montha? 


Yes 


4  Social  Security 

Number 

15-17/        i»-i«  ao-za/ 

5  V«/hai  was  the  higfieat  grade  of  achool  this  person  completed? 

Less  than  1 2  grades  1     Some  college  4 

High  school  graduate      .  2    College  graduate  5 

GEO  3  24/ 

Sa  Other  than  high  school  dM  this  person  receive  any  voca- 
ttonaiAechnicai  training?        Yes  i 

No  2 

w 

6.  In  what  iartguage  is  this  person  moat  comfortable  carrying  on 
a  conversatkxt?   


1  271  How  many  weeka  did  this  person  wort(  >n  past 


12  months  j 


No.  last  work  was  over  a  year  ago   2 

No.  rwer  worked,  .    3 

10  For  the  person's  current  (or  most  recent)  lOb  or  work  tor  pay, 

complete  the  foitowmg: 

CurrenKy  hoidlng  this  job? 

Yea  .    .  1  4af    

2  Job  ended  L  .  1    I  4i-t2/ 1  

MO  YR 

c 


No 

Usual  hours  per  week 


43^44/ 


20^32/ 


7.  Ethnic  Group  (Circle  one): 

While.  non-Hlspanic  1     American  Indian  or 

Alaskan  Native  . 


Pay  tMfore  dedix:tk)ns: 

hour   

every  two  weeks 
twice  a  month 


j__]„i.„,Lii  «i  .1..J 


par 


1 

2  orKS  a  month 
3 


4 

6 


Black,  non-Hispanic 
Hispanic  3 


2    Asian  or  Pacific 
islander  


5 

33/ 


EMPLOVMENT  HISTORY 

B  Old  this  person  do  any  work  tor  pay  laat  week? 

Yes     .1  34/  How  many  hours? 
No.  but  had  a  )00 

No,  but  w«s  kx>kino  for  work  during  last  4  weeks 
No,  dkj  not  kx>k  during  last  4  weeks 


Title 


TO  BE  READ  TO  CONTROL  GROUP  h 


ERS  OHLY 


Explanation  of  Participations 


EVALUATION  OP  THE  POOD  STAMP 
IPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  PROGRAM 


I  understand  that  (Nazne  of  local  food  stamp  site)  is  participating  in  an 
important  research  Study  that  will  help  to  determine  how  effective  the  new 
Food  Stamp  Employment  and  Training  Program  is  in  providing  employment 
assistance  to  Food  Stamp  recipients.    This  Study  is  authorized  by  Congress  and 
is  sponsored  by  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Service  of  the  U.S*  Department  of 
Agriculture*    I  voluntarily  agree  to  participate  in  this  Study  and  have  had 
the  following  things  explained  to  me: 

1.  If  I  am  determined  to  be  eligible  for  Food  Stamp  benefits  I  will  not 
be  receiving  Pood  Stamp  Employment  and  Training  Program  services  for  the  next 
12  months.    This  is  because  as  part  of  the  Study,  I  have  been  assigned  to  be 
in  what  is  known  as  a  control  group. 

2,  My  participation  in  this  Study  will  not  affect  my  eligibility  for 
Food  Stamp  benefits. 


Date: 


Signed: 


Name: 


(Please  Print) 


Address : 


Telephone  ( 


Food  Stamp  Program  Staff: 


( signature ) 
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Title  Page 
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Title  Page 


Tracking  Log 
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Title  Page 


Title 


STUDY  PARTICIPANT  TRACKING  LOG 


Name  of  Study  Site:   

Name  of  Local  Coordinator: 


Study 
ID  Code 

\ '  •'ft 

ADDlicant*s  Name 

Appl 1  cant's  SSN 
(6-14/) 

Study 
Status^ 
(c j  rc le 
one,  15/) 

Date  of 
Random 
Ass  i  Qn • 

Case  Number 
(16-25) 

Work  Registrant's  Name 

Roster 
Number 

Work  Rea  i  strant  • 
Social  Security 
Number 
(26-79/6x9 ) 

El igible 
for  FS? 
(circle 
one  flO/^ 

05041 

!  »  T 

2  «  C 

1  =  yes 

9  3:  no 

1 

1 

05042 

1  =  T 

2  =  C 

*   - 

 M.,    I..   1 

1  -  yes 

2  -  no 

1 

! 

J 

05043 

T    :=  T 

2  =  C 

)  =  yes 
2  =  no 

• 

05O44 

1  =  \ 

2  =  C 

1  yes 

2  =  no 
....I.  ., 

T  =  Treatment  Group;    C  -  Control  Group 


Title  Page 


>s.. 


Title  Page 


Initial  Site  Visit  Checklist 
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Title  Page 


Title  Page 


INITIAL  SITE  VISIT  CHECKLIST 


Study  Site 
State 


Date  of  Initial  Visit 


Name  of  Abt  Staff  Person 


Contact  Person 


Attendees  at  Meeting: 


Name 


Title 


1. 


2. 


3. 


4. 


5. 


Certif icat ion/Recert if ication  Information 

•  Where  are  FS  clients,  Public  Assistance  clients/General 
Assistance  clients  certified  and  recertified  (i.e.,  Public 
Assistance  unit,  Non-Public  Assistance  unit,  intake  unit,  on 
going  unit,  etc.)? 

•  Number  of  FS  clients  in  each  unit. 

•  Number  of  caseworkers  in  each  unit  that  process  FS  clients. 


•  What  is  the  physical/administrative  organization  of  units 
(i.e.,  are  units  in  separate  buildings,  spread  across  multiple 
floors,  etc.)? 

•  What  is  the  denial  rate  of  FS  applications? 
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Identification  of  work  registrants  for  the  FSETP 

•  Who  identifies  work  registrants? 

•  At  what  point  in  the  certif ication/recert if ication  process? 

•  Are  any  forms  completed  for  work  registrants  in  the 

certif ication/recertif ication  unit?  (Obtain  a  copy  of  any  form 
which  is  used.) 

•  Is  work  registrant  information  maintained  in  an  automated 
information  system? 


Volunteer  participation 

•  Are  volunteers  allowed  to  participate  in  FSETP? 

•  How  are  volunteers  referred  to  FSETP? 


J  I         Communications  between  certif ication/recert if ication  unit  and  the 

Employment  and  Training/FSETP  unit. 

•  How  are  mandatory  participants  and  volunteers  identified  by  the 
E  &  T/FSETP  unit? 

I     I         Organization  structure  of  the  FSETP 

•  Is  the  E  &  T  unit  organized  exclusively  for  FSETP  participants 
or  is  it  part  of  a  comprehensive  employment  unit? 

•  How  are  FSETP  clients  distinguished  from  other  employment  and 
training  program  participants? 

•  How  many  E  &  T  staff  persons  work  with  FSETP  clients? 

I     I  Notification  of  FSETP  requirements 

•  How  are  mandatory  FSETP  participants  informed  of  their  FSETP 
requirement? 

•  Who  initiates  contact  with  participants? 

•  By  what  means  (mail,  phone  call)  is  this  contact  made? 

•  What  is  the  time  period  between  FS  certif ication/recertif ica- 
tion and  contact  by  the  E  &  T  unit  notifying  FSETP  participants 
of  their  work  and  training  obligations? 
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Nonresponse  to  initial  FSETP  contact 

•  What  is  the  rate  of  nonresponse/**no-show"  to  initial  contact? 

•  What  are  the  follow-up  procedures  for  this  initial  nonresponse? 


"[        Initial  contact  with  mandatory  FSETP  participants 

•  What  occurs? 

•  In  group  setting  or  individual  contact? 

•  Are  clients  assessed/reassessed  to  determine  if  they  are 

"temporarily  excused"  or  job  ready? 

•  Does  initial  contact  determine  component  assignment? 


Participant  movement  through  FSETP 

•  What  components  are  offered? 

•  How  is  component  assignment  determined  (i»e.,  based  on 
individual  characteristics)? 

•  Do  all  participants  move  through  components  in  the  same 
sequence? 

•  What  is  the  time  period  for  participation  in  each  service 
component  of  the  FSETP? 

•  What  is  the  maximum  duration  of  FSETP  participation? 

•  Is  participation  between  components  staggered? 

Monitoring  of  FSETP  participants 

•  Who  monitors  participant's  progress  in  the  FSETP? 

•  Do  participants  visit/call-in  the  E  &  T  office  at  regular 
intervals? 

•  Are  individual  E  &  T  case  files  maintained? 

•  Are  monitoring  records  maintained?  (Obtain  copy  of  monitoring 
form  used. ) 
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Noncompliance  with  FSETP  regulations 

•  When  is  a  FSETP  participant  sanctioned  for  noncompliance? 

•  Who  begins  the  sanctioning  process? 

•  Do  the  E  &  T  workers  and  EWs  communicate  regarding  the 
sanctioning  process? 

•  Are  E  ^  T  workers  informed  of  the  outcome  of  the  sanctioning 
process? 

•  Who  is  primarily  responsible  for  sanctioning  clients? 
FSETP  data 

•  Date  the  FSETP  program  began. 

•  Number  of  participants  for  (the  most  recent  month  available) > 

•  Number  of  FSETP  volunteers  for  (the  most  recent  month 
available) » 

•  Does  this  data  represent  a  typical  month? 
Implementing  the  Evaluation 

•  Random  assignment  -  who  will  be  the  local  coordinator? 

•  Will  the  local  coordinator  be  accessible  to  all  caseworkers? 

•  Who  will  serve  as  a  back-up  to  the  local  coordinator? 

•  How  will  CPHF  be  transferred  to  the  FSETP  unit? 

•  How  long  should  CPHF  remain  in  the  case  folder? 

Second  site  visit  contact 

•  Who  will  serve  as  contact  at  the  local  agency  for  the  second 
site  visit? 
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Food  Stamp  Ewployment  jnd  Train tng  Pr oqn 


PftOGRA^M  OPE R^T  IONS  SNVENTORr 


State 


1  -5/ 

Loca  I 
Agency 

Batcn  /  6-7/ 
Card    i  a-9/01 


STATE  PLAN  iNTORMAnON 

(To  b«  filled  out  based  on  infonnation  avai labia 
from  the  Ftas  state  plan  before  being  given  to 
Abt  field  staff.) 


SECTION  t:     BACKGROUND  INFORKATION 


t ,    State  Code 


State  Name 

FNS  Region  _ 
State  Department  _ 
Name  of  Agency  within 
the  OepartRient 


2,    Estimated  Participant 
Flow  in  FY88 


3,    Percentage  of  State 
Part  ic  i pants  Who  Will 
Be  Volunteers  in  FY88 


16-17/ 


4,  Estimated  E  and  T 
Program  Cost 

in  FYSa 

EXCEPTION  CRtTERtA 

5.  Categor  ical 

Yes  I  1-1 

30-day  option 
Other  (Describe) 


18-25/ 


No  (  1-2 

1  1-^ 
I  1-6 


6.     In<j i  V iduat 

Ye5  {    J-1  No  I  1-2 

Chi  Id  care  [  1-1 

Transportatfoft  I  1-2 
Temporary  health 

Problews  {  1-3 

Other    (Describe)  i  1-6 


26/ 

27/ 
28/ 
29-30/ 
31-32/ 


33/ 

34/ 

35/ 

36/ 
37/ 
3a -39/ 
40-4!/ 


7,    REIMSURSEp^NT  of  participant  EXPtNSES 


Actual  expenses 


Average  rate 


(  1-1 


42/ 


$•    PROVISION  OF  SUPPORTIVE  SERVICES 


Ch  i ! d  care 
Transportation 
Other  (Describe) 


1-1 

;-2 

'-6 


43/ 
44/ 
45/ 

46/ 


lOCM  OPERATIONS  INFORMATION 
(To  be  filled  out  by  Abt  field  staff  during 
initial  site  visit  based  on  description  of 
actual   local  operations). 


SECTION  »:     B*CKGROUND  INFORMATION 


I.    Local  ioe'vcy  Code 


Location  Name 
Name  of  Loca I  S  t  te 


la.  Date  FSETP  Segan 


Mo 


0«y 


Year 


47-48         49-50  51-52 


2.  Actual  Number  of  E  and  T 
Program/^ ntr ants  in  month 
to  be  spec  i  f  i ed  53-57/ 

2b«  Estimated  Nofflber  of  E  and  T 

Program  Entrants  for  month  |  

to  be  spec ' f  *  ed  58-62/ 

3,  Percentage  of  E  and  T 
Participants  Who  Are  Volunteers 
in  month  to  be  speci  f  ied  63-64/ 


4.    E  and  T  Program  Cost  in 
month  to  be  specified 


65-70 


EXCEPTION  CRITERIA 


5#    (^tegor  icai 

Yes  I  1-1 

30-day  optlofl 
Other  (Describe) 


No  i  1-2 

I  1-1 
{  1-6 


71/ 

72/ 
73/ 
74-75/ 
76-77/ 


6,    Indi vidua f 

res  I  1-1 

Chi  id  care 
Transportation 
Temporary  health 
Prc^  I  ens 

Other    (Desert b«) 


IcARD  2:8-9/02 
No  I    1-2  10/ 


1-1 
-2 


(  1 


[  1-3 


tl/ 
\2/ 

13/ 
14/ 

15-16/ 
17-18/ 


7.    REIWftSE^CNT  OF  PARTICIPANT  EXPtNSES 


Actual  expense 


Average  rate 


[  1-1 


{  1-2 


19/ 


8,    PROVISION  OF  SUPPORTIVE  SERVIC£S 


Ch  i I d  care 
Transportation 
Other  (Describe) 


(  ! 


I-l 
)-2 
-6 


20/ 
21/ 
22/ 
23/ 
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CARO  2 

LOCAL  OPERATIONS  iNFOPHAflON 


9,  INTEGRATIOt^/CQO<?OtNATiON 

Is  the  £  and  T  Proqr^m  tntegrdte<j  and/or 
coordinated  with  other  programs? 

integrated  -  The  local  Food  Stamp  site 

operates  the  Food  Sta«p  E  and  r 
Prograii  jointly  with,  contracts 
with,  or  pays  another  agency  to 
provide  services  for  E  and  T 
Progra*  participants. 

coord ; nated  =  The  Food  5tamp  E  and  T  Program 

is  a  separate  and  distinct  program 
biit  has  sought  to  enlist  the 
cooperation  of  other  programs  through 
informal  or  formal  cooperative 
agreements. 

Check  one: 

integrated  {     )-l    coordinated    t     1-2    both  (  1-3 

neither        (     }-6    cannot  be        t     1-8  24/ 

determi  ne 


Identify  the  agency  ties)  that  the  FSETP  is 
integrated  and/or  coordinated  with: 


WIN/VIN  de«o  ...»  

25/ 

JTPA  ,  

26/ 

27/ 

28/ 

(Describe } 

29-50/ 
31-32/ 

33/ 

34/ 

35/ 

36/ 

(Describe) 

37/ 

List  the  names,  addresses  and  phone  numbers  of  all 
service  providers  other  than  the  local  Food  Stamp 
Si  te« 

Name   

Address 


Phone  No, 


Name 

Address 


Phon*  No* 


Neae 

Address 


Phono  No 


Name 

Address 


Phone  Ne. 


Title 


CARDS  3-4-5-6-7 


STATE  PLAN  i^tfORMATlON 


SECTION  I!:     S(:RVIC£  CONF  i  CURAT!  ON 
(Services  document e<3  as  operating  in  this 
geographic  area) 

1,    Job  Search  (individual) 


.OC*L  Of^RATiONS  INFORMATION 


I  1 

(check         (i  participants) 
if  yes)  39-45/ 
33/ 

2,    job  Search  Training 


(agency)  (igency  )  (agency) 
46-47/      48/49  50-5)/ 


I.  1 
52/ 

3,  Assessffvent 


53-59/ 


60-61/    62-63/  64-65/ 


{  ) 
66/ 


J  L 


67-73/  74-75/      76-77/  78-79/ 

4.    Work fare        |CARQ  3:     8 -9/03 | 


10/ 


11-17/ 


18-19/      20-21/  22-23/ 


5,  Work  Exper  ience 
[  1 


24/  25-31/ 
6.    EDtIC  (Total  ) 


32-33/      34-35/  36-37/ 


[  I 

38/  39-45/  46-47/      48-49/  50-51/ 

68.  eOUC  (ABE  or  Baste  Ed) 


C  I 
52/ 

6b,  EDUC  (ESL) 


53-59/ 


60-61/     62-63/  64-65/ 


66/ 


6c.  EDUC  (GEO) 


67-73/ 


74-75/      76-77/  78-79/ 


CARD  4:  S-9/04 


I 


10/ 


EOUC  (Other) 


1 1 -) 7/ 


18-19/      20-21/  22-23/ 


24/  25-31/ 
7,    V<X;  Training 


32-33/      34-55/  36-37/ 


(  } 

38/  39-45/ 
8*    Umbrella  Component 


a 


46-47/     48-49/  50-51/ 


I  no  r 


52/  53-59/  60-61/     62-63/  64-«5 

Subcomponents 


an  EH  nn  EH  EX3 1 


66-67/     68-69/     70-71/     72-73/     74-75/  76-77/ 


9.  0+her 


CARD  5:  8-9/05 


(specify) 


f  } 
10/ 


I  I 


11-17/  18-19/      20-21/  22-25/ 


SeCTiO*^  i!;     SERVICE  CONT  !  GURA  T  t  ON 


(Services  described  as  operating  in  this  geographic 
area ) 


;0b  Search  (individual) 


(  I 


(check          (0  participants)  (agency)  (agency)  (agency) 

if  yes)                  25-31/  52-33/  34-35/  56-37/ 
24/ 

2.    Job  Sea''ch  Training 


(  ] 
38/ 

3,  Assessment 


39-45/ 


46-47/    46-49/  50-51/ 


I  I 
52/ 


4.    Work  tare 


53-59/ 


60-61/      62-63/  64-65/ 


I  1 
66/ 


67-73/ 


74-75/      76-77/  78-79/ 


5,    Work  Experience 

I 


CARD  6:  8-9/06 


(  ) 
10/ 

6.    EDUC  (Total ) 


11-17/ 


18-19/      20-2!/  22-23/ 


i  I 

24/  25-31/  32-33/  34-35/ 

6a.  EDUC  (AK  or  Basic  Ed) 


56-37/ 


{  1 
38/ 

6b,  EDUC  (ESl) 


39-45/ 


46-47/     48-49/  50-51/ 


(  I 
52/ 


6c.  EDUC  (G£D) 


53-59/ 


60-61/     62-63/  64-65/ 


!  1 
66/ 


6<1.  EDUC  (Other) 


T  m  m 

^      ^  i  L      J  1  L 


67-73/ 


74-75/      76-77/  78-79/ 


CARD  7:  8-9/07 


1  I 
10/ 

7,    VOC  Training 


11-17/ 


18-19/     20-21/  22-23/ 


[  1 

24/  25-31/ 
8,    Umbrella  Component 


32-33/     34-35/  36-37/ 


(  I 
38/ 

Subcomponents 


m  EH  EI 


39-45/ 


46-47/     48«49/  50-51/ 


EH  Eo  EH  nn  EH  EH 

52-53/  54-55/  56-57/  58-59/  60-61/  62-63/ 
9,  Other 


{speci  ty ) 


I  .  II  I  I 


64/ 


65-71/ 


72-73/      74-75/  76-77/ 
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STATE  PLAN  iSfORMATlON 


CARD  8:  e-9/08 


StLECTEO  FEATURES  Qf  MODELS  (check  if  present) 


10,    fixed  Sequence  oi  Conponents  I  1-1 


11,    Assessment  Determines  Co*T!ponent     |  \~2 
Ass  i  gr.ment 


50/ 


11/ 


12.    Parricipar>t  C^o^ce       Component     {  j-5 


13.     TYPE  Of  MANDATORV  PARTICIPANT  SERVED 


FS/PA 

FS  onty      onfy  Both 
Applicants  only  (     i-1     {     ] -2     (  ]-3 


12/ 


On-Qoing  recipients 
on  I  y 

Both 


-2     [  )-3 


3/ 


M/ 


]-!     (     1-2     {     1-3  15/ 


3a.  Does  the  Food  Stamp  £  and  T  Program  onty  serve 
participants  who  are  determined  to  be  job  ready? 


Yes    I  I-l 


No 


-2 


16/ 


14.  Are  voJunteers  allowed  to  participa+c  in  Food  Stamq 
E  and  T? 


Yes    I  )-l 


No  (  1-2 


17/ 


15*    BRIEF  PI AGRAM/NARRATi VE  of  Model  expected  to  be 
operating  in  the  local  agency. 


ExMples : 


Ex  1 


Job  Search— ^ Job  Search  Training 
Individual  job  search  fot lowed  by  Job  Search 
Training  for  at  I  persons  not  successful  in 
finding  a  Job, 


Ex  2 


Job  Search  Training 
^ Work fare 
^Referral  to  JTPA 


Individual  assessment  to  determine  whether  the 
person  Is  job  ready  (Job  Search),  needs  «ihliiuai 
training  to  to  find  a  job  (Job  Search  Trelntng), 
or  needs  more  intensive  services* 


CARO  8 


.OCAL  OPERATIONS  INFORMATION 


SELECTED  FEATURES  OF  MOOeLS  (check  if  present) 


to,    Fixed  Sequence  of  Components 


!       1  -  ! 


18. 


n.    Assessment  Determines  Component  (  ]-2 

Ass ( gnmcnt 


?2.    Participant  Choice  of  Cc^nponent         [  .-3 


13.     rrPE  Of  MANDATORY  PARTICiPANT  SERVED 


19/ 


20/ 


FS/PA 
F  S  on  I  y      on  I  y 
App! icants  only  [     ]-l        [  )-2 


Both 

(  i-3 


2!/ 


On-goi  ng  rec  i  pi ents 

on  t  y 

Both 


[  1-1 


{  1-2 


(  1-2 


-3  22. 


23/ 


13a.  Does  the  food  Stamp  E  and  T  Program  only  serve 
participants  who  are  determined  to  be  -ob  ready' 


Yes    I  }-i 


Ho    I  1-2 


24/ 


14,  Are  volunteers  allowed  to  participate  in  Food  Stamp 
E  and  T? 


Yes    I  I-l 


No     I  1-2 


25/ 


15,    BRIEF  DIAGRAH/NARRATI VE  of  each  Model   found  to  be 
operating  in  the  local  agency, 

EKamp(es: 

Ex  1       Job  Search^ — ^Job  Search  Training 

individual  Job  search  followed  by  Job  Search 
Training  for  all  persons  not  successful  in 
f  inding  a  job. 

Ex  2       Assessment;—-^ Job  Search 

^^^Job  Search  Training 
V|workfar« 

Re ferret  to  JTPA 

Individual  assessment  to  determine  whether  the 
person  is  Job  ready  (Job  Search),  needs  minimum 
training  to  to  find  a  Job  (Job  Search  Training), 
or  needs  more  Intensive  services. 
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STATE  PLAN  INFORMATION 


LOCAL  OPeRAnONS  tNfOftMATiON 


CARD 


16,    Local  0;ver5ity  Expected         I     1-1  26/ 


17,    Geographic  Scope 


Statewide  I     1-1  27/ 

Number  of  Counties 

T  !  '  r 

(if  not  Statewide)  |     {     j  [ 

28-30/ 

List  Names  of  Counties  Below: 


16,    LEVEL  OF  SERVICE 


To  wHat  degree  were  the  services  described  as  operating  in  the  local  site  available  to 
FS  recipients  prior  to  the  Food  Stamp  £  and  T  Program?    tChcck  all  that  apply) 


Same 
Serv  ice 
as  Foo4j 
Stamp  £ 
and  T 
Program 

Food 
Stamp 
E  and  T 
Service 
is  New 

Prior 
Service 
is  No 
longer 
Avai  table 
in  Food 
Stamp  £ 
and  T 
Program 

Food 
Stamp 
E  and  T 
Serv  icft 
i  s  More 
Extens  i  ve 

Food 
Stamp 
E  and  T 
Service 
is  Less 
Extensi  ve 

San>« 

Agency 
Admi  n- 
isters 

Oi  f ferent 
Agency 
Adini  n- 
isters 

Job  Search 

{  )-1 

(  1-2 

t     1-3  31/ 

I     }-2  32/ 

(  1-1 

I     1-2  33/ 

Job  Search  Training 

1  1-1 

{  1-2 

(     j-3  34/ 

f     1-2  35/ 

[  1-1 

1     1-2  36/ 

Work  fare 

(  }-1 

I  1-2 

[     1-3  37/ 

(     }-2  38/ 

t  1-1 

I     1-2  39/ 

Work  Experience 

1  1-1 

I  1-2 

(     1-3  40/ 

t     1-2  41/ 

1  1-1 

(     1-2  42/ 

Education  (ABE  or  Basic) 

(  l-l 

1  1-2 

{     1-3  43/ 

{     1-2  44/ 

C  1-1 

(     1-2  45/ 

Education  (ESL) 

r  J-t 

I  1-2 

I     1-3  46/ 

I     1-2  47/ 

t  1-1 

C     1-2  48/ 

Education  (GEO) 

{  1-1 

t  1-2 

I     1-3  49/ 

{    }-2  50/ 

(  1-1 

1     1-2  51/ 

Education  (Other) 

{  1-1 

[  1-2 

I     1-3  52/ 

{     1-2  53/ 

\  1-1 

1     1-2  54/ 

VOC  Training 

(  1-1 

t  1-2 

t     1-3  55/ 

1     1-2  56/ 

\  1-1 

\     1-2  57/ 

Ufflbrelfa  exponent  i 

i  i-r 

f  1-2 

(    i-3  58/ 

f    1-2  59/ 

i  }-T 

{     1-2  60/ 

Other 

i  1-1 

(  1-2 

I     1-3  61/ 

(     1-2  62/ 

I  1-1 

I     }-2  63/ 

Expl ain: 
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CARD  8-9 


ST  An   PLAN  iM^ORM.ATiOJ 


SECTION  Mi:  ADDiTiONAL  PeSCRiPTtpN  CO^PC'NENTS 
(Pr  i  mary  Mode  1  On  i  y  > 

1,     individuaf   Job  Search 


Number  of  employer  Contacts  Required 
Number  of  Hours  (Level  of  Effort) 
Number  of  WeeKs  L ricomDassea  iOuration  > 
Number  of  Agency  Reporting  Visits  Peqyfred 
2.     Job  Search  Trainir^g 


nn 

64-65/ 


66-68/ 


69- 

-70/ 

71-72/ 


iCARD  9: 


Number  of  Weeks  Encompassed 


13-15/ 


J6'1?/ 


$eC^!ON=  ff?-     ^OOfTfONAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  COWPONENTS 


i,    individuai  Job  Search 


NgmDer  of  Empioyer  Contacts  Required 


Number  of  Hours  (Level  of  Effort) 


Numoer  of  Weeks  Encompassed  (Duration? 


!8- 19/ 

ULJJ. 
EXi 

2  3-r4/ 


T — r 


Number  o*  Agency  Reporting  Visits  Requi'-ed    j  [ 

25-26/ 

7 ,    job  Search  Training 


Number  of  Weeks  Encompassed 
3,    Work  fare 

Number  of  Positions  developed 

Number  of  Days  Encompassed 
*•    >''o'''k  Experience 

Number  of  position  developed 

Number  of  Days  Encoflipassed 

5,  Education  (ABC  or  BASIC  E0> 
Number  of  Hours 

NwBber  of  Days  Encompassed 

6,  Education  (ESI) 
Nuffl&er  of  Hours 

Ngmber  of  Days  Encompassed 

7,  Education  (G£D> 
Ntttttber  of  Hours 

Number  of  Days  Encompassed 

8,  Education  (Other) 
Number  of  Hours 

NumDer  of  Days  Encompassed 


Number  of 

Hours 

■ 

._ 

Number 

of 

Hours 

10- 

>12/ 

27- 

-29/ 

Number  of 

Days  Encompassed 

Numoer 

of 

Days  Encompassed 

1 

30-32/ 


33-3-1/ 


35-39/ 


40-42/ 


43-47/ 


48-50/ 


51- 

-54/ 

55 

-58/ 

59-62/ 


□ 


63-65/ 


I  I  I  I  I 


66-69/ 


70-72/ 


73-76/ 


77-79/ 
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STATE  PLAN  iNfOftMATfON 


.OCAL  OPfRATiONS  INFORMATION 


SECTION  I  I  I  •■  ADDtTtQfjAL  OeSCRiPTtON  OF  COWPQNENTS 
(Prima''y  Model  Gmy) 


CARD  !0  8-9/10 


SECTION  If!:     ADDITIONAL  Of  SCR » PT tON  OF  COMPONENTS 


Vqc ,  Tr jiniqg 


NumDer  of  Hours 


10-13/ 


Number  o<  Days  EncoTpassed 


Descr'be  Sarure  of  training; 


14- '-6/ 


classroon  trairiing  (  1-1  17/ 
on-the-job  training  {     i-2  18/ 

10.  Other 

Descr  i  be : 


Number  of  Hours  j     f     |  [ 

19-22/ 


Number  of  Days  Encompassed  j  [_J  

23-23/ 
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STATE  PLAN  I ^f FORMATION 


FISCAL  YEAR  1988  PLANNING  LEVELS 


CARDS  10-U 


Title  Page 


Average  Monthly  FS  recipients 
Estimated  number  of  vork  registrants 
Estimated  number  of  E  &  T  participants 
Estimated  number  of  voluntary  E  ^  T  participants 
Total  E  &  T  Program  Costs 
E  &  T  lOOZ  grant  funds 


_  ,  ^ 


Funds  exceeding  grant,  at  50-50  rate 
Total  participant  reimbursement  funds 
Participant  reimbursement  funds  at  50-50  rate 
Participant  reimbursement  funds,  1001  State  (>  $25) 
Workfare  Section  20,  50-50  rate 
Enhanced  Workfare,  lOOX  Federal 


L_LJ_L 


T  T 


26-33/ 


1 — \ — r 

i       I  : 


42-49/ 


50-57 


58-65/ 


...  J  , 

1 

i 

66-73/ 


CARD  11:  8-9/11 


10-17/ 


18-25/ 

zn 


26-33/ 


34-Al/ 


42-49/ 


Title 


INSTRUCTIONS 


SECTION  II  CODES 

Place  a  1  in  the  first  column  for  each  component  chat  is  offered. 

If  available,  record  the  number  of  participants  expected  to  be  served  by 

each  component  each  month. 

Record  the  appropriate  operating  ai^ency  code(s)  for  each  component. 


01 

Local  Food  Stamp  Site 

02 

Department  of  Employment  Service 

03 

WIN  or  WIN  Demo 

OA 

JTPA 

05 

Education  agency 

06 

Community  based  organ l/.ar  i on 

07 

Private  contractor 

08 

Other 

09 

Unknown 
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Client  Participation  History  Form 


Title 


Food  Stmp  Eaploymcftt  M  Trtlntng  ^oqrm 
CLIENT  PARTlCiPATiON  Hi$TOf^  FORM 


1-5/ 

6-7/ 

10-12/ 


i .0.  Cod« 


Stct« 
Cod« 


LoCii  A^ncy 
Cod* 


FSCTP  Partlclpent  Nm  (last,  first.  Ml)  17-34/ 


Social  S»<:urfty  Hxjt^r  35-43/ 


CaM  NiMO*r  44-55/ 


Ch«clc  ona: 

[      l-l    Mandatory  E  and  T     |     |-2   Voluntary  E  and  T  56/ 


ACTIVlTlE$/ACT>ONS 

Racord  baton  the  data  of  each  program  activlty/actlofl,  a  briaf  dascription,  and  the  appropriate  code, 
(Use  only  one  code  for  each  line*) 


04 

M 

ite 

0 

Activity   {descripf ioA) 

Act  i  vi  ty 
Code 

57-56.59-60,61-62 

63-64.65-66,67*66 

69-70,7f-72,73-74 
75-76,77-76,79-60 
[CARD  15-16/02] 

17-18,19-20,21*22 

23-24,25-26.27*26 

29-30.31-32,33-34 

35-36,37-38,39-40 

41-42,43-44,45-46 

47-48,49-50,51-52 

53-54,55-56,57-58 

59-60.61-62,63-64 

65-66,67-68,69-70 
71-72.73-74.75-76 
ICARO  15-16/03 


17-18. t9-20,2f-22 
23-24.25-26,27-26 
29-50,5t-52,33-34 
35-36,37-38,39-40 
4t-42. 43-44, 45-46 
47-48,49-50.51-52 
53-54,55-56,57-56 


ATTACH  SUPPtEICNTAt  FORM  IF  AOOlTiONAl  SPACE  IS  WgUiREO, 
»M«R  OF  $UPPU>CMTAL  FORMS  ATTACHEOi  59/ 


Expires  4, 

ACTIVITY  ooces 

Batch  #: 13-14 
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Card  #:15-16/01 


Assess—nt  Interview 

10  •   Assessment  interview  scheduled 

11  "    Assessaent  Interview  conducted 

12  •    Assessment  interview  rescheduled 

Assigned  to  a  Service  Component 


20  • 

21  « 

22  « 

23  • 

24  • 

25  • 

26  « 

27  - 
26  • 

29  « 

30  • 

31  » 


Job  Search  (individual  ) 

Job  Search  Training  or  Job  Club 

Morkfare 

Mork  Experience 

Education  {ABE  or  Basic  E0> 

Education  (ESL) 

Education  (GEO) 

Education  (Other) 

Vocational  Training  -  classrooai 

train  i  ng 

Vocational  Training  -  on-the-job 
trai  n  i  ng 

^ocat  ioftai  Training  -  other 
Other 


Provision  of  Support >ve  Services  through  FSi 

40  «    Oay  care 

41  s     Tr^osporf at  ion 

42  =  Other 

Participation  in  a  Service  (Component 


50 
51 
52 

Othe 


60 
61 
62 
63 

inte 


70 

71 

72 
73 

74 

75 
76 


(Commenced  Participation 
Participation  Rescheduled 
C^pleted  Component 

E  and  T  Program  Contacts 


Eaipioyment  referral 
Job  search  monitoring  visit 
Other  call -In  tor  office  visit 
Other  contacts 

ruptiofl  or  Exit  from  the  FSEH' 


Stopped  receiving  Food  Stamp 
Benef  i  ts 

Completed  al t  FSETP 
reauirements 
tnf9r94  employment 
Interruption  of  participa- 
tion for  personal  reasons 
Determined  exempt  or 
temporarily  excused 
Other 

Reason  unknown 


Feltyre  to  Coopmrate 


80 
81 
82 
63 


84 

85 
86 

87 


•tio  show**  for  assessment 
Failed  to  verify  health  problem 
^kt>  thou"  for  service  component 
Failed  to  complete  Job  search 
requirement  or  to  regularly 
attend  other  component 
Refused  a  job  referral  or  Job 
offer 

Quit  a  Suitable  Job  without  cause 
Other 

Reason  Unknown 


Actions  Taken  for  Woncooperat ion 
With  the  F5ETP  Requirements 


90 
91 

92 

93 

94 

95 
96 
97 

98 

99 


Notification  of  work  registrant 

Oatermi nation  of  good  cause  for 

noncooparation 

No  goo4  cause  found  for 

noneooparatiOA 

Notice  of  Adverse  Action  sent 
to  work  rtgitfrsnf 
Tereinatlon  of  Benefits 
Rerticipant  files  appeal 
Iteinstatement  of  benefits 
Ho  good  cause  found  for 

Denial  of  Carti f Icat Ion 
(appi Icants  only) 
Other 
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U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Food  and  Nutrition  Service 

EVALUATION  OF  FOOD  STAMP  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  PROGRAM 

FIRST  FOLLOWUP  INTERVIEW 

INTRODUCTION: 

Hello,  I'm  (YOUR  NAME)  of  Westat  a  private  research  company.  We  are  doing  a  survey  for  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  I'd  like  to  speak 
wttti  (NAME)  please. 

The  survey  is  being  conducted  to  obtain  information  about  people's  experiences  with  the  services  provided  by  the  Food  Stamp  Program.  It  is  also 
concerned  with  people's  work-related  experiences  and  their  efforts  to  find  work. 

\A/hi}e  your  participation  in  this  study  is  voluntary,  your  help  and  cooperatk>n  wilt  enable  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  improve  programs  which 
assist  people  who  receive  food  stamps. 

Before  we  begin,  I  warrt  to  assure  you  that  your  answers  and  all  {reformation  that  would  permit  Identiftcatlon  of  you  and  your  family  wilt  be  kept 
confidential  in  accordance  with  the  Privacy  Act  of  1974.  Any  government  benefits  you  may  receive  will  not  be  affected  in  any  way  by  your 
participation  in  the  interview. 


CASE1D#:    I  I  I  I  I  j 

DATE  INTERVIEW  CONDUCTED:   I  |  

MONTH  DAY  YEAR 

INTERVIEWER'S  NAME:    10  #: 


TIMEBEGAN:    |  |  |:|  |  |  AM 

PM 

START  OF  INTERVIEW: 

To  begin  the  interview.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  few  questions  about  the  people  in  your  household. 
OPEN  ASSIGNMENT  FOLDER  AND  ASK  QUESTIONS  IN  SECTION  A  -  HOUSEHOLD  COMPOSITION. 


0MB  #; 
Expires: 
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SECTION  B  -  UBOR  FORCE  ACTIVITIES 


The  n«xt  questions  are  about  your  work  experiences  since  (BASEUNE  DATE).  In  answering  the  questions,  please  Include  any  full  or  part-time  jobs 
which  have  lasted  one  week  or  more,  including  any  self-employed  jobs.  Also  Include  any  work  in  a  family  business  or  farm  whether  paid  or 
unpaid.  Don't  include  any  workfare  or  work  experience  jobs  you  may  have  been  assigned  to  in  order  to  keep  receiving  food  stamps  or  other 
government  benefits. 

•  FOLD  OUT  EMPLOYMENT  CHART.  BEFORE  CONTINUING,  WRITE  IN  NAMES  OF  MONTHS  STARTING  WITH  BASELINE  MONTH 

AND  ENDING  WITH  MONTH  OF  INTERVIEW.  WRITE  IN  BASEUNE  DATE  AND  INTERVIEW  DATE.  DRAW  HORIZONTAL  ARROW  TO 
BASEUNE  DATE  AND  TO  INTERVIEW  DATE 


B-2.        According  to  Information  we  received  from  the  food  stamp  office,  you  had  a  job  around  the  (WEEK)  of  (MONTH).  (SEE  ASSIGNMENT 
FOLDER  FOR  WEEK  AND  MONTH).  SHOW  CALENDAR 

Is  that  correct? 

YES,  HAD  JOB   1 

NO.  DIONT  HAVE  JOB   2  (B-7) 

B^.        Are  you  still  working  at  that  job?  A  SERIES  OF  JOBS  WHICH  LASTED  A  WEEK  OR  MORE  THROUGH  A  SINGLE  JOB  CONTRACTOR 
SHOULD  BE  COUNTED  AS  ONE  JOB.  THIS  ALSO  APPUES  TO  MIGRANT  FARM  WORKERS. 

YES   1  (B^5) 

NO   2 

B-4.       When  did  you  leave  that  job? 

.       RECORD  END  DATE  OF  JOB  ON  EMPLOYMENT  CHART. 

•       DRAW  HORIZONTAL  UNE  FROM  BASEUNE  DATE  TO  END  DATE  OF  JOB.      }  {B-6) 
m      DRAW  SHORT  VERTICAL  UNES  AT  EACH  END  OF  HORIZONTAL  UNE. 


B-5.  INTERVIEWER: 


DRAW  HORIZONTAL  UNE  ON  EMPLOYMENT  CHART  FROM  BASEUNE  DATE  TO  INTERVIEW  DATE. 
DRAW  SHORT  VERTICAL  UNES  AT  EACH  END  OF  HORIZONTAL  UNE. 
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BS.        What  (was/Is)  the  name  of  the  company  or  employer  you  (wor1(  for/work&d  for  then)7 

m      WRITE  EMPLOYER'S  UAMB  ON  HORIZONTAL  UNE. 

DATE  DATE 
EXAMPLE:  '  EMPLOYER 


B-7.  Prom  (BASELINE  DATE)  until  now,  did  you  have  any  (ottmrj  paid  jobs  lasting  for  a  week  or  more,  either  full-time  or  part-time?  A  SERIES 
OF  JOBS  WHICH  LASTED  A  WEEK  OR  MORE  THTOUGH  A  SINGLE  JOB  CONTRACTOR  SHOULD  BE  COUNTED  AS  ONE  JOB.  THIS 
ALSO  APPUES  TO  MIGRANT  FARM  WORKERS. 

YES   1 

NO   2  (B-11) 


B-d.       When  did  you  begin  working  on  (that  job/the  rmxt fob)  you  had? 

6^.       When  dkj  you  leave? 

B-10.      What  (was/Is)  your  employer's  name? 

•  RECORD  JOB  ON  EMPLOYMENT  CHART  BY  DRAWING  HORIZONTAL  UNE  FROM  START  DATE  TO  END  DATE  OR  TO  DATE  OF 
INTERVIEW.  BE  SURE  TO  RECORD  EMPLOYER'S  NAME  AND  DRAW  VERTKyu.  UNES  AT  BEGINNING  AND  ENDING  DATES, 

•  IF  PARTICIPANT  WAS  WORKING  AT  MORE  THAN  ONE  JOB  AT  THE  SAME  TIME,  DRAW  AN  ADDITIONAL  LINE  BENEATH  AND 
PARALLEL  TO  THE  FIRST,  ON  THE  EMPLOYMENT  CHART.  SO  THAT  THE  CHART  SHOWS  EVERY  JOB  WORKED  DURING  THE 
ENTIRE  PERIOD. 

m  CONTINUE  ASKING  'Anv  Other  jobs  during  this  oeriod?"  and  questions  b-b  -  b-io  until  the  response  to  the 
QUESTION.  "Any  other  Jobs  during  this  period?*  is  "no/ 


B-11. 

INTERVIEWER  CHECK:  ARE  ANY  JOBS  RECORDED  ON  EMPLOYMENT  CHART? 

YES  

  1 

NO  

  2  (8-31,  p.  8) 

Title 


CURRENT  OR  MOST  RECENT  JOB:                      1  ^  M  1 

B-12.       .       RECORD  START  AND  END  DATE  FOR  EACH  JOS 
FROM  EMPLOYMENT  CHART   PUTTING  MOST 
RECENT  JOB  IN  RRST  COLUMN,  SECOND  MOST 
RECENT  IN   SECOND  COLUMN.   ETC.  USE 
SUPPLEMENT  BOOKLET  IF  MORE  THAN  3  JOBS. 

•       IF  TWD  OR  MORE  CURRENT  OR  MOST  RECENT 
JOBS,  ASK:     'On  whicti  of  your  {currant/most 
recent)  jobs  (do/did)  you  work  the  most  hours  per 
week?" 

■       ENTER  THE  DATES  FOR  THAT  JOB  IN  CURRENT 
OR  MOST  RECENT  JOB  COLUMN.    IF  EQUAL 
HOURS  PER  JOB,  ENTER  THE  JOB  HELD  THE 
LONGEST  IN  CURRENT  OR  MOST  RECENT  JOB 
COLUMN.    ENTER  THE  SECOND  CURRENT  OR 
MOST  RECENT  JOB  IN  THE  SECOND  COLUMN. 

.       RECORD  EMPLOYERS  NAME(S)  IN  APPROPRIATE 
COLUMN  IN  B-13.   ASK  QUESTIONS  B-13  -  B-25 
(B-13  -  B-30  FOR  1ST  COL)  FOR  EACH  JOB 
BEFORE  GOlfsKS  TO  NEXT. 

FROM:               t  1 

MONTH      DAY  YEAR 

TO:                    1  1 

MONTH     DAY  YEAR 

&-13.      Now  1  would  like  to  ask  you  some  questions  about  your 
job  at  (EMPLOYER): 

EMPLOYER'S  NAME 

B-1 4.      (Are  you/Wem  you)  paid  by  the  hour  on  this  job? 

IF  FAMILY  OWNED  BUSINESS  OR  FARM  (B-IS)  PROBE 
FOR  WHETHER  UNPAID. 

YES   1 

NO                                                              2  (B-20) 

NO,  UNPAID  FAMILY  MEMBER                          3  (B-26) 

B-15.       Between  (START/BASEUNE  DATE)  and  {END  DATE/now). 
how  many  hours  per  week  (do  you/did  you)  usually  work 
on  this  joD,  not  oountinQ  overtime  hours? 

1    1  1 

#  HOURS  PER  WEEK 

B-16.      What  (is  your/was  your)  usuai  hout\y  rate  of  pay  before 
deductions,  not  including  any  over^me  pay,  during  the 
period  from  (START/BASEUNE  DATE)  to  (END  DATE/ 
now)? 

$  1       1       1  •  1       t       1           PER  HOUR 
DON'T  KNOW   9998 

B-1 7.      (Do  you/Did  you)  work  any  overtime  hours  on  that  job? 

YES   1 

NO                                                                 2  fB-24) 

B-18.      Between  (START/BASEUNE  DATE)  and  (END  DATE/now), 
on  average,  how  many  hours  of  overtime  (do  you/did  you) 
work  per  week  on  this  job? 

1    1  1 

#  HOURS  PER  WEEK 
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SECOND  MOST  reCENT  JOB: 


THIRD  MOST  RECENT  JOB: 


FROM: 


J  L 


MONTH     DAY  YEAR 


FROM: 


J  L 


MONTH     DAY  YEAR 


TO: 


MONTH     DAY  YEAR 


TO: 


MONTH     DAY  YEAR 


EMPLOYERS  NAME 

YES   1 

NO    2 

NO.  UNPAID  FAMILY  MEMBER   3 

I    I  I 

#  HOURS  PER  WEEK 

$  I  1  I  •  I  I  I  PER  HOUR 
DONT  KNOW  9996 


EMPLOYER'S  NAME 

YES   1 

NO   2  (B-20) 

NO,  UNPAID  FAMILY  MEMBER   3    (NEXT  JOB) 

OR  8-32) 

I    I  1 

#  HOURS  PER  WEEK 

$  I  I  I  •  I  I  I  PER  HOUR 
DONT  KNOW   9996 

YES   1 

NO   2  (8-24) 

I    I  I 

#  HOURS  PER  V\^EK 


(B-20) 
(NEXT  JOB 
(^B-32) 


YES 
NO  . 


1 
2 


(8-24) 


I       I  I 
#  HOURS  PER  WEEK 
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CURRENT  OR  MOST  RECENT  JOB: 

1  0  !  1  ! 

B-19.      How  were  you  paid  for  overtime  work? 

STRAIGHT  TIME   1 

TIME  AND  ONE-HALF   2 

DOUBLE  TIME  ,   3 

OTHER:  SPECIFY   4 

(B-24) 
(B-24) 
(B-24) 
(B-24) 

8-20.      How  often  (are  yov/wem  you)  paid  on  this  job? 

END  OF  EACH  DAY   01 

ONCE  A  WEEK  0^ 

a^E  EVERY  TWO  WEEKS   03 

TWTCEAMWTH....   04 

ONCE  A  MONTH   05 

OTHER  (SPEOFY)  06 

(B-23) 
(B-23) 
(B-23) 
(B-22) 

&-21.      Between  (START/BASEUNE  DATE)  and  (END  DATE/now), 
on  average^  how  many  days  per  week  (do  you/did  you) 
work  on  this  job? 

1  1 

DAYS  PER  WEEK 

(B-23) 

B-22.      AJtogether,  what  was  the  total  amount  you  earned  before 
deductions  on  that  job  between  (START/BASELINE  DATE) 
and  (END  DATE/now)?  Please  include  any  overtime  pay 
and  tips  you  received. 

$1    1    M    1    1  1 

TOTAL  AMOUNT 

(B-26) 

8-23.      Between  (START/BASEUNE  DATE)  and  (END  DATE/now). 
what  (is  your/was  your)  average  pay  per  pay  period 
b«fore  deductions,  including  average  overtime  pay? 

$1    1    I.I    1    1  1 

PER  PAY  PERIOD 

B-24.      (Do  you/Did  you)  receive  any  tips  or  bonuses  on  this  job 
that  you  have  not  already  toid  me  about? 

YES   1 

NO   2 

(B-26) 

B-25,      On  average,  how  much  (do  you/did  you)  receive  in  tips 
and  bonuses  t>etween  (START/BASEUNE  DATE)  and 
(END  DATE/now)? 

$1    1,1    1    1  1 

PER  WEEK   1 

PER  MONTH   2 

TOTAL  AMOUNT   3 

B-26.      What  kind  of  business  or  industry  (is  this/mis  that)7 
EXAMPt^  SHOE  STORE,  DAIRY  FARM,  CAR  WASH. 
PRIVATE  FAMILY 

PTOBE:  What  do  they  make  or  do? 

i 
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SECOND  MOST  RECENT  JOB: 


THIRD  MOST  F^CENT  JOB: 


STRAIGHT  TIME   l 

TIME  AND  ONE-HALF   2 

DOUBLE  TIME   3 

OTHER  SPECIFY   4 


(B-24) 
(8-24) 
(B-24) 
(B-24) 


STRAIGHT  TIME   1  {B-24) 

TIME  AND  ONE-HALF   2  (B-24) 

DOUBLE  TIME    3  (B-24) 

OTHER:  SPECIFY   4  (B-24) 


END  OF  EACH  DAY   01 

ONCE  A  WEEK                                       02  (8-23) 

ONCE  EVERY  TWO  WEEKS                         03  (B-23) 

TWICE  A  MONTH.                                     04  (B-23) 

ONCE  A  MONTH                                      05  (8-23) 

OTHER  (SPECIFY)                                     06  (8-22) 


e^D  OF  EACH  DAY   01 

O^CEAWEEK                                         02  (B-23) 

ONCE  EVERY  TWO  WEEKS                          03  (B-23) 

TWICEAMC^fTH                                        04  (B-23) 

ONCE  A  MONTH                                         05  (B-23) 

OTHER  (SPECIFY)                                      06  (B-22) 


l_J 


DAYS  PER  WEEK 


(8-23) 


DAYS  PER  WEEK 


(B-23) 


$1    I  I.L 


TOTAL  AMOUNT 


(NEXT  JOB 
OR  8-32) 


TOTAL  AMOUNT 


(NEXT  JOB 
ORB<52) 


$1    I    I.I    I    I  I 


PER  PAY  PERIOD 


$1    I    I.I    I  I 

PER  PAY  PERIOD 


YES 
NO  . 


1 
2 


(NEXT  JOB 
OR&32) 


YES 

NO  . 


1 
2 


(NEXT  JOB 
OR  8-32) 


■    ,  I 

PER  WEEK   1 

PER  MONTH   2 

TOTAL  AMOUNT    3 


(NEXT  JOB 
OR  8-32) 


$LJ  ,1    I  I 

PERWEEK    1 

PER  MONTH    2 

TOTAL  AMOUNT   3 


(NEXT  JOB 
OR  B-32) 
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CURRENT  OR  MOST  RECENT  JOB: 


B-27.      What  kind  of  work  (Wem  you/am  you)  doing? 

EXAMPLE:  STOCK  CLERK,  FARMER  TYPIST,  BABY 
SITTER 

PROBE  FOR  CLEAR  AND  DESCRIPTIVE  JOB  TITLE. 


B-28.      What  wara  your  most  important  activitiaa  or  dutias? 
WE  WANT  JOB  DESCRIPTION 

PTOBE  FOR  VERBS  AND  NOUNS  THAT  DESCRIBE 
ACTMTlEa  EX:  MAKES  PIZZAS,  CLEANS  UP  TABLES. 
OroERS  SUPPUES. 


B-29.      Now  I  hava  soma  quastk>ns  about  axtra  axpensas  you 
may  hava  (had)  in  ordar  to  work  on  this  job.  (Do/Did)  you 
hava  to  buy  any  spacial  things  such  as  tools,  uniforms,  or 
anything  alsa  aspadally  for  that  'fob7 
(SPECIFY): 


YES 
NO  . 


How  much  did  you  hava  to  pay  for 
thosa  things  altogether? 


1 
2 


B30.       In  ordar  to  work  on  this  job  (do/did)  you  have  axtra 
expanses  for: 


b. 


Transportation  costs,  such  as  gas  money,  bus  or 
train  fare? 

Daycare  or  baby  sitting  costs? 


c.        Any  other  expenses  (SPECIFY)? 


How  much  (do/did)  you  usually  have 
to  pay  per  week  for  the  additional 
(EXPENSE)? 


YES   i->  $1111 

NO   2 

YES   i^>      $  , 

NO   2 

YES   1— >  $ 

NO   2 

YES   1       NEXT  JOB 

NO   2      OR  B-32. 


B-31 .      (Do/Did)  you  have  any  health  insurance  at  this  job? 
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8-32,      Since  {8ASEUNE  DATE)  did  you  earn  any  money  from  odd  iob%  or  any  other  activities  that  we  haveni  already  talked  about? 

YES   1 

NO   2  (8-34) 

8-33.      Altogether,  how  much  did  you  earn  from  odd  jobs  or  any  other  activities  since  (BASELINE  DATE)? 
IF  NECESSARY.  PPOBE  FOR  ESTIMATE. 

$LJ  .1111 

DONT  KNOW   9998 


B-34. 

Now  1  would  like  to  ask  vou  about  last  week.  What  were  vou  doInQ  most  of  last  week:  workinq.  keeping  house,  going  to 

school  or  something  else? 

WORKING  

1 

(B-36) 

WITH  A  JOB  BUT  NOT  AT  WORK  

2 

LOOKING  FOR  W)RK  

3 

KEERfKa  HOUSE  

4 

GOlf^  TO  SCKXX  

5 

UNAK-ETOWORK  

6 

(SECTION  C) 

7 

f 

OTHER.  SPECIFY  

8 

8-35, 

YES  

1 

NO  

2 

(B-38) 

B-36. 

How  many  hours  did  you  work  last  week  at  all  jobs? 

1    1  1 

HOURS 

8-37. 

Altogether,  what  was  the  total  annount  you  earned  last  week  before  deductions? 

$1111111 

6-38. 

INTERVIEWER  CHECK:  IN  B^: 

ANSWER  1  OR  2  CIRCLED  

1 

(8-40) 

ANSWER  3  CIRCLED  

2 

(8-41) 

SOME  OTHER  ANSWER  CIRCLED  

3 

Title 


B-39.      Have  you  been  looking  for  work  during  the  past  4  weeks? 

YES   1  (B-41) 

NO   2 

B-40.      Now,  between  (BASEUNE  DATE)  and  now,  did  you  spend  any  time  k>oking  for  work? 

YES   1 

W   2  {SECTION  C) 

B-41.      Between  (BASEUNE  DATE)  and  now,  how  many  weeks  did  you  look  for  work?  (Your  best  estimate  will  be  fine.)  USING  CALENDAR, 
COUNT  #  OF  WEEKS  FROM  BASEUNE  AND  SAY:  Let's  see.  There  were  (#  weeks)  between  (BASEUNE  DATE)  and  today. 

I    I  I 

NUMBER  OF  WEEKS 

B-42.      During  those  weeks  when  you  looked  for  work,  on  average,  how  many  hours  per  week  did  you  spend  looking  for  work?  (Your  best 
estimate  will  be  fine.) 

I    I  I 

HOURS  PER  WEEK 
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SECTION  C  -  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  PROGRAM  PARTICIPATION 

Now  I  would  tike  to  ask  you  soma  questions  about  your  experience  with  the  Food  Stamp  Program. 

C-1 .        Since  (BASELINE  DATE),  have  you  been  denied  food  stamps  or  had  your  food  stamps  reduced  or  stopped? 

YES   1 

NO   2  (0-5) 

C-2,       And  that  happened  after  (BASEUNE  DATE) ...  is  that  correct?  SHOW  CALENDAR. 

YES   1  {03) 

NO   2 

C-2a.  Well,  have  you  been  denied  food  stamps  or  had  them  reduced  or  stopped  sJnce  (BASEUNE  DATE)?  (IF  IN  DOUBT  ABOUT  ANSWER 
ASK:  When  was  the  last  time  your  food  stamps  were  cut  off  or  reduced?  CODE  ANSWER  ACCORDING  TO  WHETHER  DATE  WAS 
BEFORE  OR  AFTER  BASEUNE  DATE.  NOTE  DATE  GIVEN  HERE:   .) 

YES.  SINCE  BASEUNE   ^ 

NO.  BEFORE  BASEUNE   2  (C-5) 

C-3.  Why  were  your  food  stamps  denied,  reduced  or  stopped  ...  was  it  t>ecause  you  didn't  obey  the  employment  and  training  program  rules, 
because  your  (household's)  income  was  too  high  or  was  there  some  other  reason? 

DiDNT  OBEY  PROGRAM  RULES   1 

INCOME  TOO  HIGH    2  (C-5) 

OTHER:  SPECIFY,   3  (C-5) 


0-4.        Which  employment  and  training  program  rules  didn't  you  comply  with?  (IF  NECESSARY:  Which  ones  resulted  in  your  food  stamps 
being  denied,  reduced  or  stopped?) 


C-5.       The  next  questions  are  about  job  search  assistance  or  other  employment  and  training  services  you  may  have  received  free  o1  chaT9e 
from  any  agency  or  program.  Dont  ir^clude  any  emptoyment  and  trainir>g  services  you  paid  for. 

Since  (BASEUNE  DATE)  did  you  receive  from  any  such  agency  or  program  advice  on: 

a.  How  to  look  for  a  job,  how  to  do  well  In  job  interviews  or  how  to  fill  out  job  appltcatk^n  forms? 

YES   1 

NCD  1       ..••>•>. ..•.tti.  ................•.•...>>..•>•••......•••  2 

b.  Did  you  receive  advice  on  what  kind  of  work  would  be  best  for  you  to  do? 

YES   1 

NO   2 

c.  Were  you  given  a  list  of  emptoyers  or  job  openings  or  referred  to  available  Jobs  by  an  agency  or  program? 

YES   1 

NO   2 
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C-6a.    SInca  (BASEUNE  DATE),  did  you  attend  a  job  club? 

YES                               1   > 

NO                             2  (C-7a) 

C^.    Are  you  still  going  to  the  job  dub? 

YES   1 

NO   2 

C-7a.    Did  you  go  to  group  meetings  or  classes  to  iearn  how  to  find 
a  job? 

YES                              1   > 

NO                              2  (Oaa) 

C-7b.   Are  you  still  attending  those  group  meetings  or  classes? 

YES   1 

NO   2 

C-da.    Since  (BASEUNE  DATE),  did  you  attend  vocational  or  job 
training  classes? 

YES                              1  > 

NO                              2  (C-da) 

08b,   Are  you  still  attending  those  classes? 

YES   1 

NO   2 

C-9a.    Did  you  attend  any  basic  education  classes  in  reading, 
writing  or  English? 

YES                              1   > 

NO                               2  (C-lOa) 

C-9b.    Are  you  still  attending  those  classes? 

YES   1 

NO   2 

C-IOa.  Did  you  take  any  courses  at  a  oonrYmunity  coltege  provided 
free  as  part  of  an  employment  or  training  program? 

YES                              1   > 

NO                              2  (Olla) 

C-lOb.  Are  you  still  attending  those  classes? 

YES   1 

NO    2 

Olla.  Since  (BASEUNE  DATE),  did  you  attend  classes  to  get  a 
GED? 

YES                               1   > 

NO    2 

01  lb.  Are  you  still  attending  classes? 

YES   1 

NO   2 

C-12.       INTERVIEWER  CHECK  LEFT  COLUMN  ABOVE»  C-6a  -  C-1 1a:  ARE  THERE  ANY  YES  ANSWERS?  (RESPONDENT  ATTENDED  AT 
LEAST  ONE  ACTIVrTY). 

NO   2  (C-28) 


C-13.      INTERVIEWER  CHECK  RIGHT  COLUMN  ABOVE,  C-6b  •  C-11b:  ARE  THERE  ANY  YES  ANSWERS?  (RESPONDENT  IS  STILL 
ATTENDING  AT  LEAST  ONE  ACTIV!TY). 

YES   1    (C-1 5) 

NO   2 
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014.      When  was  tht  last  time  you  attended  any  of  these  activltiet?  IF  NECESSARY,  PROBE  FOR  LAST  ViEEK  AHENDED.  SHOW  CALENDAR. 
IF  NECESSARY:  Which  class  or  activity  did  you  go  to  last?  When  did  you  stop  going  to  that  activity? 

I  I 

MONTH      DAY  YEAR 


C-15.      Altogether  since  {BASELINE  DATE),  how  nrtany  weeks  did  you  attend  (that  activity/these  activities)?  SHOW  CALENDAR,  IF  NECESSARY, 
HELP  RESPONDENT  FIGURE  TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  WEEKS. 

I    I  I 

WEEKS 


0-16.      And  on  average,  how  many  hours  a  week  did  you  spend  attending  (that  activity/these  activities)? 

I    I  I 

HOURS  PER  WEEK 


My  next  questions  are  about  additionai  or  extra  expenses  you  may  have  had  in  order  to  attend  (that/these)  employment  and  training  class  (es)  or 
(activity/activities),  since  (8ASEUNE  DATE). 

EXPENSES 


ASK  C-17  -  C-20  DOWN  FOR  EACH  EXPENSE 


A.  Transportation  costs 
(such  as  gas  money,  bus 
or  train  fares) 

B.    Daycare  or  babysitting 
costs 

C.    Other  extra  expenses 

C-17.    During  that  time,  did  you 
have  extra  expenses  for 

(EXPENSE)? 

YES   1 

NO                   2  (C-17B) 

YES   1 

NO                    2  (C-17C) 

YES   1 

What  were  the  extra  costs? 

NO                    2  (C-21) 

Ol8.    Did  you  have  about  the 
same   (EXPENSE)  each 
week  or  did  the  amount 
vary? 

SAME   1 

VARIED  2  (C-20A) 

SAME  1 

VARIED               2  (C-20B) 

SAME   1 

VARIED               2  {C-20C) 

019.    How    much    did  you 
usuaJiy  have  to  pay  each 
week     in  additional 

(EXPENSE)? 

PER  WEEK 
ASK  0-17 -C-20  FOR 
DAYQ^  EXPENSES 

$I_I_I_M_I_I 

PER  WEEK 
ASK  C-17 .  C-20  FOR  OTHER 
EWENSES 

PER  WEEK 
(C-21) 

C-20.    Altogetfier,    how  much 
(EXPENSE)  did  you  have 
to  pay? 

TOTAL  AMOUNT 
ASK  C-17 .  C-20  FOR 
DAYC^ARE  EXPENSES 

$I_I_I_M_I_I 

TOTAL  AMOUNT 
ASK  C-17  -  C-20  FOR  OTHER 
EXPENSES 

TOTAL  AMOUNT 
(C21) 
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C-21.      Were  you  reimbursed  or  given  money  by  an  agency  or  program  to  help  pay  for  any  extra  costs  you  might  have  In  order  to  attend 
(that/these)  employment  and  training  class(es)  or  (activity/activfties)  since  (BASEUNE  DATE)? 

YES   1 

NO   2  {C-28) 

C-22.      Did  the  agency  or  program  tell  you  that  the  money  was  for  specific  expenses,  such  as  transportation  costs,  babysitting  costs,  etc,  or 
didn't  they  tell  you  what  the  money  was  for? 

SPECIRED  EXPENSES    1 

DIDNT  SPECIFY   2  (C-23) 

C-22a.     Did  you  receive  money  to  help  pay  for  your  extra  costs  just  one  time  or  did  you  receive  the  money  more  than  once? 

JUST  ONE  TIME   1 

MOre  THAN  ONCE   2  (C-24) 

C-22b.    What  was  the  money  for . . .  was  tt  to  help  with  your  extra  expenses  for: 

DONT 

YES        NO  KNOW 

Transportation  costs,  such  as  gas  money, 

bus  or  train  fares?   1  2  DK 

Daycare  or  babysitting  costs?   1  2  DK 

Other  extra  experises?   1  2  DK 

(What  were  the  other  extra  ccMts)? 

SPECIFY:  


C-23.      How  much  did  you  receive? 


$  I     I     I     I .  I     I     I  (o-a) 
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EXPENSES 


ASK  C-24  -  C-27  CXDWN  FOR  EACH  EXPENSE 


A.  Transportation  costs 
(such  as  gas  money,  t>us 
or  ^n  fares) 

Daycare  or  babysitting 
costs 

C.    Other  extra  expenses 

C-24.    Were  you  given  money  to 
help  pay  for  (EXPENSE)? 

YES   1 

NO                    2  (0-248) 

YES   1 

NO                   2  (C-24C) 

YES   1 

What  were  the  extra  costs? 

NO                    2  (C-28) 

C-2S.    How  often  were  you  given 
money  for  (EXPENSE)? 

MONTHLY   1 

BI-WEEKLY  2 

WEEKLY   3 

OTHER               4  {C-27A) 

(SPECIf^: 

MONTHLY    1 

BI-WEEKLY  2 

WEEKLY   3 

OTHER               4  (C-27B) 

(SPECIFY): 

MONTHLY  1 
BI-WEEKLY  2 
WEEKLY  3 

OTHER                4  (C-27C) 

(SPECIFY): 

C-26.    How  much  did  you 
receive  (ANSWER  IN 
C-25)  for  (EXPENSE) 
since  (BASEUNE  DATE)? 

ASK  0-24- c-27  FOR 
DAYCARE  EXPENSES 

$t_l_l_l-l_l_l 

ASK  C-24  -  C-27  FOR  OTHER 
EXPENSES 

$I_I_I_M_I_I 

(C-28) 

027.    How  much  did  you 
receive  altogether  for 
(EXPENSE)  since 
(BASEUNE  DATE)? 

TOTAL  AMOUNT 
ASK  C-24  -  C-27  FOR 
DAYCARE  EXPENSES 

Jl_!_l_l-t_l_l 

TOTAL  AMOUNT 
ASK  C-24  -  C-27  FOR  OTHER 
EXPENSES 

$l_l_l_M_l_i 

TOTAL  AMOUNT 
(C-28) 
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C-28.      Sine*  (BASEUNE  DATE),  were  you  required  by  any  program  or  agency  to  contact  employers  or  go  to  companies  or  other  places  to  try 
look  for  a  job? 

YES   1 

NO   a  (046) 

C-29.      Were  you  required  to  contact  employers  or  companies  to  took  for  a  job  by: 

the  Food  Stamp  Program?   1  2 

the  Unemployment  Insurance 
Progrwn?   1  2 

AFDC  (Aid  to  Families  with 
DepefKient  OtiWren)?   1  2 

some  oth#r  welfare  program  or  agency? 
(SPECIFY):   1  2 

some  other  program  or  agency? 
(SPECIFY):   1  2 


O30.      Did  you  contact  employers  or  companies  to  fulfill  the  requirements  of  (that  program/any  of  those  programs)? 

YES   1 

NO   2  (C-46) 

C-31 .      Are  you  still  contacting  employers  or  companies  about  getting  a  job  as  a  requirement  of  (that  program/any  of  those  programs)? 

YES   1  (C-33) 

NO  -   2 

C-32.      When  was  the  last  time  you  went  to  emplo^rs  or  companies  about  getting  a  job?   IF  NECESSARY,  PROBE  FOR  LAST  WEEK 
PARTICIPANT  CONTACTED  EMPLOYERS. 

I  I 
MONTH      DAY  YEAR 

C-33.      Aitogether  since  (BASEUNE  DATE),  how  many  weeks  did  you  spend  time  contacting  employers  or  companies  to  see  about  getting  a 
job? 

I    I  I 

WEEKS 

034.      In  those  weeks  that  you  spent  time  contacting  employers  or  companies,  how  many  hours  did  you  usually  spend  doing  that? 

I    I  I 

HOURS  PER  WEEK 
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Now  I'd  like  to  ask  about  any  extra  expenses  you  may  have  (had)  In  ofder  to  contact  empk^yers  or  companies  about  getting  a  job.  as  required  by 
(that  program/any  of  those  programs). 

EXPENSES 


ASK  C-35  -  038  DOWN  FOR  EACH  EXPENSE 


A.  Transportation  costs 
(such  as  gas  money,  bus 
or  train  fares) 

B.    Daycare  or  babysitting 
costs 

C.    Other  extra  expenses 

C>35.    Did    you    have  extra 
expenses  for  (EXPENSE)? 

YES   1 

NO                    2  (C-35B) 

YES   1 

NO                    2  (0-350) 

YES   1 

What  were  the  extra  costs? 

NO                    2  (C-39) 

Os36.    Did  you  have  about  the 
same  (EXPENSc)  each 
week  or  did  the  amount 
vary? 

SAME   1 

SAME   1 

SAME   1 

0-37.    How    much    did  you 
usually  have  to  pay  each 
week      in  additional 
(EXPENSE)? 

PER  WEEK 
ASK  0-35  -  0-38  FOR 
DAYCARE  EXPENSES 

PER  WEEK 
ASK  0^^  •  0-36  FOR  OTHER 
E)9>ENSES 

$I_I_I_M_I_I 

PER  WEEK 

(C-39) 

C^38.    Altogether,    how  much 
(EXPENSE)  did  you  have 
to  pay? 

«i_l_!_M_!_l 

TOTAL  AMOUNT 
ASK  C-35 -0^  FOR 
DAYCARE  EXPENSES 

*I_I_I_M_I_I 

TOTAL  AMOUNT 
ASK  0-35  -  0-38  FOR  OTHER 
EXPENSES 

$I_I_I_M_I_I 

TOTAL  AMOUNT 
{C-39) 
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C-39.      Wer*  you  reimbursed  or  given  money  by  an  agency  or  program  to  help  pay  for  any  extra  costs  you  might  have  in  order  to  contact 
employers  or  companies  about  getting  a  job,  since  (BASELINE  DATE)? 

YES   1 

NO   2  (046) 

O40,      Did  the  agency  or  program  tell  you  that  the  money  was  for  specific  expenses,  such  as  transportation  costs,  babysitting  costs,  etc.  or 
didn't  they  tell  you  what  the  money  was  for? 

SPECIFIED  EXPENSES   1 

DIDNTSPEOFY   2  (C-41) 

G40a.     Did  you  receive  money  to  help  pay  for  your  extra  costs  Just  one  time  or  did  you  receive  the  money  more  than  once? 

JUST  ONE  TIME   1 

MORE  THAN  ONCE   2  (C^2) 


C-40b.     What  was  the  money  for  . . .  was  it  to  help  with  your  extra  expenses  for: 


YES 


NO 


DONT 
KNOW 


Transportation  costs,  such  as  gas  money* 
bus  Of  train  fares?  

Daycare  or  t^abysitting  costs?  

Other  extra  expertses?  

(What  were  the  other  ex^a  costs)? 

SPECIFY:  


2 
2 
2 


DK 
DK 
DK 


C-41 .      How  much  did  you  receive? 


$   I       I       I       I  .  I       I       I  (046) 
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EXPENSES 


ASK  C-42  -  C^5  DOWN  FOR  EACH  EXPENSE 


A.  Transportation  costs 
(such  as  gas  nrK>ney,  bus 
or  train  fares) 

B.    Daycare  or  babysitting 
costs 

C.    Other  extra  expenses 

C-42.    Were  you  given  money  to 
heip  pay  for  (EXPENSE)? 

YES   1 

NO                   2  (C-42B) 

YES   1 

NO                    2  (C^2C) 

YES   1 

What  were  the  extra  costs? 

NO                    2  (C-46) 

C-43.    How  often  were  you  given 
money  for  (EXPENSE)? 

MONTHLY    1 

Bi-WEEKLY    2 

WEEKLY   3 

OTHER               4  (C-45/4 

(SPECIFY): 

MONTHLY  1 

BI-WEEKLY    2 

WEEKLY  3 

OTHER                 4  (C-45B) 

(SPECIFY): 

MONTHLY  1 
BI-WEEKLY  2 
WEEKLY  3 

OTHER                 4  (C-45C) 

(SPECIFY): 

C-44.    How  much  did  you 
receive  (ANSWER  IN 
0-43)  for  (EXPENSE) 
since  (BASEUNE  DATE)? 

$l_l_t_M_l_l 

ASK  C-42 -0-45  FOR 
DAYCARE  EXPENSES 

$i_l_l_M_l_l 

ASK  042  -  C-45  FOR  OTHER 
EXPENSES 

$I_I_I_M_I_I 

(CM6) 

C-45>    How  much  did  you 
receive  altogether  for 

(EXPENSE)  since 
(BASEUNE  DATE)? 

$t_l_l_!.|_l_t 

TOTAL  AMOUNT 
ASK  042  -  C-45  FOR 
DAYCARE  EXPENSES 

$l_t_l_M_l_l 

TOTAL  AMOUNT 
ASK  042  -  C-45  FOR  OTHER 
EXPENSES 

$l_l_i_M_l_i 

TOTAL  AMOUNT 
(C-46) 
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C-46,      Since  (BASEUNE  DATE),  were  you  ever  assigned  to  a  workfare  or  work  •xperlence  job  In  order  to  keep  your  food  stamps  or  other 
government  benefits? 

YES   1 

NO   2   (SECTION  0.  p.  24) 

C-47.      Did  you  go  to  work  on  that  job? 

IF  PARrtClPANT  WAS  ASSIGNED  TO  MORE  THAN  ONE  JOB,  RECORD  YES  IF  HE/SHE  WORKED  ON  ANY  WORKFARE  OR  WORK 
EXPERIENCE  JOB. 

YES  ,   1 

NO   2   (SECTION  D.  p.  24) 

C46.      Are  you  still  working  on  that  job? 

APPUES  TO  ANY  WORKFARE  OR  WORK  EXPERIENCE  JOB. 

YES    1  (C-50) 

NO   2 


C-49.      When  was  the  last  time  you  worked  on  that  job?  IF  NECESSARY.  PROBE  FOR  LAST  WEEK  ON  JOB.  USE  CALENDAR. 


APPUES  TO  ANY  WORKFARE  OR  WORK  EXPERIENCE  JOB. 


MONTH     DAY  YEAR 


C-50.      Altogether  since  (BASEUNE  DATE),  how  many  weeks  (have  you  worked/did  you  work)  on  that  job?  SHOW  CALENDAR,  IF  NECESSARY, 
HELP  RESPONDENT  RGURE  TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  WEEKS. 

IF  MORE  THAN  ONE  WORKFARE  OR  WDRK  EXPERIENCE  JOB.  ASK  O.  ABOUT  TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  WEEKS  COVERED  BY  ALL 
WORKFARE  JOBS. 


WEEKS 


051 .      And  on  average,  how  many  hours  a  week  (do  you  /did  you)  work  on  that  Job? 


IF  MORE  THAN  ONE  WORKFARE  OR  WORK  EXPERIENCE  JOB.  ASK  0.  ABOUT  LONGEST  JOB. 


I    I  I 

HOURS  PER  WEEK 
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My  next  questions  are  about  any  extra  expenses  you  may  have  had  in  order  to  work  on  that  vwwWare  or  work  experience  job,  since  {BASEUNE 
DATE). 

EXPENSES 


ASK  C-52  •  C-55  DOWN  FOR  EACH  EXPENSE 


A.  Transportation  costs 
(such  as  gas  money,  bus 
or  train  fares) 

6.    Daycare  or  t^J^ysttting 
costs 

C.    Other  extra  expenses 

052.    Did    you    have  extra 
expenses  for  (EXPENSE)? 

YES   1 

NO                    2  (C-52B) 

YES   1 

NO                    2  (C-52C) 

YES   1 

What  were  the  extra  costs? 

NO                    2  (C-56) 

053.    Did  you  have  about  the 
same  (EXPENSE)  each 
week  or  did  the  amount 
vary? 

SAME   1 

VARIED  2  (055/^ 

SAMe   1 

VA«ED               2  (C-558) 

SAME   1 

VARIED               2  (C-55C) 

C-54.    How    much    dk:!  you 
usually  have  to  pay  each 
week      In  additional 
(EXPENSE)? 

PER  WEEK 
ASK  C-52 -055  TOR 
DAYCARE  EXPENSES 

$t_l_l_M_l_l 

PER  WEEK 
ASK  C-52  -  C-55  TOR  OTHER 
EXPENSES 

PER  WEEK 
(C-56) 

C-55.    Altogether,    how  much 
(EXPENSE)  did  you  have 
to  pay? 

$1   1   1   M   1  i 

TOTAL  AMOUNT 
ASK  C-52 -C-55FC:« 
DAYCARE  EXPENSES 

TOTAL  AMOUNT 
ASK  C-52  -  C-55  POT  OTHER 
EXPENSES 

TOTAL  AMOUNT 
(C-56) 

Title  Page 


] 


C-56.      Were  you  r«imburs«d  or  given  money  by  an  agency  or  program  to  help  pay  for  any  extra  costs  you  may  have  had  in  order  to  work  on 
that  workfare  or  work  experience  job,  since  (BASELINE  DATE)? 

YES   1 

NO   2  (SECTION  0) 

C-57.      Did  the  agency  or  program  tell  you  that  the  money  was  for  specific  expenses,  such  as  transportation  costs,  babysitting  costs,  etc.  or 
didnl  they  tell  you  what  the  money  was  for? 

SPECIRED  EXPENSES   1 

DIDNT  SPECIFY   2  (C-58} 

C-57a.     Did  you  receive  money  to  help  pay  for  your  extra  costs  just  one  time  or  did  you  receive  the  money  more  than  once? 

JUST  ONE  TIME   1 

MORE  THAN  ONCE   2  (C-59) 


G-57b.    What  was  the  money  for . . .  was  it  to  help  with  your  extra  expenses  for: 


DON'T 

YES  NQ  KNOW 

Transportation  costs,  such  as  gas  money, 

bus  or  train  fares?                                            1  2  DK 

Daycare  or  babysitting  costs?                               1  2  DK 

Other  extra  expenses?                                       1  2  DK 

(What  were  the  other  ex^  cosis)? 


SPECIFY: 


C-58.      How  much  did  you  receive? 


$   I       I       I       I  .  I       I       I  (SECTION  D) 
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Title 


EXPENSES 


ASK  C-59  ■  C-62  DOWN  FOR  EACH  EXPENSE 


A.  Transportation  costs 
(such  as  gas  money,  bus 
or  train  fares) 

B.    Daycare  or  babysitting 
coats 

C.    Other  extra  expenses 

C-59.    Were  you  given  money  to 
help  pay  for  (EXPENSE)? 

YES   1 

NO                   2  (C-598) 

YES   1 

NO                     2  (059C) 

YES   1 

What  were  the  extra  costs? 

NO                 2  (SEC.  0) 

C-60.    How  often  were  you  given 
money  for  (EXPENSE)? 

MONTHLY  1 
BI-WEEKLY  ,  2 

WEEKLY   3 

OTHER               4  {C-62A) 

(SPECIFY): 

MONTHLY  1 

BI-WEEKLY    2 

WEEKLY   3 

OTHER               4  (C-62B) 

(SPECIFY): 

MONTHLY    1 

BI-WEEKLY    2 

WEEKLY   3 

OTHER                 4  (C-62C) 

(SPECIFY): 

C-61 .    How  much  did  you 
receive  (ANSWER  IN 
C-60)  for  (EXPENSE) 
since  (BASEUNE  DATE)? 

ASK  C-59 -C-e2  FOR 
DAYCARE  EXPENSES 

*l_l_l_M_t_l 

ASK  C-59  -  C-62  FOR  OTHER 
EXPENSES 

$I_I_I_M_I_I 

(SEC.  D) 

C-62.    How  much  did  you 
receive  altogether  for 
(EXPENSE)  since 
(BASEUNE  DATE)? 

TOTAL  AMOUNT 
ASK  C-K*  C-62  FOR 
DAYCARE  EXPENSES 

*i_i_l_M_l_i 

TOTAL  AMOUNT 
ASK  C-^  -  C-62  FOR  OTHER 
EXPENSES 

TOTAL  AMOUNT 
(SEC.  D) 
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r; 


Title 


SECTION  D  -  HOUSEHOLD  INCOME 


•  IF  NECESSARY.  A  PROXY  RESPONDENT  (8  ACCEPTABLE  FOR  THIS  SECTION. 

•  ASK  A  THROUGH  C  AS  APPROPRIATE  FOR  EACH  INCOME  SOUTOE 

•  PRERECORD  THE  NAMES  OF  MONTHS,  BEGINNING  WITH  THE  MONTH  BEFORE  INTERVIEW  MONTH  IN  THE  FIRST  COLUMN  OF 
B-C.  CONTINUING  BACK  THROUGH  THE  BASEUNE  MONTH. 


BASEUNE  MONTH)  and  (END 
OF  MONTH  BEFORE  INTER- 
VIEW MONTH)  did  you  (or  any 
member  of  your  household) 
receive  (INCOME)? 

B.  Did  you  (or  anyone  in  your  household)  receive  (INCOME)  In  (MONTH)? 

C.  (Altogether),  how  mu<^  (INCOMq  was  received  (by  the  household)  in  (MONTH)? 

MONTH 

MONTH 

MONTH 

D-1.  AFDC  (Aid  to  Familiee 
Wfth  Dependent 
Children)? 

D-IA.  YES  ,        1  (D-1B) 
NO           2  (D-2A) 

D-1  B.  YES                  1  (D-IC) 

NO   2(D-1B 

NEXT 
MONTH) 

01C.  1    M    1    1    |.|    1  1 

(D-lBNEXTMOf^H) 

&lB.  YES  *iT»rtTtt«T*tt«.   1  (D*1C) 

NO   2(D-1B 

NEXT 

MONTH) 

D-1CI    ht    t    1     M    1  1 
(D-IBNEXT  MONTH) 

D-1  B.  YES                1  (D-IC) 

NO    2(D.1B 

NEXT 

MONTH) 

D-1C.  1     1,1     1     1     |.|     1  i 
(D-IBNEXT  MONTH) 

D-2.  Public  Assistance  or 
General  Assistance 
Payments? 

D-2A.  YES            1  (D-2B) 

NO           2  (D-3A) 

D-28.  YES                  1  (D-2C) 

NO                    2  (D-2B 

NEXT 

MONTH) 

D-20I    M    1    i    M    1  1 
(D-2B  NEXT  MONTH) 

D-2B,  YES                 1  {D-2C) 

NO   2(D-2B 

NEXT 

ft  j/^ik.tirLj\ 
MONTH) 

D-20I    l.t    1    t    |.l    i  1 
(D-2B  NEXT  MONTH) 

D-2B.  YES                1  (D-2C) 

NO                  2  (D-2B 

NEXT 

ft  j/^k!TLJ\ 

D-2C.  1     M     1     1     |.|     1  1 
(D-2B  NEXT  MONTH) 

D-3.  Any  other  welfare 

payments?  (SPECIFY) 

D-3A.  YES            1  (D^B) 

NO           2  (D-4A) 

D-3B.  YES                   1  (D-3C) 

NO                    2  (D-3B 

NEXT 

MONTH) 

D-ac.  1  1.1  1  1  M  1  1 

(D-3B  NEXT  MONTH) 

D-3B.  YES                   1  (D-3C) 

NO                  2  (D-3B 

NEXT 

MOf^H) 

tMC.  1   M   1   1   1-1   1  1 

(O^B  NEXT  fcHDNTH) 

D-3B.  YES                1  (D-3C) 

NO                  2  (D-3B 

NEXT 
MONTH) 

t>3C.  1    I.I    1    1    M    1  ! 
(D-3B  NEXT  MONTH) 

D-4.  Food  Stamps? 

D^A.  YES            1  (D-4B) 

NO            2  (D-5A) 

D-4B.  YES                    1  (D-4C) 

NO                  2  (0-*B 

NEXT 

MO^f^H) 
([MB  NEXT  MONTH) 

0-4B.  YES                  1  (D-4C) 

NO   2(D-48 

NEXT 

MONTH) 

IMC.  1    I.I    1    1    |.|  II 
(D-4B  NEXT  MONTH) 

D-4B.  YES                 1  (D-4C) 

NO                2  (D-4B 

NEXT 

MONTH) 

CMC^I    M    1    1    M    1  1 
(D-4B  NEXT  MONTH) 

9  q  ? 


Title 


MONTH 

D.1B.YES   1(D-1C) 

NO   2(0-18) 

NEXT 

MONTH) 

^ic.|_|.|_|_|_M_|_| 

(D-1B  NEXT  MONTH) 

D-2B,  YES   1  {D-2C) 

NO   ^.  2  (028 

NEXT 
MONTH) 


D-2C.|_M_|_|_|.)_|_| 
(D-2B  NEXT  MONTH) 


MONTH 

D-1B.YES....   KOIC) 

NO   2  (MB 

NEXT 

MONTH) 

^>-^C.  |_|.t_|_|_|,|_U 
(D-IBNEXT  MONTH) 

0-28,  YES   1  (0-2C) 

NO   2  (0-28 

NEXT 
MONTH) 


t_M_l_l_|.|_l_l 
{028  NEXT  MONTH) 


MONTH 

0-18.  YES    1  (D-IC) 

NO   2(0-18 

NEXT 

MONTH) 

|_|.|_L|_|.i_|_| 
(0-18  NEXT  MONTH) 

D-28.  YES    1  (D-2C) 

W   2  (D-2B 

NEXT 
MONTH) 


(0-28  NEXT  MONTH) 


MONTH 

OIB.YES   1  (D-1C) 

NO    2  (D-2A) 

D-IC.  l_i.|_l_l_M_l_ 

(D-2A) 

D-2B.  YES   1  {0-20) 

NO    2  (D-3A) 

D-2C.|_).|_|_L|.LL 

(D-3A) 

0-38.  YES   1  (D-3C) 

NO   2  (CMA) 

D^-  !_M-I_I_M_I_ 

(D-4A) 

04B.  YES   1  (D-4C) 

NO   2  (D-5A) 

(D-5A) 


D-3B.  YES   1  (D-3C) 

NO   2  (0<38 

NEXT 
MONTH) 


0^58.  YES   1  (D<3C) 

NO   2  (0-38 

NEXT 
MONTH) 


(D-38  NEXT  MONTH) 


^C.  t_|.|_l_t_M_l, 

(D-38  NEXT  IWKDNTH) 


038.  YES   1  (D-3C) 

NO   2(D<B 

NEXT 
MONTH) 

0-3C.|_M_|_|_|.U_| 
(D-38  NEXT  MONTH) 

04B.  YES    t  (D-4C) 

NO   2(0-48 

NEXT 
MONTH) 

(0-48  NEXT  MONTH) 


D-4A.  YES   1  (0-40) 

NO    2  (D-4B) 

NEXT 

(D-48  NEXT  MONTH) 


D-4B.  YES   1  (0-40) 

NO   2  (D-48 

NEXT 
MONTH) 

(0-48  NEXT  MCWTH) 


Title 


A.  Between  (RRST  DAY  OF 
BASEUNE  MONTH)  and  (END 
OF  MONTH  BEFORE  INTER- 
VIEW MONTH)  did  you  (or  any 
member  of  your  household) 
receive  (INCOME)? 

B.  Did  you  (or  anyone  in  your  household)  receive  (INCOME)  in  (MONTH)? 

C.  (Altogether),  how  much  (INCOME)  was  received  (by  ttie  household)  in  (MONTH)? 

MONTH 

MONTH 

MONTH 

D-5.  Unemployment  Benefits 
or  Supplemental  Benefits 
(SUB  payments)? 

D-5A.  YES            1  (D-5B) 

NO           2  (D-GA) 

D-5B.  YES                  1  (D-5C) 

NO                  2  (D-5B 

NEXT 
MONTH) 

D-5C.  1    M    1    1    11    1  ! 

(D-5B  NEXT  ^^NTH) 

D-5B,  YES                 1  (D-5C) 

NO   2(D-5B 

NEXT 
MONTH) 

D-5C,  t    j.l    1     1     M     1  1 
(D-5B  NEXT  MONTH) 

D-5B.  YES                1  (D-5C) 

NO                2  (D-58 

NEXT 
MONTH) 

D-5C,  1     I.I  Ill-Ill 
(D-5B  NEXT  MONTH) 

OS.  SSI  -  Supplemental 
Security  Income? 

YES            1  (D-6B) 

NO           2  (D-7A) 

YES                  1  (D-6C) 

NO                  2  (D« 

NEXT 
MONTH) 

M   I   1   II   1  1 

(D^  NEXT  P^NTH) 

D^B.  YES                  1  [D-6C) 

NO   2(0-68 

NEXT 

U.l_l_l_l-I_t_l 
(0^  NEXT  MONTH) 

D-6B,  YES                1  (D-6C) 

NO                2  (D^B 

NEXT 
MONTH) 

D^.  1    M    t    1    M    1  1 

(D^B  NEXT  MONTH) 

D-7.  Social  Security  benefits  or 
Railroad  Retirement 
payments? 

D-7A.  YES            1  (D-7B) 

NO             2  (D^ 

D-7B.  YES                   1  (D-7C) 

NO                    2  (0-78 

NEXT 
MONTH) 

D-7C.  1     !.t     1     1     |.|     1  1 
(D-7B  NEXT  MONTH) 

D-7B.  YES                   1  {D-7C) 

NO  2{D-7B 

NEXT 
hONTH) 

D-7a|     I.I     1     1     j.j     1  1 
(D-7B  NEXT  MONTH) 

D-7B.  YES                1  (0-70) 

NO                2  (07B 

NEXT 
MONTH) 

D-7C.  |_M_1_|_|.|_|_| 
(D-7B  NEXT  MONTH) 

D^.  Any  pension  income, 
such  as  VA  or  some  other 

government  pension  or  a 
private  pension? 

DSA.  YES           1  (0^8) 

NO           2  (D-9A) 

D-8B.  YES                  1  (D^) 

NO                  2  {MB 

NEXT 
MONTH) 

t>8C-l    I.I    t    1    hi    1  1 
(D^B  NEXT  MONTH) 

D^.  YES                  1  (D^) 

NO   2{D^8 

NEXT 
MONTH) 

MC-I   M   1   1   M    1  1 

(D^B  NEXT  MONTH) 

D^.  YES                1  (D^C) 

NO                2  (D^B 

NEXT 
MONTH) 

J>6C.  1    M    1    1    M    1  1 
(D^  NEXT  MONTH) 

Title 


MOHTH 

t>5B.  YES   1  (D-5C) 

NO   2  (D-5B) 

NEXT 
MONTH) 

D-5C,|_M_LL|.|_|_( 

(MB  NEXT  MONTH) 


MONTH 

D-5B.  YES   1  (CV5C) 

NO   2  (D-5B 

NEXT 
MONTH) 

{D-58  NEXT  MONTH) 


MONTH 

D-58.  YES   1  (D-5C) 

NO   2(D-5B 

NEXT 
MO^fTH) 

(D<5B  NEXT  MONTH) 


MONTH 

05B.  YES   1  (D-5C) 

NO    2  (t>6A) 


(06A) 


068.  YES   1  (D-6C) 

NO   2  (MB 

NEXT 

MONTH) 


(MB  NEXT  MONTH) 


[>6B.  YES   1  (MC) 

NO   2  (D-6B 

NEXT 
MONTH) 


(D-6B  NEXT  MONTH) 


MB,  YES   1  (MC) 

NO   2fl>«B 

NEXT 
MONTH) 

(MB  NEXT  MONTH) 

D-7B.  YES    1  (D-7C) 

NO  «  2(D-7B 

NEXT 
MONTH) 

0-70.  l_UI_t_l_M_l_l 

(D-7B  NEXT  MONTH) 

MB.  YES    1  (MC) 

NO   2(P^ 

NEXT 
MONTH) 


(MB  MONTH) 


MB,  YES   1  (MC) 

NO   2  (D-7A) 

MC.  l_|.|„l_l_M_l_t 

(D-7A) 

D-7B.  YES   1  (D-7C) 

NO   2  (MA) 

o-7ai_M_l_l_|.|_l_l 

(MA) 

MB.  YES   1  (MC) 

NO   2  (MA) 


07B.  YES   1  (D-7C) 

NO   2  (D-7B 

NEXT 
MONTH) 


C>7C.|_|.|_|_|_|.|_|_| 
(D-7B  NEXT  MONTH) 


D-7B.  YES   1  (D.7C) 

NO   2  (0-78 

NEXT 
MONTH) 


(D-7B  NEXT  MONTH) 


MB.  YES   1  (MC) 

NO    2  (MB 

NEXT 

MONTH) 

MC.|_M_|_|_|.Li__| 

(MB  NEXT  MONTH) 


MB.  YES   1  (MC) 

NO   2(a«8 

NEXT 
MONTH) 

MC.  l_|.LLI_|.t_l_l 

(MB  NBCT  MONTH) 


MC.  |_M_LI_|.|_I_I 

(0-9A) 


Title 


A.  Between  (RRST  DAY  OF 
BASEUNE  MONTH)  and  (END 
OF  MONTH  BEFORE  INTER- 
VIEW MONTH)  did  you  (or  any 
member  of  your  household) 
receive  (INCOME)? 


B.  Did  you  (or  anyone  in  your  household)  receive  (INCOME)  in  (MONTH)? 

C.  (Altogether),  how  much  (INCOME)  was  received  (by  the  household)  in  (MONTH)? 


MONTH 


MONTH 


MONTH 


D-9.  Public  Housing 
Assistance? 

D-9A.  YES    1  (£>9B) 

NO   2  (OIOA) 


MB.  YES   1  (D.9C) 

NO   2  (D-9B 

NEXT 
MONTH) 

I_|.|_I_I_M_1_| 
(D-108  NEXT  MONTH) 

D-10B.  YES   1  (O-IOC) 

NO   2  (D^IOB 

NEXT 
MONTH) 


MB.  YES   1  (D-9C) 

NO   2(D-9B 

NEXT 
MONTH) 

{D-10B  NEXT  MONTH) 

0-10B.  YES   1  (D-IOC) 

NO   2(D-10B 

NEXT 
MONTH) 


D-9B.  YES   1  (D-9C) 

NO   2  (D-9B 

NEXT 
MONTH) 

(D-10B  NEXT  MONTH) 

D-10B.YES   1  (D-IOC) 

NO   2  (D-108 

NEXT 
MONTH) 


D- 1 0.    Any  other  sources  of 
income  or  money  except 
from  jobs,  for  example, 
alimony  or  child  support 
payments,  gifts  from 
relatives  or  friends? 


D-IOA.  YES  .....    1  (D-IOB) 

SPECIFY  BELOW 
AND  ASK  &C  FOR 
EACH  INCOME  ITEM 
USTED. 


D-10C.  |_|,|_|_I_|.|_t_l 
(D-108  NEXT  MONTH) 


D-10C.l_|.|_|_l_M_t, 
(D-106  NEXT  MONTH) 


D-IOC. 


(D-108  NEXT  MONTH) 


NO   2{D-11) 


a. 


D-10B.YES   1  (D-IOC) 

NO   2  (D-108 

NEXT 
MONTH) 

D-IOC.  l_M_|_|_|.t_|_| 
(D-10B  NEXT  MONTH) 


D-10B.  YES    1  (D-IOC) 

NO   2(D-10B 

NEXT 
MONTH) 

0^iOC.l_M_|_|_M_|_| 

(D-IOB  NEXT  MONTH) 

D-10B,  YES    1  (D-IOC) 

NO   2(D-10B 

NEXT 
fc^DNTH) 

o-ioc,Li.|_|_|_|.|_|_t 

(D-IOB  NEXT  MONTH) 


D-10B.  YES   1  (D-IOC) 

NO   2  (D-10B 

NEXT 
MONTH) 

D-ioC.|_h|_t_LM„l_! 

(D-108  NEXT  MONTH) 

D-108.  YES   1  (D-IOC) 

NO   2  (D-10B 

NEXT 
MONTH) 

o-ioc.LM_i_Li.Li_i 

(D-10B  NEXT  MONTH) 


c. 


D-10B.  YES   1  (D-IOC) 

NO   2  {D-108 

NEXT 
MCKTH) 

D-IOC.  LM_i_U-ULI 

(0-108  NEXT  MONTH) 
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Title 


MONTH 


D-9B.YES   1(D-9C) 

NO   2  (D-9B) 

NEXT 

MONTH) 


D-9C.|_|.L|_L|.1_|_| 
(D-9B  NEXT  MONTH) 


MONTH 


D-9B.  YES   1  (D-9C) 

NO   2  (D-9B 

NEXT 

MCWTH) 


D^9C.|_|.|_Ll_|.|_t_| 
(09B  NEXT  MONTH) 


MONTH 


D-9B.  YES    1  (D-9C) 

NO   2(0-98 

NEXT 

MONTH) 


D^.i_l.l_l_l.|.LI_l 

(D-98  NEXT  MONTH) 


MONTH 

E>9B,  YES   1  (D-9C) 

NO    2(O10A) 

(D-IOA) 

D-108.  YES   1  (D-10C) 

NO   2  (NEXT 

UNE  OR 
D-11) 


D-10B.  YES   1  (D-IOC) 

NO   2  (D-10B) 

NEXT 

MONTH) 


D.1(»,YES   1  (D-IOC) 

NO   2  (O10B 

NEXT 
MONTH) 


0-108.  YES    1  P-10C) 

NO   2(0108 

NEXT 

MONTH) 


(D-10B  NEXT  MONTH) 


0-ioc.  I_M_LI_M_I. 

(D-1C«  NEXT  MONTH) 


o-ioc.|__M_|_|_|.|_Li 

(D-10B  NEXT  MONTH) 


(NEXT  UNE  OR  D-11) 


D-108.  YES   1  (D-IOC) 

NO   2^W08) 

MONTH) 

D-10C.|_|.|_|_|_|,|_|_| 
(D-10B  NEXT  MONTH) 


D-108.  YES   1(0-100) 

HO   2  (P-10B 

NDCT 

MWTH) 

o-ioc.|_t.l_LU.I_l_l 

(0-108  NEXT  MONTH) 


D-108.  YES    1  (D-IOC) 

NO   2fl>'10B 

NEXT 

MONTH) 

D-ioc.|_|,|_i_Ll.LLi 

(D-IM  NEXT  MONTH) 


D-10B.YES   1  (D-IOC) 

NO   2  (NEXT 

UNE  OR 
D-11) 

D-ioc.LM_|_|_|.|_|_ 

(NEXT  UNE  OR  D-11) 

0-10B.  YES   1  (D-IOC) 

NO   2  (D-11) 

D-10C.|_|.1_|_|_|.|_|_ 
(D-11) 


D-10B.  YES   1  (D-IOC) 

NO   2  (D-108) 

NEXT 
MONTH) 

E>10C.1_|.|_|_|_|.|_U 
(D-10B  NEXT  MC»m^) 


D-108.  YES   1  (D-IOC) 

NO   2  (0-108 

NEXT 
MONTH) 

(D-10B  NEXT  MONTH) 


D-108.  YES   1  (D-IOC) 

NO   2(0-108 

NEXT 

MONTH) 

J>ioc.|_t.u_|_|.i_Li 

(D-IOB  NEXT  MONTH) 
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Title 


Oil, 

Do  you  have  a  Medicaid  Card  (welfare  medical  card)? 

YES  

  T 

NO  

  2 

D-12. 

INTERVIEWER  CHECK:  IS  PARTICIPANT  ONLY  PERSON  IN  HOUSEHOLD? 

YES 

NO   

  2 

0-13. 

Does  anvone  else  who  lives  In  vour  household  have  a  MBdlcBid  Card  ^welfare  medical  card)? 

YES  

  1 

NO  

  2 

D-14. 

Who  else  has  a  card? 

RECORD  RRST  NAMES,     IF  CHILD^S  NAME  IS  ON  A 

PARENT'S  CARD.  RECORD  NAME  OF  BOTH  PAI«NT  AND 

CHILD. 

D-15. 

Do  you  live  in  Public  Housing? 

YES  

  1 

NO  

  2 

D-16. 

INTERVIEWER  CHECK  HOUSEHOLD  ROSTER:  ARE  THERE  ANY  PERSONS  1 4  OR  OVER  IN  HOUSEHOLD  WHO  ARE  MOT  STUDY 

PARTICIPANTS? 

YES  

  1 

NO  

  2  (D-18) 

Title  Page 


^5 


Title  Page 


D-17.      My  last  few  questions  are  about  earned  income  from  jobs  received  by  the  oti^er  people  In  your  household. 

■    TAKE  OUT  HOUSEHOLD  ROSTER  UST  FIRST  NAMES  OF  EACH  PERSON  14  YEARS  OF  AGE  OR  OLDER  WHO  IS  NOT  A  STUDY 
PARTICIPANT.  ASK  017A-C  FOR  EACH  PEBSON.  POINT  OUT  MCMTHS  ON  CALENDAR. 

*    ASK  A  THROUGH  C  AS  APPROPRIATE  FOR  EACH  PERSON 

.    PRERECORD  THE  NAMES  OF  MONTHS,  BEGINNING  WITH  THE  MONTH  BEFORE  INTERVIEW  MONTH  IN  THE  RRST  COLUMN  OF  B-C. 
CONTINUING  BACK  THROUGH  THE  BASEUNE  MONTH. 


NAME 

DO  NOT  RECORD  STUDY 
PARTICIPANT  NAMErS) 


A.  Did  (NAME)  earn  any  money 
between  (1ST  DAY  OF  BASE- 
UNE MONTH)  and  (END  OF 
MONTH  BEFORE  INTERVIEW) 


B.  Did  (NAME)  earn  any  money  in  (MONTH)? 


C.  How  much  did  (he/she)  earn  In  (MONTH)? 


MONTH 


MONTH 


YES 
NO  . 


1  B 

2  (NEXT  PERSON 
orD-18) 


8,  YES   1  (C) 

NO   2  (B  NEXT 

MONTH) 

c.  l_l.t_U_|.LI_l 

(B  NEXT  MONTH) 


B.  YES    !  (C) 

NO   2  (B  NEXT 

MONTH) 


C. 


(B  NEXT  MONTH) 


YES 
NO  . 


1  — >  B 

2  (NEXT  PERSON 
orD-18) 


B.  YES   1  (C) 

NO  2  (B  NEXT 

MONTH) 

C.  l_l.l_!_l_|.Lt_! 

(B  NEXT  IWHWH) 

B.  YES   1  (C) 

NO   2  (B  NEXT 

MONTH) 

(8  NEXT  MONTH) 

B.  YES   1  (C) 

NO   2  (B  NEXT 

MONTH) 

C-  LM_LI_|.UI_I 

(B  NEXT  MONTH) 

B.  YES   1  (C) 

NO   2  (B  NEXT 

MONTH) 

(B  NEXT  MONTH) 

B.  YES  •••  ««...«>>•••••  t  (O) 

NO   2  (B  NEXT 

MONTH) 

c.  l_hl_LUI-l_.Lt 
(B  NEXT  MONTH) 


B.  YES    1  (C) 

NO    2  (B  NEXT 

MONTH) 

LI.LLLI-LI_I 

(B  NEXT  MONTH) 

B.  YES    1  (C) 

NO    2  (B  NEXT 

MONTH) 

c.  LI'LLLI-LLt 

(B  NEXT  MONTH) 

B.  YES    1  (C) 

NO    2  (B  NEXT 

MONTH) 

c.  Ll.i_LLf-l_Li 

(B  NEXT  MONTH) 


YES 

NO  . 


1  B 

2  (NEXT  PERSON 
Of  D-18) 


YES 
NO  . 


1  B 

2  (NEXT  PERSON 
or  D-18) 


YES 
NO  . 


1  — >B 

2  (NEXT  PERSON 
or  0-18) 


8,  YES    1  (C) 

NO    2  (B  NEXT 

MONTH) 

c.  LI.LLl^l-LLl 

(B  NEXT  MONTH) 


YES 

NO  , 


1  — >B 

2  (NEXT  PERSON 
or  D-18) 


B.  YES   1  (C) 

NO   2  (B  NEXT 

MONTH) 

c.  LULLi_l-LLI 

(B  NEXT  MONTH) 
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Title 


MOKTH 

MONTH 

MONTH 

MONTH 

MONTH 

B.YES  1  (C) 

NO      2  (BNBCr 
MONTH) 

c.  M.I  1  1  |.|  LI 

(B  NEXT  MONTH) 

B.YES  1  (C) 

NO  2  (BNEXT 

MONTH) 

c.  LM  1  1  M  1  1 

(B  NEXT  MONTH) 

B.  YES  1  (C) 

NO  2  (BNEXT 

MONTH) 

C.  1  M  1  1  M  1  1 

(B  NEXT  MONTH) 

B,  YES  1  (C) 

hK)  2  (BNEXT 

MONTH) 

c.  1  hi  1  Ll-I^l  1 

(B  NEXT  MONTH) 

B,  YES  1  (C) 

NO  2  (NEXT 

PERSON  ORD-18) 

C.  1  M  1  1  M  1  1 

(NEXT  PERSON  ORD-18) 

B.YES  1  (C) 

NO      2  (8  NEXT 
MONTH) 

c.  1  M  1  1  |.|  1  1 

(B  NEXT  MONTH) 

B.  YES  1  (C) 

NO  2  (BNEXT 

MONTH) 

C.  1  M  1  1  |.|  1  1 

(B  NEXT  MONTH) 

B.  YES  1  (C) 

NO  2  (BNEXT 

MONTH) 

C.  1  III  1  M  1  i 
(B  NEXT  MONTH) 

B.YES  1  (C) 

NO      2  (BNEXT 
MONTH) 

c.  1  M  1  LM-LI 

(B  NEXT  MONTH) 

B.YES  1  (C) 

NO  2  (NEXT 

PERSON  OR  D-18) 

c.  1  1,1  1  1  |.|  1  1 
(NEXT  PERSON  ORD-18) 

B.YES  1  (C) 

NO  2  (BNEXT 

MONTH) 

c.  1  M  IJ  |.|  LI 

(B  NEXT  MONTH) 

B,YES  1  (C) 

NO  2  (BNEXT 

MONTH) 

c.  j  M  II  |.|  1  1 

(B  NEXT  MONTH) 

aYES...,,1  (0) 

NO  2  (BNEXT 

MONTH) 

a  jj.l  1  1  |.|  1  1 
(BNEXT  MONTH) 

B.  YES.....1  (C) 

NO  2  (BNEXT 

MONTH) 

C.  1   M   1  \J'\JJ 
(B  NEXT  MONTH) 

B.  YES  1  (C) 

NO      2  (NEXT 

PERSON  OR  D-18) 

C.  1  M  1  1  M  1  1 

(NEXT  PERSON  ORD-18) 

B.  YES  1  (C) 

NO  2  (BNEXT 

MONTH) 

C.  1  M  1  1  |.|  1  1 

(B  NEXT  MONTH) 

B.YES  1  {€) 

NO      2  (BNEXT 
MONTH) 

c.  i  M  1  1  M  1  1 
(B  NEXT  fc^NTH) 

B.YES  1  (C) 

NO      2  (BNEXT 
MONTH) 

c.  i  I.I  M  I  I  1  1 
(BNEXT  MONTH) 

B.YES  1  (C) 

NO      2  (BNEXT 
MONTH) 

c.  1  I.I  M  l-LLI 

(B  NEXT  MONTH) 

B.YES  1  (C) 

NO      2  (NEXT 
PERSON  OR  D-18) 

1_MJJJ-LIJ 

(NEXT  PERSON  ORD-18) 

B.YES  1  (C) 

NO      2  (BNEXT 
MONTH) 

c.  1  l.ll  1  M  1  1 

(B  NEXT  MONTH) 

B.YES  1  (C) 

NO  2  (BNEXT 

MONTH) 

LMJJJ'LLI 

(B  NEXT  MC^H) 

B.YES  1  (C) 

NO  2  (BNEXT 

MONTH) 

(BNEXT  MONTH) 

B.YES  .  1  (0) 
NO      2  (BNEXT 
MONTH) 

c.  1  M  1  IJ-LLI 

(B  NEXT  MC»^H) 

B.  YES  1  (C) 

NO  2  (NEXT 

PERSON  ORD-18) 

C.  M.I  1  1  M  1  1 

(NEXT  PERSON  OR  D-IS) 

B.  YES  1  (C) 

NO  2  (BNEXT 

MONTH) 

C.  1  M  II  M  1  1 

(B  NEXT  MONTH) 

B.YES  1  (C) 

NO  2  (BNEXT 

WDNTH) 

c.  II. II  1  M  1  1 

(B  NEXT  MONTH) 

B.YES  1  (Q 

NO       2  (BNEXT 

MONTH) 

c.  Ll'l  1  M.|  1  1 

(B  NEXT  MONTH) 

B.YES  1  (0) 

NO      2  (BNEXT 
MONTH) 

c.  1  M  1  1  l-LLf 

(B  NEXT  MONTH) 

8.  YES  1  (C) 

NO  2  (0-18) 

c.  II. M  1  \  \  LI 

(D-18) 

Title 


D-18.       INTERVIEWER  CHECK  ASSIGNMENT  FOLDER:  IS  THERE  AI^THER  STUDY  PARTICIPANT  STIU  IN  HOUSEHOtD? 

YES   1 

NO   2  (D-20) 


D-19.      TAKE  OUT  ADOfriONAL  PARTICIPANT  INTERVIEW  AND  ASK  TO  SPEAK  TO  THE  SECOND  PARTICIPANT.  RE-READ 
INTRODUCTION  TO  PARTICIPANT  AND  BEGIN  INTERVIEW. 

THERE  CAN  BE  MORE  THAN  2  STUDY  PARTICIPANTS  IN  A  HOUSEHOLD.  EACH  ONE  MUST  BE  GIVEN  AN  ADDITIONAL 
PARTOPANT  INTERVIEW. 


D-20.      We  would  Ilka  to  Inttrviaw  you  again  in  ab<^  4  monttis.  In  case  you  move,  oould  you  please  give  me  the  names  and  addresses  of  two 
relatives  or  friends  who  would  know  your  new  address  or  how  to  locate  you?  f^CORD  IN  ASSIGNMENT  FOLDER  •  A-13  AND  A-14. 


D-21 .      These  are  alt  the  questions  t  have.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  time  and  help. 

TIME  INTERVIEW  ENDED     I       I       I  ;  I       I       I  ^ 
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EMPLOYMENT  CHART 
RECORD  NAMES  OF  MONTHS  FROM  BASEUNE  MONTH  THROUGH  THE  CURRENT  INTERVIEW  MONTH 


DfflAW  ARROW  (  i) 
TOBASCUItf  DATE. 

DRAW  ARROW  (  i  ) 
TO  MTCRVIEW  DATE 


DRAW  HORaOMTAt  UNE  ON  ACnVtTV  CHART  FROM  START/BASCUNE  DATE  TO  END 
DATE  Of  JOB. 

IF  STNi.  WORKINO  ON  THAT  JOB.  DRAW  UNE  TO  DATE  OF  INTERVIEW. 

DRAW  SHORT  VERTICAL  UNES  AT  END  OF  EACH  HORIZONTAL  LWE  AND  RECORD  DATES. 

WRITE  EMFLOVER'S  NAME  ON  HORIZONTAL  UNE. 


-0 


BASEUNE  MONTH 


MONTH 


MONTH 


MONTH 


MONTH 


MONTH 


MONTH 


Title  Page 
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CASEID#:    I  I  I  I  I  I 

DATE  l^^'ERVIEW  CONDUCTED:   L 


MONTH        DAY  YEAR 

INTERVIEWERS  NAME:   

ID#: 


1STF0LL0WUP 


SUPPLEMENT  BOOKLET 


CONTAINS 

AOOmONAL  PARTICIPANT  INTERVIEW.  p.1 

FOURTH  THROUGH  SIXTH  JOBS  SUPPLEMENT,  p.  27 

FOURTH  THROUGH  SIXTH  JOBS  SUPPLEMENT  FOR  ADOrTIONAL  PARTICIPANT,  p.  33 
EARNED  INCOME  FOR  NON-PARTICIPANT  HOUSEHOLD  MEMBERS  SUPPLEMENT,  p.  39 
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Title  Page 
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ADDITIONAL  PARTICIPANT  INTERVIEW 


101 


Title  Page 
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f 


Title 


TIME  BEGAN 

SECTION  B  -  LABOR  FORCE  ACTIVITIES 


AM 
PM 


HeHo,  I'm  (YOUR  NAME)  of  Westat,  a  private  research  company.  (IF  PARTICIPANT  ASKS  ABOUT  STUDY»  READ  EXPLANATION  ON  COVER  PAGE 
OF  MAIN  QUESTIONNAIRE).  Your  part  of  the  interview  will  only  take  a  few  minutee.  My  first  questions  are  about  your  work  experiences  since 
(BASELINE  DATE),  (n  answering  the  questions,  please  include  any  full  or  part-tinrie  jobs  whl<^  have  lasted  one  week  or  more,  including  any  self- 
employed  jobs.  Also  include  any  work  In  a  family  business  or  farm  whether  paid  or  unpaid.  Doni  include  any  workfare  or  work  experience  jobs 
you  may  have  been  assigned  to  in  order  to  keep  receiving  food  stamps, 

■  FOLD  OUT  EMPLOYMENT  CHART.  BEFORE  CONTINUING,  WRITE  IN  NAMES  OF  MONTHS  STARTING  WITH  BASEUNE  MONTH 

AND  ENDING  WITH  MONTH  OF  INTERVIEW.  WRITE  IN  BASEUNE  DATE  AND  INTERVIEW  DATE.  DRAW  HORIZONTAL  ARROW  ON 
EMPLOYMENT  CHART  TO  BASEUNE  DATE  AND  TO  INTERVIEW  DATE. 


B-1 .        INTERVIEWER  CHECK  ASSIGNMENT  FOLDER:  DID  RESPONDENT  HAVE  A  JOB  RECORDED  AT  BASEUNE? 


YES   1 

NO...   2  (B.7) 


B-2.        According  to  information  we  received  from  the  food  stamp  office,  you  had  a  job  around  the  (WEEK)  of  (MONTH).  (SEE  ASSIGNMENT 
FOLDER  FOR  WEEK  AND  MONTH).  SHOW  CALENDAR, 

Is  that  correct? 

YES.  HAD  JOB   1 

NO,  CHC^T  HAVE  JOB   2  (8-7) 

B-3.        Are  you  stitl  working  at  that  job?  A  SERIES  OF  JOBS  WHICH  LASTED  A  WEEK  OR  MORE  THROUGH  A  SINGLE  JOB  CONTRACTOR 
SHOULD  BE  COUNTED  AS  ONE  JOB.  THIS  ALSO  AFPUES  TO  MK3RANT  FARM  WORKERS. 

YES   1  (B-5) 

NO   2 

6-4.       When  did  you  leave  that  job? 

•  RECORD  END  DATE  OF  JOB  ON  EMPLOYMENT  CHART. 

•  DRAW  HORIZONTAL  UNE  FROM  BASEUNE  DATE  TO  END  DATE  OF  JOB.    )  (B^) 
m       DRAW  SHORT  VERTICAL  UNES  AT  EACH  END  OF  HORIZONTAL  UNE. 


B-5.  INTERVIEWER- 


DRAW  HORIZONTAL  UNE  ON  EMPLOYMENT  CHART  FROM  BASEUNE  DATE  TO  INTERVIEW  DATE. 
DRAW  SHORT  VERTICAL  UNES  AT  EACH  END  OF  HORIZONTAL  UNE. 
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Title 


What  (¥M/ls)  th«  nam*  of  tha  company  or  employar  you  t^ork  for/worked  for  th^n)? 


WRITE  EMPLOYER'S  NAME  ON  HORIZONTAL  UNE. 


DATE 


DATE 


EXAMPLE: 


EMPLOYER 


B-7.  From  (BASELINE  DATE)  until  now,  did  you  hava  any  (oth9r)  paid  i<M3a  lasting  tor  a  W99k  or  more,  either  full-time  or  part-time?  A  SERIES 
OF  JOBS  WHICH  LASTED  A  WEEK  OR  MORE  THROUGH  A  SINGLE  JOB  CONTRACTOR  SHOULD  BE  COUNTED  AS  ONE  JOB.  THIS 
ALSO  APPLIES  TO  MIGRANT  FARM  WORKERS. 


B-8.       Whan  did  you  bagin  working  on  (that  jot/tfm  nM  job)  you  had? 

B-9.       Whan  did  you  leave? 

B- 1 0,      What  (was/is)  your  employer's  name? 

•  RECORD  JOB  ON  EMPLOYMENT  CHART  BY  DRAWING  HORIZONTAL  UNE  FROM  START  DATE  TO  END  DATE  OR  TO  DATE  OF 
INTERVIEW.  BE  SURE  TO  INCLUDE  EMPLOYER'S  NAME  AND  DRAW  VERTK>L  UNES  AT  BEGINNING  AND  ENDING  DATES. 

•  IF  RESPONDENT  WAS  WORKING  AT  MORE  THAN  ONE  JOB  AT  THE  SAME  TIME.  DRAW  AN  ADDITIONAL  LINE  BENEATH  AND 
PARALLEL  TO  THE  FIRST.  ON  THE  EMPLOYMENT  CHART,  SO  THAT  THE  CHART  SHOWS  EVERY  JOB  WORKED  DURING  THE 
ENTIRE  PERIOD. 

m  CONTINUE  ASKING  "Any  Other  jobs  during  this  period?"  and  questions  b-«  -  B-to  until  the  response  to  the 
QUESTION.  "Any  other  jobs  during  this  period?"  IS  "no." 


B-1 1 .       INTERVIEWER  CHECK:  ARE  ANY  JOBS  RECORDED  ON  EMPLOYMENT  CHART? 


YES 

NO  . 


2  (B-11) 


YES. 
NO.. 


2  (B.31,p.  10) 
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CURRENT  OR  MOST  RECENT  JOB:                      1  ^   M  1 

B-12.      •      RECORD  START  AND  END  DATE  FOR  EACH  JOB 
FROM  EMPLOYMENT  CHART   PUTTING  MOST 
RECENT  JOB  IN  RRST  COLUMN,  SECOND  MOST 
RECENT   IN  SECOND  COLUMN,   ETC.  USE 
SUPPLEMENT  BOOKLET  IF  MORE  THAN  3  JOBS, 

«       IF  TWO  OR  MORE  CURRENT  OR  MOST  RECENT 
JOSS,  ASK:     "On  which  of  your  (currant/most 
rocont)  jobs  (do/did)  you  work  the  most  hours  per 
week?" 

•      ENTER  THE  CMVTES  FOR  THAT  JOB  IN  CURRENT 
OR  MOST  RECENT  JOB  COLUMN.     IF  EQUAL 
HOURS  PER  JOB.  ENTER  THE  JOB  HELD  THE 
LONGEST  IN  CURRENT  OR  MOST  RECENT  JOB 
COLUMN     ENTER  THE  SECOND  CURREISfT  OR 
MOST  RECENT  JOB  IN  THE  SECOND  COLUMN. 

■      RECORD  EMPLOYERS  NAME(S)  IN  APPROPRIATE 
COLUMN  IN  B.13.   ASK  QUESTIONS  S-13  -  B-25 
(8-13  '  B-30  FOR  1ST  COL)  FOR  EACH  JOB 
BEFORE  GOING  TO  NEXT. 

B-13.      Now  1  would  like  to  ask  you  some  questior^s  about  your 
job  at  (EMPLOYER): 

EMPLOYER'S  NAME 

S- 1 4.      (Am  yOQ/W^n  you)  pak:i  by  the  hour  on  this  job? 

IF  FAMILY  OWNED  BUSINESS  OR  FARM  (Q.B-13)  PROBE 
FOR  WHETHER  UNPAID. 

YES   1 

NO                                                           2  (B-20) 

NO,  UNPAID  FAMILY  MEMBER                        3  (B-26) 

B-15.      Between  (START/BASEUNE  MTE)  and  (END  DATE/now), 
on  average,  how  many  hours  per  week  (do  you/dki  you) 
work  on  this  job.  not  counting  overtime  hours? 

1    1  1 

#  HOURS  PER  V^EK 

B-16.      What  f/s  your /was  your)  usual  hourly  rate  of  pay  before 
deductions,  not  including  any  overtime  pay,  during  the 

QAfiod  from  /<%TART/RA^FI  IMP  DATP^  tA  fPND  DATF/ 

now)? 

$  1       1       1  .  1       1       1           PER  HOUR 

B-17,      (Do  you/Dkfyou)  work  any  overtiine  houn  on  that  job? 

YES   1 

NO                                                        2  (B-24) 

B-18.      Between  (START/BASEUNE  DATE)  and  (END  DATE/now). 
on  average,  how  many  hours  of  overtime  (do  you/did  you) 
work  per  week  on  this  job? 

1    1  1 

#  HOURS  PER  WEEK 

Title  Page 


] 


SECOND  MOST  ReCE^f^  JOB: 


THIRD  MOST  RECENT  JOB: 


EMPLOYERS  NAME 

YES   1 

NO   2 

NO.  UNPAID  FAMILY  MEMBER   3 


EMPLOYER'S  NAME 

YES   1 

INICD  n««»iinm»». »»•»•»»•»»»»».«••»♦«••»•......»♦.♦••••»«••••»•>•••  1  ■       2  (D~20) 

NO,  UNPAID  FAMILY  MEMBER   3    (NEXT  JOB) 

ORB-31) 

I    I  I 

#  HOURS  PER  WEEK 


(B-20) 
(NEXT  JOB 
ORB^I) 


I    I  I 

#  HOURS  PER  WEEK 


DONT  KNOW 


J-l    I  I 


PER  HOUR 


$  I  I  I  •  I  I  I  PER  HOUR 
DONT  KNOW   9998 

YES   1 

NKD   2  (B-24) 

I    I  I 

#  HOURS  PER  WEEK 


YES 
NO  . 


1 
2 


(B-24) 


I       I  I 
#  HOURS  PER  WEEK 
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CURRENT  OR  MOST  RECENT  JOB:                      1  ^   M  1 

B-19.       How  were  you  paid  for  overtime  work? 

STRAIGHT  TIME                                           1  (B-24) 

TIME  AND  ONE-HALF                                    2  (B-24) 

DOUBLE  TIME                                            3  (B-24) 

OTHER:  SPECIFY                                        4  (B-24) 

B>20.      How  often  (am  you/w9rB  you)  paid  on  this  job? 

END  OF  EACH  DAY   01 

ONCE  A  WEEK                                            02  (8-23) 

ONCE  EVERY  TWO  WEEKS                          03  (B-23) 

TWICE  A  MONTH                                       04  {B-23) 

ONCE  A  MONTH                                         05  (B-23) 

OTHER  (SPECIFY)                                     06  (6-22^ 

B-21 .      Between  (START/BASELINE  DATE)  and  (END  DATE/now), 
on  average*  how  many  days  per  week  (do  you/dId  you) 
work  on  this  job? 

1  1 

DAYS  PER  WEEK  (B-23) 

Altogether,  what  was  the  total  amount  you  earned  before 
deductions  on  that  job  between  (START/BASEUNE  DATE) 
and  (END  DATE/now)?  Please  Include  any  overtime  pay 
and  tips  you  received. 

$1    1    I.I    1    1  1 

TOTAL  AMOUNT  (B-26) 

B-23.      Between  (START/BASEUNE  DATq  and  (END  DATE/now), 
what  (is  your/was  your)  average  pay  per  pay  period 
before  deductions,  Indudir^g  average  overtime  pay? 

$1    1    I.I    1    1  1 

PER  PAY  PERIOD 

B-24.      (Do  you/Did  you)  receive  any  tips  or  bonuses  on  this  job 
that  you  have  not  already  told  me  about? 

YES   1 

NO                                                          2  (B-26) 

B-25.      On  average,  how  much  (do  you/did  you)  receive  In  tips 
and  bonuses  between  (ST/M=^T/BASELINE  DATE)  and 
(END  DATE/now)? 

$1    M    1    1  1 

PERWEEK    1 

PER  MONTH   2 

TOTAL  AMOUNT   3 

8^26.      What  kind  of  business  or  industry  (is  this/was  that)7 
EXAMPLE:  SHOE  STORE.  DAIRY  FARM,  CAR  WASH. 
FHmTE  FAMILY 

PROBE:  What  do  they  make  or  do? 
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Title 


SECOND  MOST  RECENT  JOB: 


THIRD  MOST  RECENT  JOB: 


STRAIGHT  TIME   1  (8-24) 

TIME  AND  ONE-HALF   2  (B-24) 

DOUBLE  TIME   3  {B-24) 

OTHER:  SPECIFY   4  (B-24) 


STRAIGHT  TIME   1  (B-24) 

TIME  AND  O^E-HALF   2  (B-24) 

DOUBLE  TIME   3  (B-24) 

OTHER:  SPECIFY  ,   4  (B-24) 


END  OF  EACH  DAY   01 

ONCE  A  WEEK   02  {B.23) 

ONCE  EVERY  TWO  WEEKS   03  (B-23) 

TWICE  A  MONTH   04  (B'23) 

ONCE  A  MONTH   05  (B-23) 

OTHER  (SPECIFY)   06  (B.22) 


ENDC^EACHDAY   01 

ONCE  A  WEEK                                          02  (B-23) 

OWE  EVERY  TWO  WEEKS                           03  (B-23) 

TWICEAMONTH                                      04  (B-23) 

ONCE  A  MONTH                                      06  (B-23) 

OTHER  (SPECIFY)                                       06  (B-22) 
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LJ 


DAYS  reR  WEEK 


(B-23) 


DAYS  PER  WEEK 


(B-23) 


$1 


$1    I    I.I    I    I  I 


TOTAL  AMOUNT 


(NEXT  JOB 
OR  B-32) 


TOTAL  AMOUNT 


(NEXT  JOB 
OR  B-32) 


J_J.I    I    I  I 

PER  PAY  PERIOD 


J.L 


PER  PAY  PERIOD 


YES 
NO  . 


(NEXT  JOB 
OR  B-32) 


YES 

NO  . 


1 
2 


(NEXT  JOB 
OR  B-32) 


_J  .1  I 

PER  WEEK   1 

PER  f^NTH   2 

TOTAL  AMOUNT   3 


(NEXT  JOB 
OR  B-32) 


$!_]  ,L_L_LJ 

PERWEEK    1 

PER  MONTH   2 

TOTAL  AMOUNT   3 


(NEXT  JOB 
OR  B-32) 


Title 


8-27.      What  kind  of  work  (were  you/are  you)  doing? 

EXAMPLE:  STCXJK  CLERK,  FARMER  TYRST,  BABY 
SITTER 

PROBE  FOR  CLEAR  AND  DESCRIPTIVE  JOB  TITLE 


B-28.      What  wara  your  most  innportant  actlvittas  or  dutias? 
WE  WANT  JOB  DESCRIPTION 

PROBE  FOR  VERBS  AND  I^UNS  THAT  DESCRIBE 
ACTIVrriES.  EX  MAKES  PtZZAS,  CLEANS  UP  TABLES, 
ORDERS  SUPPUES. 


B-29.      Now  I  hava  soma  quasttons  about  axtra  axpansas  you 

may  hava  (had)  in  ordar  to  work  on  this  job.  (Do/Dtd)  you 

hava  to  buy  any  spaclat  things  such  as  tools,  uniforms,  or 

anything  atsa  aspacialiy  for  that  job? 
(SPECIFY): 


How  much  did  you  have  to  pay  for 
thosa  things  altogether? 


YES 
NO. 


1  — > 
2 


B30.       tn  order  to  work  on  this  job  (do/did)  you  hava  extra 
expenses  for: 


a.  Transportation  costs,  such  as  gas  money,  bus  or 
train  fare? 

b.  Daycare  or  baby  sitting  costs? 


c. 


Any  other  axpansas  (SPECIFY)? 


How  much  (do/d(d)  you  usually  have 
to  pay  per  week  for  the  additional 
(EXPENSE)? 


YES   1— >      $  I       I       I       I  ■ 

NO   2 

 i->   $1    I    I    M    I  1 

rvKD   2 

 i->  $1111-111 

NO   2 

YES   1       NEXT  JOB 

NO   2       OR  B-32. 


B-31 .      (Do/Did)  you  hava  any  health  insuranca  at  this  job? 
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B-32.      Sinc«  (6ASELINE  DATE)  did  you  earn  any  money  from  odd  job*  or  any  othtr  Ktivitias  tfiat  we  haveni  already  talked  about? 

YES   1 

NO,....   2  (B-34) 

B-33.      Altogether,  how  much  did  you  earn  from  odd  jobs  or  any  other  activities  since  {BASEUNE  DATE)? 
IF  NECESSARY.  PROBE  FOR  ESTIMATE 

$LJ  .III! 

DONT  KNOW   9998 


8-34. 

Now  1  would  like  to  ask  you  about  last  week.  What  were  you  doing  most  of  last  week;  working,  keeping  house,  going  to 

school  or  something  else? 

WOTKING  

1 

(B-36) 

WTTH  A  JC^  BUT  NOT  AT  WORK  

2 

LOCXINQ  FOR  WORK  

3 

KEEPING  l-KXiSE  

4 

GOING  TO  SCHOOL  

5 

un;«letowork  

6 

(SECTION  G) 

WETIRED  

7 

OTHER,  SPECIFY  

8 

B-35. 

Did  vou  do  anv  work  at  all  last  week  not  ccuntina  work  around  the  house? 

YES  

1 

2 

(&38) 

B-36. 

How  many  hours  did  you  work  last  week  at  alt  jobs? 

1    1  1 

HOURS 

B-37. 

Altogether,  what  was  the  total  amount  you  earned  last  week  before  deductions? 

$1    1    1    I.I  II 

B-38. 

INTERVIEWER  CHECK:  IN  B-34: 

ANSWER  1  OR  2  OfCLED  

1 

(B^) 

ANSWER  3  CIRCLED  

2 

(B^l) 

SOME  OTHER  ANSWER  CIRCLED  

3 
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6*39.      Have  you  been  looking  for  work  during  the  past  4  weeks? 

YES.....   1  (B^1) 

NO   2 

B-40.      Now.  between  (BASELINE  DATE)  and  now,  did  you  spend  any  time  looking  for  work? 

YES   1 

NO   2  (SECHONC) 

&41 .      Between  (BASELINE  DATE)  arid  now,  how  nnany  weeks  did  you  look  for  work?  (Your  best  estimate  wiil  be  fine.)  USING  CALENDAR. 
COUNT  #  OF  WEEKS  FTOM  BASEUNE  AND  SAY:  Let's  see.  There  were  (#  weeks)  between  (BASEUNE  DATE)  and  today. 


I    I  I 

NUMBER  OF  WEEKS 


B-42.      During  those  weeks  when  you  looked  for  work,  on  average,  how  many  hours  per  week  did  you  spend  looking  for  work?  (Your  best 
estimate  wiil  be  fine.) 

I    I  I 

HOURS  PER  WEEK 


CONTINUE  WITH  SECTION  C. 
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SECTION  C  -  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  PROGRAM  PARTICIPATION 


Now  \  would  like  to  ask  you  some  questions  about  your  experience  with  the  Food  Stamp  Program. 

C-1 .       Since  (BASELINE  DATE),  have  you  been  denied  food  stamps  or  had  your  food  stamps  reduced  or  stopped? 

YES 
NO 

C-2.       And  that  happened  after  (BASEUNE  DATE) ...  is  that  oomctf  SHOW  CALENDAR. 

YES   1  (03) 

NO   2 

C'2a.  We{l.  have  you  been  denied  food  stamps  or  had  th^m  reduced  or  stopped  since  (BASEUNE  DATE)?  (IF  IN  DOUBT  ABOUT  ANSWER 
ASK:  When  was  the  last  time  your  food  stamps  were  cut  off  or  reduced?  CODE  ANSWER  ACCORDING  TO  WHETHER  DATE  WAS 
BEFORB  OR  AFTER  BASEUNE  DATE.  NOTE  DATE  GIVEN  HERE:   .) 

YES,  SiNCE  BASEUNE    1 

NO.  BEFORE  BASEUNE   2  {C-5) 

0-3.  Why  were  your  food  stamps  denied,  reduced  or  stopped  ...  was  it  because  you  didn't  obey  the  employment  and  training  program  rules, 
because  your  (househokl's)  Income  was  too  high  or  was  there  some  other  reason? 

DIDNT  OBEY  PFKX3RAM  RULES   1 

INCOME  TOO  HIGH   2  (C-5) 

OTHER:  SPECIFY   3  (C-5) 


1 

2  (C-5) 


C^.       Which  employmertt  and  training  program  rules  didnt  you  comply  with?  (IF  NECESSARY:  Which  ones  resulted  in  your  food  stamps 
being  denied,  reduced  or  stopped?) 


f_l_l 

C-5.       The  next  questions  are  about  job  search  assistance  or  other  employment  and  training  services  you  may  have  received  free  of  charge 
from  any  agency  or  program.  Don't  include  any  employment  and  training  services  you  paid  for. 

Since  (BASEUNE  DATE)  did  you  receive  from  any  such  agency  or  program  advice  on: 

a.  How  to  look  for  a  job.  how  to  do  well  in  job  interviews  or  how  to  fill  out  job  application  forms? 

YES   1 

NO   2 

b.  Did  you  receive  advice  on  what  kind  of  work  woukJ  be  best  for  you  to  do? 

YES   1 

NK3   2 

c.  Were  you  given  a  list  of  employers  or  job  openings  or  referred  to  available  jobs  by  an  agency  or  program? 

YES   1 

NO   2 


Title 


C-6a,    Sine*  (BASEUNE  DATE),  did  you  attend  a  job  dub? 

YES                               1  > 

NO                               2  (C-7a) 

O^.    Are  you  still  going  to  the  job  club? 

YES   1 

NO   2 

07a.    Did  you  go  to  group  meattngs  or  dasses  to  learn  how  to  find 
a  job? 

YES                              1   > 

NO                                2  (C-Sa) 

C-7b.    Are  you  still  attending  those  group  meetings  or  classes? 

YES   1 

NO   2 

C-8a.    Sinca  (BASEUNE  DATE),  did  you  attend  vocationaJ  or  job 
training  classea? 

YES                              1   > 

Are  you  still  attending  those  dasses? 

YES   1 

NO   2 

C-Sa.    Did  you  attend  any  basic  education  dasses  in  reading, 
writing  or  English? 

YES                              1   > 

NO                               2  (C-10a) 

C-9b.    Are  you  stilt  attending  those  classes? 

YES   1 

NO   2 

C-IOa.  Did  you  take  any  courses  at  a  comnnunity  college  provided 
free  as  part  of  an  employment  or  training  program? 

YES                              1   > 

C-IOb.  Are  you  stilt  attending  those  dasses? 

YES   1 

011a.  Since  (BASEUNE  DATE),  did  you  attend  dasses  to  get  a 
GEO? 

YES                               1   > 

NO    2 

0-1 1  b.  Are  you  still  attending  dasses? 

YES   1 

NO   2 

0-12.       INTERVIEWER  CHECK  LER  COLUMN  ABOVE,  C-6a  •  C-1  la:  ARE  THERE  ANY  YES  ANSWERS?  (RESPONDENT  ATTENDED  AT 
LEAST  ONE  ACTIVITY). 

YES  ...»   1 

NO   2  (C-28) 


0-13.      INTERVIEWER  CHECK  RIGHT  COLUMN  /^OVE,  06b  -  C-1  lb:  ARE  THERE  {m  YES  ANSWERS?  (RESPONDENT  IS  STILL 
ATTENDING  AT  LEAST  ONE  ACTIVnY). 

YES   1    (C-1 5) 

NO   2 
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C-14.      When  was  th«  last  time  you  attended  any  of  these  «:tivttjes7  IF  NECESSARY.  PROBE  FOR  LAST  WEEK  ATTENDED.  SHOW  CALENDAR. 
IF  NECESSARY:  Which  class  or  activity  did  you  90  to  last?  When  did  you  stop  going  to  that  activity? 

 I  


WONTH     DAY  YEAR 


C-15.      Altogether  since  (BASEUNE  DATE),  how  many  weeks  did  you  attend  (mat  activity/these  activities)?  SHOW  CALENDAR.  IF  NECESSARY, 
HELP  RESPONDENT  RGURE  TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  WEEKS. 


WEEKS 


C-16.      And  on  average,  how  many  hours  a  weel?  did  you  spend  attending  (that  activfty/these  activities)? 


HOURS  PER  WEEK 


My  next  questions  are  about  addttionai  or  extra  expenses  you  may  have  had  in  order  to  attBnd  (that/these)  employment  and  training  class (es)  or 
(activity/activities),  since  (BASEUNE  DATE). 


ASK  C-17 '  C-20  DOWN  FOR  EACH  EXPENSE 


A.  Transportation  costs 
(such  as  gas  money,  bus 
or  train  fares) 


B.    (Daycare  or  babysitting 
costs 


C.    Other  extra  expenses 


C-17.    During  that  time,  did  you 
have  extra  expenses  for 


YES   1 

NO   2  (C-17B) 


Yl^fi  1 

NO   2  {017C) 


YES   1 

What  were  the  extra  costs? 


NO   2  ((>21) 


0-18.  Did  you  have  about  the 
same  (EXPENSE)  each 
weel<  or  did  the  amount 
vary? 


SAME   1 

VARIED   2  (C-20A) 


SAME   1 

VARIED   2  (C-20B) 


SAME   1 

VARIED   2  (C-20C) 


019.  How  much  did  you 
usually  have  to  pay  each 
week      in  additional 


PER  WEEK 
ASK  C-17 -C-20  FOR 
OAYCA;^  EXPENSES 


$l_l_i_M_l_l 

PER  WEEK 
ASK  C-17 .  C-20  FOR  OTHER 
EXPENSES 


*I_I_I_M_ 

PER  WEEK 
(021) 


C-20.  Altogether,  how  much 
(EXPENSE)  did  you  have 
to  pay? 


TOTAL  AMCXINT 
ASK  C-17 -C-20  FOR 
DAYCARE  EXPENSES 


TOTAL  AMOUNT 
ASK  0-17  ^  C-20  FOR  OTHER 
EXPENSES 


TOTAL  AMOUNT 
(C-21) 


_( 


il5 
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0-21.      W«r«  you  ralmburs«d  or  glwn  money  by  an  agency  or  program  to  help  pay  for  any  extra  costs  you  might  have  in  order  to  attend 
(that/these)  employment  and  training  cla8s(es}  or  (activity/activities)  since  (BASEUNE  DATE)? 

YES   1 

NO   2  {C-28) 


C-22.      Did  the  agency  or  program  tell  you  that  the  money  was  for  specific  expenses,  such  as  transportation  costs,  babysitting  costs,  etc.  or 
didn1  they  tell  you  what  the  money  was  for? 

SPECIFIED  EXPENSES   1 

DIDNT  SPECIFY   2  (C-23) 

C-22a.     Did  you  receive  money  to  help  pay  for  your  extra  costs  just  one  time  or  did  you  receive  the  money  more  than  once? 

JUST  ONE  TIME   1 

MORE  THAN  ONCE   2  (C-24) 

C-22b.     What  was  the  money  for . . .  was  it  to  help  with  your  extra  expenses  for: 

DON'T 

YES        NO  KNOW 

Transportation  costs,  such  as  gas  money, 

bus  or  train  fares?  ,   1  2  DK 

^ycare  or  babysitting  costs?   1  2  DK 

Other  extra  expenses?   1  2  DK 

(What  were  the  other  extra  costs)? 

SPECIFY:  


C-23.      How  much  did  you  receive? 


(C-28) 


Title 


EXPENSES 


ASK  C-24  -  C-27  KWN  FOR  EACH  EXPENSE 


A.  Transportation  costs 
(such  as  gas  money,  bus 
or  train  fares) 

B.    Daycare  or  babysitting 
costs 

C.    Other  extra  expenses 

C-24.    Were  you  given  money  to 
help  pay  for  (EXPENSE)? 

YES   1 

NO                   2  (C-24B) 

YES   1 

NO                    2  (C-24C) 

YES   1 

What  were  the  extra  costs? 

NO                    2  (C-28) 

C-25.    How  often  were  you  given 
money  for  (EXPENSE)? 

MONTHLY      ,  1 
Bi.  WEEKLY    ...  2 
WEEKLY  3 

OTHER                4  (C-27A) 

(SPECIFY): 

MONTHLY   1 

BJ-WEEKLY    2 

WEEKLY   3 

OTHER               4  (C-27B) 

(SPECIFY): 

MONTHLY  1 
BI-WEEKLY  2 
WEEKLY  3 

OTHER                 4  (C-27C) 

(SPECIFY): 

0-26.    How  much  did  you 
receive  (ANSWER  IN 
C-25)  for  {EXPENSEi 
since  (BASEUNE  DATE)? 

$I_I_I_M_I_I 

ASK  C-24 -C-27  FOR 
DAYCARE  EXPENSES 

«I_I_I_M_I_I 

ASK  C-24  -  C-27  FOR  OTHER 
B^NSES 

(C-28) 

C-27.    How  much  did  you 
receive  altogether  for 
(EXPENSE)  aince 
(BASEUNE  DATE)? 

$l_l_l_M_l_t 

TOTAL  AMOUNT 
ASK  C-24  -  C-27  FOR 
DAYCARE  EXPENSES 

TOTAL  AMOUNT 
ASK  C-24  -  C-27  FOR  OTHER 
EXPENSES 

TOTAL  AMOUNT 
(C-28) 
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C-28.      Since  (BASEUNE  DATE),  were  you  required  by  any  program  or  agency  to  contact  employers  or  go  to  companies  or  other  places  to  try 
look  for  a  job? 

YES   1 

NO   2  (C-46) 

C-29.      Were  you  required  to  contact  employers  or  companies  to  look  for  a  job  by: 

YES  HQ 

the  Food  Stamp  Program?    1  2 

the  Ikiempioyment  Insurance 
Program?   1  2 

AFOC  (Aid  to  Families  with 
Dependent  Children)?   1  2 

some  other  welfare  program  or  agency? 
(SPECIFY):   1  2 

some  other  program  or  agency? 
(SPECIFY):   1  2 


C-30.      Did  you  contact  employers  or  companies  to  fulfilt  the  requirements  of  (that  program/any  of  those  programs)? 

YES   1 

NO   2  (C-46) 

C-31.      Are  you  stili  contacting  employers  or  companies  about  getting  a  job  as  a  requirement  of  (that  program /any  of  those  programs)? 

YES   1  (C-33) 

NO   2 


C-32.      When  was  the  last  time  you  went  to  employers  or  companies  about  getting  a  job?   IF  NECESSARY,  PROBE  FOR  LAST  WEEK 
PARTICIPANT  CONTACTED  EMPLOYERS. 


MONTH     DAY  YEAR 


C-33.      Altogether  since  (BASELINE  DATE),  how  many  weeks  did  you  spend  time  contacting  employers  w  companies  to  see  about  getting  a 
job? 

I    I  I 

WEEKS 

C-34.      In  those  weeks  that  you  spent  time  contacting  employers  or  companies,  how  many  hours  did  you  usually  spend  doing  that? 

I    I  I 

HOURS  PER  WEEK 
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Now  I'd  like  to  ask  alx>ut  any  extra  expenses  you  may  have  (had)  in  order  to  contact  eniployers  or  companies  about  getting  a  job,  as  required  by 
(that  program /any  of  those  programs). 

EXPENSES 


ASK  C>35  -  C-38  DOWN  FOR  EACH  EXPENSE 


A.  Transportation  costs 
(such  as  gas  money,  bus 
or  train  fares) 

8.    Daycare  or  babysitting 
ooets 

C.    Other  extra  expenses 

035.    Dtd    you    have  extra 
expenses  for  (EXPENSE)? 

YES   1 

NO                    2  (0^) 

YES   1 

NO                    2  (C-35C) 

YES   1 

What  were  the  extra  costs? 

NO                    2  (C-39) 

036.    Did  you  have  about  ^e 
same  (EXPENSE)  each 
week  or  did  the  amount 
vary? 

SAME   1 

VARIED               2  (C-38A) 

SAME   1 

VA«ED               2  (C^B) 

SAME   1 

VARIED               2  (C-38C) 

C-37.    How    much    did  you 
usually  have  to  pay  each 
week      in  additional 
(EXPENSq? 

PER  WEEK 
ASKC-35-C-38FOR 
DAYCARE  EXPENSES 

$t_l_l_l-l_l_l 
PER  WEEK 

ASK  C-35  -  C-38  FOR  OTHER 

EXPENSES 

$I_I_I_M_I_I 

PER  WEEK 

(C-39) 

C-38.    Altogether,    how  much 
(EXPENSE)  did  you  have 
to  pay? 

TOTAL  AMOUNT 
ASKC-35-C-38POR 
DAYCARE  EXPENSES 

TOTAL  AMOUNT 
A^  C-35  -  C-38  FOR  OTHER 
EXPENSES 

TOTAL  AMOUNT 
(C-39) 
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C-^.      W«r«  you  reimbursed  or  given  money  by  an  agency  or  program  to  hetp  pay  for  any  extra  costs  you  might  have  in  order  to  contact 
employers  or  companies  about  getting  a  job,  since  (BASELINE  DATE)? 

YES    1 

NO   2  (C-46) 

G-40.      Did  the  agency  or  program  teit  you  that  the  money  was  for  specific  expenses,  such  as  transportation  costs,  babysitting  costs,  etc.  or 
didn't  they  tell  you  what  the  money  was  for? 

SPeaRED  EXPENSES   1 

DIDNT  SPECIFY   2  (C-41) 

C-40a.     Did  you  receive  money  to  help  pay  for  your  extra  costs  just  one  time  or  did  you  receive  the  money  more  than  once? 

JUST  ONE  TIME   1 

MORE  THAN  OI^E   2  (C-42) 

C-40b.    What  was  the  money  for . . .  was  it  to  help  with  your  extra  expenses  for: 

DON'T 

YES        NO  KNOW 

Transportation  coats,  such  as  gas  nfK>ney, 

bus  or  train  fares?   1  2  DK 

Daycare  or  babysitting  costs?   1  2  DK 

Other  extra  expenses?   1  2  DK 

(What  were  the  other  extra  costs)? 

SPECIFY:  


C-41 .      How  much  did  you  receive? 


$  I     I     I     I .  I     I     \  (c^) 
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EXPENSES 


ASK  C-42  -  C^5  DOWN  FOR  EACH  EXPENSE 


A.  Transportation  costs 
(such  as  gas  money,  bus 
or  train  fares) 

B.    Daycare  or  babysitting 
costs 

C.    Other  extra  expenses 

C-42.    Wers  you  gh/«n  money  to 
help  pay  for  (EXPENSE)? 

YES   1 

NO                   2  (C-42B) 

NO                    2  (C-42C) 

YES   1 

What  were  the  extra  costs? 

NO                    2  (046) 

C-43.    How  often  were  you  given 
money  for  (EXPENSE)? 

MONTHLY   1 

BI-V^EKUY    2 

OTHER              4  (C^ 

(SPEQFY): 

MOffHLY   1 

BI-WEEKLY    2 

OTHER               4  (045B) 

(SPEOFY): 

MONTHLY  1 
Bt-WEEKLY  2 

\A/PPi^l  V  *i 

OTHER              4  {C-45C) 
(SPECIFY): 

C-44.    IHow  much  did  you 
receive  (ANSWER  IN 
C-43)  for  (EXPENSE) 
since  (BASEUNE  DATE}? 

$t_l_!_M_l_l 

ASK  C^2- C-45  FOR 
DAYCARE  EXPENSES 

$I_I_I_M_I_I 

ASK  C-42  -  C-45  FOR  OTHER 
EXPENSES 

$l_l_l_M_l_i 

(C-46) 

C-45.    How  much  did  you 
receive  altogether  for 
(EXPENSE)  since 
(BASEUNE  DATE)? 

$l_l_l_l-l_l_t 
TOTAL  AMOUNT 

ASK  C-42  •C-45  FOR 

DAYCARE  EXPENSES 

TOTAL  AMOUNT 
ASK  C-42  -  045  FOR  OTHER 
EXPENSES 

$l_l_t_M_l_l 
TOTAL  AMOUNT 

(C-46) 
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046.      Since  (BASELINE  DATE),  were  you  «ver  assigned  to  a  workfara  or  work  experience  job  in  order  to  keep  your  food  stamps  or  other 
government  benefits? 

YES   1 

NO   2  (C-63) 

C-47.      Did  you  go  to  work  on  that  job? 

IF  PARTICIPANT  WAS  ASSIGNED  TO  MORE  THAN  ONE  JOB.  RECORD  YES  IF  HE/SHE  WORKED  ON  ANY  WORKFARE  OR  WORK 
EXPERIENCE  JOB. 

YES   1 

NO   2  {C-63) 

C-48.      Are  you  still  working  on  that  job? 

APPUES  TO  ANY  WORKFARE  OR  WORK  EXPEmUCE  JOS. 

YES   1  (C-50) 

NO   2 


When  was  the  last  time  you  worked  on  that  job?  IF  NECESSARY,  PROBE  FOR  LAST  WEEK  ON  JOB.  USE  CALENDAR. 


APPUES  TO  ANY  WORKFARE  OR  WORK  EXPERIENCE  JOB. 


MONTH     DAY  YEAR 


C-50.      Altogether  since  (BASEUNE  DATE),  how  many  weeks  (have  you  worked/did  you  work)  on  that  job?  SHOW  CALENDAR.  IF  NECESSARY, 
HELP  RESPONDENT  FIGURE  TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  WEEKS. 

IF  MORE  THAN  ONE  WORKFARE  OR  WORK  EXPERIENCE  JOB.  ASK  Q.  ABOUT  TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  WEEKS  COVERED  BY  ALL 
WORKFARE  JOBS. 


LJ 


WEEKS 


C-51 .      And  on  average,  how  many  hours  a  week  (do  you/did  you)  work  on  that  job? 


IF  MORE  THAN  ONE  WORKFARE  OR  WORK  EXPEmEHCE  JOB,  ASK  Q.  ABOUT  LONGEST  JOB. 


I    I  I 

HOURS  PER  WEEK 
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My  next  questions  are  about  any  extra  expenses  you  may  have  had  in  wder  to  work  on  that  workfare  or  work  experience  job,  since  {BASELINE 
DATq. 

EXPENSES 


ASK  C-52  -  C-55  DOWN  FOB  EACH  EXPENSE 


A.  Transportation  costs 
(such  as  9as  money,  bus 
or  train  fares) 

B.    Daycare  or  babysitting 
costs 

C.    Other  extra  expenses 

C-52.    Did    you    have  extra 
expenses  for  (EXPENSE)? 

YES   1 

NO                   2  (C-52B) 

YES   1 

NO                    2  (C-52C) 

YES   1 

What  were  the  extra  costs? 

NO                     2  (C-56) 

C-53.    Did  you  have  about  the 
same   (EXPENSE)  each 
week  or  did  the  amount 
vary? 

SAME   1 

VARIED               2  (C-55A) 

SAME   1 

VARIED               2  (C-55B) 

SAME   1 

VARIED               2  (C-55C) 

054,    How    much    did  you 
usually  have  to  pay  each 
week      in  additional 
(EXPENSE)? 

PER  WEEK 
ASK  C-52  -  C-55  FOR 
DAYCARE  EXPENSES 

$t_l_l_M_l_l 

PER  WEEK 
ASK        -  C-55  FOR  OTHER 
EXPENSES 

$t_l_l_M_l_l 

PER  WEEK 
(C-56) 

C-55.    Altogether,    how  much 
(EXPENSE)  dk^  you  have 
to  pay? 

$l_l_t_M_l_! 

TOTAL  AMOUNT 
ASKC-52.  C-55  FOR 
DAYCARE  EXPENSES 

$l_l_l_t-l_l_l 
TOTAL  AMOUNT 

ASK  C^  -  C-55  FOR  OTHER 

EXPENSES 

$I_I_I_M_1_I 

TOTAL  AMOUNT 
(C-56) 

Title 


G-56.      Were  you  reimbursed  or  giver)  money  by  an  agency  or  program  to  help  pay  for  any  extra  costs  you  may  have  had  in  order  to  work  on 
that  workfare  or  work  experience  job,  since  (BASELINE  DATE)? 

YES   1 

NO   2  (063) 

057.      Did  the  agency  or  program  teii  you  that  the  money  was  for  specific  expenses,  such  as  transportation  costs,  babysitting  costs,  etc.  or 
didn't  they  tell  you  what  the  money  was  for? 

SPECIRED  EXPENSES   1 

DtWT  SPECIFY   2  (058) 

C-57a.     Did  you  receive  money  to  help  pay  for  your  extra  costs  just  one  time  or  did  you  receive  tbe  money  more  than  once? 

JUST  ONE  TIME   1 

MORE  THAN  ONCE   2  (0-59) 


C-57b.     What  was  the  money  for . .  .  was  it  to  help  with  your  extra  expenses  for: 


DONT 

YES  NO  KNOW 

Transportation  costs,  such  as  gas  money, 

bus  or  train  fares?                                            1  2  DK 

Daycare  or  babysitting  costs?                               1  2  DK 

Other  extra  expenses?                                       1  2  DK 

(What  were  the  ottier  extra  costs)? 


SPECIFY: 


C-58.      How  much  did  you  receive? 


$  I    i    f    I . I    I  I 
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ENses 


ASK  C-58-  C-62  DOWN  FOR  EACH  EXPENSE 


A.  Transportation  costs 
(Such  as  gas  money,  bus 
or  train  fares) 


B.    Daycare  or  babysitting 
costs 


C.    Other  extra  expenses 


059.    Were  you  given  money  to 
help  pay  for  (EXPENSE)? 


YES   1 

NO   2  (C-59B) 


YES  

NO  


1 

2  (C-59C) 


YES   1 

What  were  the  extra  costs? 


NO   2  (063) 

MONTHLY   1 

8*-WEEKLY    2 

WEEKLY   3 

OTHER   4  (O^C) 

(SPECIFY): 


C^.    How  often  were  you  given 
money  for  (EXPENSE)? 


MONTHLY   1 

BIWEEKLY   2 

WEEKLY   3 

OTHER   4  (C-62A) 

(SPECIFY): 


MONTHLY   1 

BI-WEEKLY   2 

WEEKLY   3 

OTHER   4  {C-62B) 

(SPECIFY): 


C-6 1 .    How  much  did  you 
receive  (ANSWER  IN 
C-60)  for  (EXPENSE) 
since  (BASEUNE  DATE)? 


ASK  C-59  -  C-62  FOR 
DAYCARE  EXPENSES 


ASK  O-SS  -  C-62  FOR  OTHER 
EXPENSES 


$ 


(C-63) 


C-62.    How  much  did  you 
receive  altogether  for 
(EXPENSE)  since 
(BASEUNE  DATE)? 


TOTAL  AKK)UNT 
ASK  C-59 -062  FOR 
DAYCAre  EXPENSES 


TOTAL  AMOUNT 
ASK  C-»  -  CS2  FOR  OTHER 
EXPENSES 


TOTAL  AMOUNT 
(C-63) 


C-63.      These  are  all  the  questions  i  have  for  you.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  time  and  help. 


TIME  ENDED 


AM 
PM 
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FOURTH  THROUGH  SIXTH  JOBS 


SUPPLEMENT 
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FOURTH  MOST  RECENT  JOB:                           |  0 

*  i 

B-12.       •       RECORD  START  AND  END  DATE  FOR  EACH  JOB 
FROM  EMPLOYMENT  CHART  PUTTING  MOST 
RECENT  JOB  IN  FIRST  COLUMN.  SECOND  MOST 
RECENT   IN   SECOND  COLUMN,   ETC.  USE 
ADDITIONAL  SUPPLEMENT  BOOKLET  IF  MORE 
THAN  6  JOBS. 

•       IF  TWO  OR  MORE  CURRENT  OR  MOST  RECENT 
JOBS.  ASK:     "On  which  of  youf  (curr«nt/most 
roc«nt)  jobs  (do/did)  you  work  the  most  hours  p«r 
week?" 

.       ENTER  THE  DATES  FOR  THAT  JOB  IN  CURRENT 
OR  MOST  RECENT  JOB  COLUMN.    IF  EQUAL 
HOURS  PER  JOB,  ENTER  THE  JOB  HELD  THE 
LONGEST  IN  CURRENT  OR  MOST  RECENT  JOB 
COLUMN.    ENTER  THE  SECOND  CURRENT  OR 
MOST  RECENT  JOB  IN  THE  SECOND  COLUMN. 

.      RECORD  EMPLOYERS  NAME(S)  IN  APPROPRIATE 
COLUMN  IN  B-13.    ASK  QUESTKDNS  B-13  -  B-25 
FOR  EACH  JOB  BEFORE  GOING  TO  NEXT. 

B-13.      Now  1  would  like  to  ask  you  some  questions  about  your 
job  at  (EMPLOYER): 

EMPLOYER'S  NAME 

&-1 4.      (An  you/Wen  you)  paid  by  the  hour  on  this  job? 

IF  FAMILY  OWNED  BUSINESS  OR  FARM  (B-13)  PTOBE 

YES   1 

NO                                                     2  (B-20) 

NO,  UNPAID  FAMILY  MEMBER                    3      (NEXT  JOB  OR 

B-32  IN  M.Q.) 

B-15.      Between  (START/BASEUNE  DATE)  and  (END  DATE/now). 
on  average,  how  many  hours  per  week  (dd  you/did  you) 
work  on  this  job,  rK>t  counting  overtime  hours? 

i    !  1 

#  HOURS  PER  WEEK 

What  (is  your/was  your)  usual  hourly  rate  of  pay  before 
deductions,  not  including  any  overtime  pay,  during  the 
pw\od  from  (START/BASEUNE  OATQ  to  (END  DATE/ 
now)? 

$  1       1       \  A       1       1       PER  HOUR 
DONTKNCW   9998 

D- 1 7.      (Do  you/Dta  you)  work  any  overtime  hours  on  that  job? 

YES   1 

NO                                                       2  (B-24) 

B-18.      Between  (START/BASEUNE  DATE)  and  (END  DATE/now), 
on  average,  how  many  hours  of  overtime  (do  you/did  you) 
work  per  week  on  this  job? 

1    1  1 

#  HOURS  PER  WEEK 
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RFTH  MOST  RECENT  JOB: 


SIXTH  MOST  RECENT  JOB: 


EMPLOYER'S  NAME 

YES   1 

NO    2 

NO.  UNPAID  FAMILY  MEMBER   3 


EMPLOYER'S  NAME 

YES   1 

NO   2  (B-20) 

NO,  UNPAID  FAMILY  MEMBER   3      (NEXT  JOB  OR 

B-32  IN  M.Q.) 

I    I  1 

#  HOURS  PER  WEEK 

$  I  I  I  f  I  I  I  PER  HOUR 
DONT  KNOW   9998 

YES   1 

hKD   2  (8-24) 


(8^20) 

(NEXT  JOB  OR 
B^  IN  M.O.) 


#  HOURS  PER  WEEK 


$1    I    M    I  I 


DONT  KNOW 


PER  HCXIR 


QOQft 


YES 
NO  , 


1 

2  (B-24) 


#  HOURS  PER  WEEK 


#  HOURS  PER  WEEK 
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FOURTH  MOST  RECENT  JOB:  1^1* 

B-1 9.       How  were  you  paid  for  overtime  work? 

STRAIGHT  TIME                                             1  (B-24) 

TIME  AND  ONE-HALF                                     2  (B-24) 

DOUBLE  TIME                                            3  (8-24) 

OTHER:  SPECIFY                                        4  (B-24) 

B-20.      How  often  (am  you/w»m  you)  paid  on  this  job? 

END  OF  EACH  DAY    01 

ONCE  EVERY  TWO  WEEKS                            03  (8-23) 

TWICE  A  MONTH                                       04  (B-23) 

ONCE  A  MONTH                                          05  (B-23) 

OTHER  (SPECIFY)                                     06  fB-221 

B-21 .       Between  (START/BASEUNE  DATE)  and  (END  OATE/now), 
on  average,  how  many  days  per  week  (do  you /did  you) 
work  on  this  job? 

1  1 

DAYS  PER  WEEK  (B-23) 

B-22.      Altogether,  what  was  the  total  amount  you  earned  before 
deductions  on  that  job  between  (START/BASEUNE  DATE) 
and  (END  DATE/now)?  Rease  include  any  overtime  pay 
and  tips  you  received. 

$  1        1        1  J        1       1        1    (NEXT  JOB 

TOTAL  AMOUNT                OR  B-32  IN 

M.Q.) 

B-23.       Between  (START/BASEUNE  DATE)  and  (END  DATE/now). 
what  (is  your/was  your)  average  pay  per  pay  period 
before  deductions,  including  average  overtime  pay? 

$1       1       LI       1        1  1 

PER  PAY  PERIOD 

B-24.      (Do  you/Did  you)  receive  any  tips  or  bonuses  on  this  job 
that  you  have  not  already  told  me  about? 

YES   1 

NO                                                      2      (NEXT  JOB  OR 

B-32  IN  M.Q.) 

B-25.      On  average,  how  much  fdo  you/M  you)  receive  in  tips 
and  bonuses  between  (START/BASEUNE  DATE)  and 
(END  DATE/now)? 

$1        1  J        1        1        1  fNEXTJOB 

PER  WEEK                      1  ORB^IN 

PER  MONTH   2 

TOTAL  AMOUNT  ,  ,,  3 
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FIFTH  MOST  RECENT  JOB: 


I  0   I  »  I 


SIXTH  MOST  RECENT  JOB: 


STRAIGHT  TIME 


1 

(B-24) 

STRAK3HTTIME  

  1 

(B-24) 

2 

(B-24) 

TIME  AND  ONE-HALF  

  2 

(B-24) 

3 

(B-24) 

DOUBLE  TIME   

  3 

(B-24) 

4 

(B-24) 

OTHER  SPECIFY  

(B-24) 

END  OF  EACH  DAY    01 

ONCE  A  WEEK   02  (B-23) 

ONCE  EVERY  T>A/0  WEEKS   03  {B-23) 

TWICE  A  MONTH   04  (B-23) 

ONCE  A  MONTH   05  (B-23) 

OTHER  (SPECIFY)    06  (B-22) 


ENDOFEACHOAY   01 

ONC^AWEEK    02  (B.23) 

ONCE  EVERY  TWO  WEEKS   03  (B-23) 

TWICEAR^WTH   04  (B-23) 

ONCE  A  MONTH    05  (B-23) 

OTHER  (SPEGFY)   06  (B-22) 


L_J 


LJ 


DAYS  PER  WEEK 


(B-23) 


DAYS  PER  WEEK 


(B-23) 


$1    I    1,1    I  I 


TOTAL  AMOUNT 


J  (NEXT  JOB 
OR  B-32  IN 
M.Q. 


$1    I    I.I    I    I  I 


TOTAL  AMOUNT 


(NEXT  JOB 
OR  &-32  IN 
M.Q.) 


$1    I    M    I    I  I 

PER  PAY  PERIOD 


PER  PAY  PERIOD 


YES 
NO  . 


2  (NEXTJC»OR 
B^  IN  M.Q.) 


YES 
NO. 


1 
2 


(NEXT  JOB  OR 
B-32  IN  M.Q.) 


_!  .1    I  I 

PER  WEEK   1 

PER  MONTH   2 

TOTAL  AMOUNT    3 


(NEXT  JOB 
OR  B-32  IN 
M.Q.) 


M       >       I  I 

PER  WEEK    1 

PER  MONTH    2 

TOTAL  AMOUNT   3 


(NEXT  JOB 
OR  B-32  IN 

M.Q.) 
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FOURTH  THROUGH  SIXTH  JOBS  SUPPLEMENT 
FOR  ADDITIONAL  PARTICIPANTS 


Title 


FOURTH  MOST  RECENT  JOB:  1^1*) 

B-12.       •       RECORD  START  AND  END  DATE  TOR  EACH  JOB 
FROM  EMPLOYMEhfT  CHART  PUTTING  MOST 
RECENT  JOB  IN  FIRST  COLUMN,  SECOND  MOST 
RECENT   IN   SECOND  COLUMN.   ETC.  USE 
ADDITIONAL  SUPPLEMENT  BOOKLET  IF  MORE 
THAN  6  JOBS. 

•  IF  TWO  OR  MORE  CURTONT  OR  MOST  F^CENT 
JOBS,  ASK:     "On  which  of  your  (current/most 
recant)  jobs  (do/did)  you  work  the  most  hours  per 
week?" 

•  ENTER  THE  DATES  FOR  THAT  JOB  IN  CURRENT 
OR  MOST  RECENT  JOB  COLUMN.     IF  EQUAL 
HOURS  PER  JOB,  ENTER  THE  JOB  HELD  THE 
LONGEST  IN  CURRENT  OR  MOST  RECENT  JOB 
COLUMN,    ENTER  THE  SECOND  CURRENT  OR 
MOST  RECENT  JOB  (N  THE  SECOND  COLUMN. 

■      RECORD  EMPLOYERS  NAME(S)  IN  APPROPRIATE 
COLUMN  IN  B-13.    ASK  QUESTIONS  B-13  •  B-25 
FOR  EACH  JOB  BEFORE  GaNG  TO  NEXT. 

B-13.      Now  1  would  like  to  ask  you  some  questions  about  your 
job  at  (EMPLOYER): 

EMPLOYER'S  NAME 

B- 1 4.      (An  you/W0n  you)  paid  by  the  hour  on  this  job? 

IF  FAMILY  OWNED  BUSINESS  OR  FARM  (B^13)  PTOBE 
FOR  WHETHER  UNPAID 

YES   1 

NO                                                    2  (B-20) 

NO.  UNPAID  FAMILY  MEMBER                   3      (NEXT  JOB  OR 

B-32  IN  M.Q.) 

B-15.      Between  (START/BASEUNE  DATE)  and  (END  DATE/now), 
on  average,  how  many  hours  per  week  (do  you/did  you) 
work  on  this  job,  not  counting  overtime  hours? 

1    1  1 

#  HOURS  PER  WEEK 

B-16.      What  f/s  your/was  your)  usual  hourty  rate  of  pay  before 
deductions,  not  ir^duding  any  overtime  pay,  during  the 
period  from  (START/BASEUNE  DATE)  to  (END  DATE/ 
now)? 

$1       1       III       1       1  PERHOUR 
OONT  KNOW   9996 

»^ ' ' .        \  i^nj  yuu/^nj  yvu/  vnjt  n  any  wvoi  ui  iio  nwUf 8  ofi  it ivi  |ww  f 

YES   1 

NO  2  (B-24) 

B*18.      Between  (START/BASEUNE  DATE)  and  (END  DATE/now). 
on  average,  how  many  hours  of  overtime  (do  you/did  you) 
work  per  week  on  this  job? 

i    1  1 

#  HOURS  PER  WEEK 
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RFTH  MOST  RECENT  JOB: 


0  5 


SIXTH  MOST  RECENT  JOB: 


0  6 


EMPLOYER'S  NAME 

YES  ,   1 

NO   2 

NO,  UNPAID  FAMILY  MEMBER   3 

I    I  1 

#  HOURS  PER  WEEK 

$  I  I  I  ,  I  I  I  PERHOJR 
DON'T  KNOW  9998 


EMPLOYER'S  NAME 

YES.   1 

NO   2  (B-20) 

NO.  UNPAID  FAMILY  MEMBER    3      (NEXT  JOB  OR 

6-32  IN  M.O.) 

I       I  I 
#  HOURS  PER  WEEK 

$  I  I  I  /  I  I  I  PEFKHOOn 
DONTKNOW   9998 

YES   1 

NO   2  (B-24) 


(8^20) 

{NEXT  JOB  OR 
&<32  IN  M.O.) 


YES 
NO  . 


1 

2  (B-24) 


I    I  I 

#  HOURS  PER  WEEK 


#  HOURS  PER  WEEK 
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FOURTH  MOST  RECENT  JOB: 

1   0    1   4  1 

B-19.      How  wore  you  paid  for  overtime  work? 

STRAIGHT  TIME   1 

TIME  AND  ONE-HAtF   2 

DOUBLE  TIME   3 

OTHER:  SPECIFY   4 

(B-24) 
(B-24) 
(B-24) 
(B-24) 

B-20.      How  often  (ar9  you/wera  you)  paid  on  this  job? 

END  OF  EACH  DAY   01 

OI^E  AWEEK   02 

OWE  EVERY  TWO  WEEKS    03 

TWICE  A  MONTH   04 

Of^EAMONTH   05 

OTHER  rSPECIFYl  06 

(B-23) 
(B-23) 
(B-23) 
(B-23) 
(B-22) 

B-21 .       Between  (START/BASEUNE  DATE)  and  (END  DATE/now). 
on  average,  how  many  days  per  week  (do  you/did  you) 
worK  on  tnlS  JOO  r 

1  1 

DAYS  PER  V^EK 

(B-23) 

&>22.      AJtogether.  what  was  the  total  amount  yoo  earned  before 
deductions  on  that  job  between  (START/BASELINE  DATE) 
and  (END  0ATE/now)7  Pjease  include  any  overtime  pay 
and  tips  you  received. 

$1    1    I.I    1    1  1 

TOTAL  AMOUNT 

(NEXT  JOB 
OR  &-32  IN 
M.Q.) 

B-23.      Between  (START/BASEUNE  DATE)  and  (END  DATE/now), 
what  (fs  your/wB$  your)  average  pay  per  pay  period 
before  deductions,  including  average  overtime  pay? 

$1    1    I.I    I    1  1 

PER  PAY  PERIOD 

B-24.      (Do  you/Dki  you)  receive  any  tips  or  bonuses  on  this  job 
that  you  have  not  already  told  me  about? 

YES   1 

NO                                                      2      (NEXT  JOB  OR 

B-32  IN  M.Q.) 

B-25.      On  average,  how  much  (do  you/dki  you)  receive  in  tips 
and  bonuses  between  (START/BASEUNE  DATE)  and 
(END  DATE/now)7 

$1       1  J       1       1       1       (NEXT  JOB 

PER  WEEK                    1  ORB^\n 

PER  MONTH                  2  ^-^'^ 

TOTAL  AMOUNT   3 
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RFTH  MOST  RECENT  JOB: 

1  0   1  5  1 

SIXTH  MOST  RECENT  JOB: 

I  0   1  6  1 

STRAIGHT  TIME  

<B-24) 
(B-24) 
{B-24) 
(B-24) 

STRA^HT  TIME  

  1 

(B-24) 
(B-24) 
(B-24) 
(B-24) 

TIME  AND  ONE-HALF  

  2 

TIME  AND  ONE-HALF  

  2 

DOUBLE  TIME  

CX)UBLETIME  

  3 

OTHER:  SPECIFY  

OTHER:  SPECIFY  

  4 

END  OF  EACH  DAY    01 

ONCE  A  WEEK                                         02  (B.23) 

ONCE  EVERY  TWO  WEEKS                         03  (B-23) 

TWICE  A  MONTH                                       04  (&.23) 

ONCE  A  MONTH                                       05  (B-23) 

OTHER  (SPECIFY)                                     06  (B-22) 


END  OF  E>«:H  DAY  01 

ONCE  A  WEEK    02  (B-23) 

ONCE  EVERY  TWO  WEEKS   03  (B-23) 

twk:eamonth   04  (B-23) 

OI^EAMONTH   05  (B-23) 

OTHER  (SPECIFY)   06  (B-22) 


LJ 


DAYS  PER  V^EK 


(B-23) 


DAYS  PER  WEEK 


(B-23) 


TOTAL  AMOUNT 


J  (NEXT  JOB 
OR  8-32  IN 
M.Q. 


$1    I    I.I    I    I  I 


TOTAL  AMOUNT 


(NEXT  JOB 
OR  B-32  IN 
M.Q.) 


i-_i,i  I  I  I 

PER  PAY  PERIOD 


PER  PAY  PERIOD 


YES   1 

NO   2      (NEXT  JOB  OR 

B-32  IN  M.O.) 


YES 
NO. 


1 
2 


(NEXT  JOB  OR 
B-32  IN  M.Q.) 


_J  .1111 

PER  WEEK   1 

PER  MONTH   2 

TOTAL  AlwKXJffr    3 


(NEXT  JOB 
OR  B-32  IN 
M.Q.) 


SI 


_J  .1(11 

PER  WEEK   1 

PER  MONTH   2 

TOTAL  AMOUNT   3 


(NEXT  JOS 
OR  B-32  IN 

M.Q.) 


i37 


"1 
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EARNED  INCOME  FOR  NON-PARTiCiPANT 
HOUSEHOLD  MEMBERS 


SUPPLEMENT 
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D-1 7.      My  last  few  questions  are  about  earned  income  from  jobs  receh/ed  by  the  other  people  in  your  household. 

■  TAKE  OUT  HOUSEHOLD  ROSTER.  UST  RRST  NAMES  OF  EACH  PERSON  14  YEARS  OF  AGE  OR  OLDER  WHO  IS  NOT  A  STUDY 
PARTICIPANT.  ASK  D17A<:  FOR  EACH  PERSON.  POINT  OUT  MONTHS  ON  CALENDAR. 

•    ASK  A  THROUGH  C  AS  APPROPRIATE  FOR  EACH  PERSON 

■  PRERECORD  THE  NAMES  OF  MONTHS,  BEGINNING  WITH  THE  MONTH  BEFORE  INTERVIEW  MONTH  IN  THE  RRST  COLUMN  OF  B-C, 
CONTINUING  BACK  THROUGH  THE  8ASEUNE  MONTH. 


NAME 

DO  NOT  RECORD  STUDY 
PARTICIPANT  NAME(S) 


A.  Did  (NAME)  earn  any  money 
between  (1ST  DAY  OF  BASE- 
LINE MONTH)  and  (END  OF 
MONTH  BEFORE  INTERVIEW) 


B.  Did  (NAME)  eam  any  money  in  (MONTH)? 


C.  Hew  mu<^  did  (he/she)  earn  in  (MONTH)? 


MONTH 


MONTH 


YES 
NO  . 


1  — >  B 

2  (NEXT  PERSON 
orD-18) 


8.  YES   1  (C) 

NO   2  (8  NEXT 

K«DNTH) 

(B  NEXT  MONTH) 

8.  YES   1  (C) 

NO   2(8  NEXT 

MONTH) 

C.  I_M_I_I_1.|_I_I 

(B  NEXT  MONTH) 

B.  YES   1  (C) 

NO   2(8  NEXT 

MONTH) 

(B  NEXT  MONTH) 

B,  YES   1  (C) 

NO   2(8  NEXT 

MONTH) 

(B  NEXT  MONTH) 

8.  YES   1  (C) 

NO   2  (8  NEXT 

(8  NEXT  MONTH) 

8.  YES   1  (C) 

NO   2  (B  NEXT 

MONTH) 

(B  NEXT  MONTH) 


B.  YES    1  (C) 

NO    2  (8  NEXT 

MONTH) 

(B  NEXT  MONTH) 

B.  YES    1  (C) 

NO    2  (8  NEXT 

MONTH) 

c.  I_I.I_LI_M_LI 

(B  NEXT  MONTH) 

8.  YES   1  (C) 

NO    2  (B  NEXT 

MONTH) 

C.  I_M_I_I„M_I_I 

(B  NEXT  MONTH) 

8.  YES    1  (C) 

NO    2  (B  NEXT 

MONTH) 

(8  NEXT  MONTH) 


YES 

NO  , 


1  — >  8 

2  (NEXT  PERSON 
or  D>18) 


YES 

NO  . 


1  >  8 

2  (NEXT  PERSON 
or  D-18) 


YES 

NO  , 


1  — >  B 

2  (NEXT  PERSON 
orD.18) 


YES 
NO  . 


1  — >  8 

2  (NEXT  PERSON 
or  0-18) 


8,  YES    1  (C) 

W    2  (8  NEXT 

MONTH) 

(8  NEXT  MONTH) 

8.  YES    1  (C) 

NO   2  (B  NEXT 

MONTH) 

c.  I_M_I_I_|.|_LI 

(B  NEXT  MONTH) 


YES 
NO  . 


1  — >8 

2  (NEXT  PERSON 
or  D-18) 
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MONTH 

MONTH 

MONTH 

MONTH 

MONTH 

B.YES  1  (C) 

NO,     2  (BNEXT 
MONTH) 

C-  1  I.I  1  1  |.|  1  1 
(B  NEXT  MONTH) 

B.  YES  1  (0) 

NO  2  (BNEXT 

MONTH) 

C.  1  I.I  M  !.|  1  1 

(B  NEXT  MONTH) 

B.YES  1  (0) 

NO  2  (BNEXT 

MONTH) 

1   MJ   t   \AJ  I 
(B  NEXT  MONTH) 

B.YES..    1  (0) 
NO...    2  (BNEXT 
MONTH) 

^'  IJ»I  LI  I'l  Li 

(B  NEXT  MONTH) 

B.  YES  1  (C) 

NO,.  ..2  (NEXT 

PERSON  OR  D-18) 

C.  M.M  1  l-l  1  1 

(NEXT  PERSON  OR  D-18) 

B.YES     1  (C) 

NO,     2  (BNEXT 
MONTH) 

c.  M.ll  1  M  1  t 

(B  NEXT  MONTH) 

B.YES  1  (C) 

NO  2  (BNEXT 

MONTH) 

1  M  LI  M  1  1 

(B  NEXT  MONTH) 

B.YES  1  (C) 

NO  2  (BNEXT 

MONTH) 

c.  1  |,Li  1  i.|j  1 

(B  NEXT  iyK>NTH) 

B.YES  1  (C) 

NO  2  (BNEXT 

MONTH) 

c.  1  M  1  LM  LI 

(8  NEXT  MWTH) 

B.YES  1  (C) 

NO      2  (NEXT 
PERSON  OR  D-18) 

IM  M  M  1  1 

(NEXT  PERSON  OR  D-18) 

B.  YES  ,  ,  1  (C) 
NO      2  (BNEXT 
MONTH) 

c.  1  M  1  1  j.t  1  1 

(8  NEXT  MONTH) 

B.  YES  1  (C) 

NO  2  (BNEXT 

MONTH) 

C.  M.M  1  M  1  1 

(B  NEXT  MCWTH) 

B.YES.....  1  (0) 

NO  2  (BNEXT 

MONTH) 

M.M  1  M  1  1 

(B  NEXT  P»40NTH) 

8.  YES  1  (C) 

NO  ..    2  (8  NEXT 
MONTH) 

c.  M.M  1  \  \  1  1 
(8  NEXT  MONTH) 

B.YES  1  (C) 

NO      2  (NEXT 
PERSON  OR  D-18) 

c.  Ll'1-LLI-LL! 

(NEXT  PERSON  OR  0-18) 

B.  YES      1  (C) 

NO    ,  2  (BNEXT 
MONTH) 

C.  M.I  II  M  t  1 

(B  NEXT  MONTH) 

B.YES  1  (0) 

NO  2  (BNEXT 

MONTH) 

c.  LI.LLU-iJJ 

(B  NEXT  MONTH) 

B.  YES  1  (C) 

NO  2  (BNEXT 

MONTH) 

C.  t  I.I  M  1"!  1  1 

(B  NEXT  MONTH) 

B.  YES  1  (C) 

NO...... 2  (BNEXT 

MONTH) 

C.  1  M  II  M  i  1 
(8  NEXT  MONTH) 

B.  YES,,,,1  (C) 
NO      2  (NEXT 
PERSON  OR  D-18) 

c.  M.M  1  M  1  1 

(NEXT  PERSON  OR  D-18) 

B.YES  1  (C) 

NO,     2  (BNEXT 
MONTH) 

c.  LI.LLI_I-I_I-I 

(B  NEXT  MONTH) 

B.  YES  1  (C) 

NO      2  (BNEXT 
MONTH) 

C.  1  M  1  t  |.|  1  1 

(B  NEXT  MONTH) 

B.YES  1  (C) 

NO    .  2  (BNEXT 
MONTH) 

c.  M.I  M  I  LI  t 

(B  NEXT  MONTH) 

B.YES  1  (C) 

NO  2  (BNEXT 

MONTH) 

c.  M.M  i  11  i  1 

(8  NEXT  MONTH) 

B.YES  1  (C) 

NO,  ,,  2  (NEXT 
PERSON  OB  D-16) 

c.  IJ.I  II  M  II 

(NEXT  PERSON  OR  D-18) 

B.  YES    ,  1  (C) 
NO,     2  (BNEXT 
MONTH) 

c.  1  M  t  r  M  1  t 

(B  NEXT  MONTH) 

B.  YES  1  (Q 

NO  2  (BNEXT 

MONTH) 

C.  1  M  II  M  1  1 

(B  NEXT  MONTH) 

B.YES  1  (C) 

NO      2  (BNEXT 
MONTH) 

(B  NEXT  MONTH) 

8.  YES  1  (C) 

NO      2  (8  NEXT 
MONTH) 

c.  1  M  M  \'\  1  1 

(B  NEXT  MONTH) 

8.  YES  1  (C) 

NO      2  (D-tS) 

c.  LI'f  LLM  1  1 

(D-18) 

Title 


D-18.       INTERVIEWER  CHECK  ASSIGNMENT  FOLDER:  IS  THERE  ANOTHER  STUDY  PARTICIPANT  STILL  IN  HOUSEHOLD? 

YES   1 

NO   2  (D-20) 


D-19.       TAKE  OUT  AOOmONAL  PARTICIPANT  INTERVIEW  AND  ASK  TO  SPEAK  TO  THE  SECOND  PARTICIPANT.  RE«READ 
INTRODUCTION  TO  PARTICIPANT  AND  BEGIN  INTERVIEW. 

THERE  CAN  BE  MORE  THAN  2  STUDY  PARTICIPANTS  IN  A  HOUSEHOLD.  EACH  ONE  MUST  BE  GIVEN  AN  ADDITIONAL 
PARTICIPANT  INTERVIEW. 


D>20.      We  would  like  to  interview  you  again  in  aix>ut  4  months.  In  case  you  nnove.  could  you  please  give  nne  the  names  and  addresses  of  two 
relatives  or  friends  who  would  know  your  new  address  or  how  to  locate  you?  RECORD  IN  ASSIGNMENT  FOLDER  -  A-13  AND  A-14. 


D-21 .      These  are  alt  the  questions  I  have.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  time  and  help. 


AM  1 

TIME  INTERVIEW  ENDED     I       I       I  :  I       I       I  ^ 
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ADDITIONAL  PARTICIPANT 
EMPLOYMENT  CHART 

RECORD  NAMES  OF  MONTHS  FROM  BASEUNE  MONTH  THROUGH  THE  CURRENT  INTERVIEW  MONTH 


DRAW  ARROW  (  |) 
TO  BASEUNE  DATE. 

DRAW  ARROW  (  | ) 
TO  INTERVIEW  DATE. 


DRAW  HORIZONTAL  UNE  ON  ACTTVITY  CHART  FROM  START/BASaJNE  DATE  TO  END 
DATE  OF  JOB. 

IF  8TILL  WORKING  ON  THAT  JOB,  DRAW  UNE  TO  DATE  OF  INTERVIEW. 

DRAW  SHORT  VERTICAL  LINES  AT  END  OF  EACH  HORIZONTAL  UNE  AND  RECORD  DATES. 

WRITE  EMPLOYER'S  NAME  ON  HORIZONTAL  UNE. 


DATE 


gMPVQY^R 


DATE 

H 


JGMM, 
LAmNO 
OME  WEEK 
OetONQER 


4> 


r 


BASEUNE  MONTH 


MONTH 


MONTH 


MONTH 


MONTH 


MONTH 


MONTH 


MONTH 
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] 


CASE  10  # 


FIRST  FOLLOWUP 
ASSIGNMENT  FOLDER 


INTERVIEW  DATE 


J  L 


MO     DAY  YR 


fNTERVlEWEfl  NAME 


•Old 

"ME 

cooes 

APPQiNTMEVT 
INFORM*  TON 

S£M>aKS  CCMMC  STS 
!=tCOftO  PtflSON  CCNT4C'£D 

OUTCOMC  cooes 


DO  NOT  START  INTERVIEW  UNTIL  YOU  HAVE  LOCATED 
A  STUDY  PARTICIPANT 


01     tnufvum  tompm* 
06     P.  tA^uA^  p)OM*m 


06  '  P.  movwJ.  ur\*t>*«  ro  local* 
00  •  UriAbM  to  \ocv  *ddi»«« 

1 1  •  Appo<rrtm«<M  <n«a* 


IF  RESPONDENT  REFUSED  INTERVIEW  OR  BROKE  OFF 
INTERVIEW,  RECORD  REASONS  FOR  REFUSAL  AND 
YOUR  OWN  IMPRESSIONS. 


TRACKING  NOTES 
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A.  HOUSEHOLD  COMPOSITION 


iNTEPVIEWEF;  Check  HCUSEHOID  roster   was  STUOV  PAPlfClPANT  ONLY  PERSON  IN  THE  HOUSEHOLD  AT  BASELSNE'' 


YES 
NO 


1  {A-6) 
2 


A'2  Last  ^BASELINE  OATE),  accord. ng  'o  sHa  Food  Slamp  Offica  reco/ds,  {hef#  (NUMBER)  peopie  living  in  your  household  As  i  r^^^c  me 
names  of  the  people  ^ho  were  iivrng  m  your  household  last  jBASELfNE  DATE),  pfease  teti  me  whelher  Ihey  are  5MI  livtng  m  the  houseno.d 
now   AS  YOU  ASK  ABOUT  EACH  PERSON.  RECORD  ANSWER  IN  COLUMN  C. 


A.   HOUSEHOLD  ROSTER 

RRST  HAMC 

M!OOL£  tNrruu. 

LAST  NAMI 

B.   IF  APPLICABLE.  RECORD 
LAST  NAME  CHANGE 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6- 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10- 
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] 


BASeUNE  DATE 


Day. 

1-7  =  IS!  week  of  BASeUNE  MONTH 
g,14  =  2nd  we^k  of  BASELINE  MONTH 
15-21  =  3rd  week  of  BASELINE  MONTH 
22-30/31  =  4th  week  of  BASELINE  MONTH 


1.  A. 


B. 


NAME  OF  STUDY  PARTfCiPANT 


HAD  JOS  AT  BASEUNE? 


(F  APPLICABLE,  NAME  OF  AQOtTIONAL  STUDY 
PARTICIPANT  IN  HOUSEHOLD 


HAD  JOB  AT  BASELINE? 


YES    1 

NO   2 

YES    t 

NO   2 


ADDRESS  •  NUMBER  AND  STREET 


APT.  # 


TOWN 


STATE 


ZIP  CODE 


3. 


PHONE  NUMBER 


PRERECORDED  NAMES  AND  ADDRESSES  OF  RELATIVES  FOR  TRACKING  PURPOSES. 


4. 


S. 


FIRST  NAME 

LAST  NAME 

RELATtONSHtP  TO  PARTICIPANT 

STREET  ADDRESS 

APT.  0 

CITY 

STATE                          ZIP  CODE 

( 

) 

HOME  PHONE  NUMBER 

NAME  PHONE  #  LISTED  IN 

{ 

WORK  PHONE  NUMBER 

FIRST  NAME 

LAST  NAME 

RELATIONSHIP  TO  PARTICIPANT 

STREET  ADDRESS 

APT.# 

CITY 

STATC                         ZIP  CODE 

L_ 

> 

HOME  PHONE  NUMBER 

NAME  PHONE  #  USTED  !N 

( 

> 

WORK  PHONE  NUMBER 
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A-5  Now  besides  mos«  wm  |usi  talktd  aDout.  !*  thtf«  anyoftt  tj«  who  livta  here  most  of  the  time  an<j  shafts  th«  m*ftts?  P1e*$e  include  anyone 
who  may  be  away  tempofanly  such  as  on  vacaitori,  m  a  hospsul  or  m  the  Armed  Forces.  Oo  not  (ncJude  roomers  or  boardeis  PRINT 
NAMES  BELOW  ON  AOOlTsCNAL  HOUSeHOLD  MewBHRS  UST  SKIP 

YES      1 

NO    2    {A- 10) 

A-6  P'ease  gtve  me  ihe  f-ii  narries  of  the  other  people  m  your  household  PRINT  NAMES  SELOW  ON  ADDITIONAL  HOUSEHOLD  MEWSEPS 
LIST. 

AOOJTIONAL  HOUSEHOLD  MEMBERS  LIST 


FIRST  NAME 

MIDDLE  INITIAL 

LAST  NAME 

A'?.  What  is  (NAME'S) 
relationship  to  you? 

1. 

2, 

X 

4. 

5. 

8. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

PRERECOflOEO  INFOflMATK>N  -  OMLY  fCm  iOCNTIFICATlOM 


C.   Is  (NAME)  still  living 
h«r«?  RECORD  YES 
OR  NO  FOR  EACH 
PERSON  ON  LIST 

D.  SEX 

E.  BIRTHDAY 

OR  AGE 
LAST  BIRTHDAY 

F.  SOCIAL  SECURITY 

NUMBER- 
PARTICIPANTS  ONLY 

Y£S       .,  t 
*40    2 

VES   1 

^JO    2 

y«;s   1 

MO    2 

fES   \ 

NO   2 

YES   \ 

NO    2 

YH5   1 

MD    2 

YES   1 

NO    2 

• 

* 

Y£S   1 

NO   7 

»ES   1 

NO    7 

vea   t 

NO    2 
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A.«.   CODE  SEX  IF  NECESSARY  CONFIRM 
SEX  BY  SAYING;  An<J  (NAME)  1« 
(male/femaJe)? 

A-9.  What  was  (NAME'S)  aga  on 
(his/h«r)  iast  birthday? 

UAi^E    1 

=€MALE    2 

L. 

■  — ' 

MAl£   1 

f  ema:.e    2 

1  1 

MALE   1 

tf  MALE   ,,  , ,,,  a 

i 

WAL£    5 

f€MAL£   2 

Mju.e   1 

FEMALE   2 

MALE    1 

FEMAUE   2 

1 

1  1 

1 

MAiE  _   \ 

P€MAt£  ^   2 

1 

MACE    1 

PEMALE    2 

MALE   » 

P£MAi£    a 

MALE    ! 

TEWALE    3 

1 

A- 10.     INTERVIEWER  CHECK;  A-2  HAVE  ANY  AOOITtONAL  STUDY  PARTlOPANTS,  PRERECORDED  ON  HOUSEHOLD  ROSTER. 
LEFT  HOUSEHOLD  SINCE  BASEUNE? 

YES   1 

NO   2   (SECTION  B, 

MAJN  QUES- 
TIONNAIRE) 
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A-»1. 

TRACKING  INf-ORMATlON  FOR  STUDY  PARTICIPANT: 

A. 

You  t4»d  th«t  (NAME)  It  not  llvinq  in  your  hOUMhoM  snv  mora.   Wouid  vou  oi^s%*  aiw*  m«  (his/K«rl  curr«nt  addr«ft<  xn<i  nh<i«sA 

STREET  ADDRESS 

Cmr                                                                        STATE                            ZIP  CODE 

{  ) 

PHONE  NUMBER 

B. 

Dki  (NAME)  ch«n9«  (hlt/h«f)  nam*  %\ncm  {hmfthm)  \mK7 
II  YES.  NEW  NAME; 

C. 

Would  vou  Im  Afe)4*  to  alv*  us  ItkA  aajtia  Aililf#&A  arwl  oIwwm  ntimbAf      a  ^^^^  rftlatlva  al  /MAAJFl  mtIia  mAu  1^  K*lnlul  If  -im*  r  Anrw\t 

r«acn  (hift/h*r)  dlrvcHy? 

STREET  ADDRESS 

CJTY                                                                        STATE                            ZIP  CODE 

<  > 

PHONE  NUMBER 

A.12. 

TRACKING  INFORMATION  FOR  STUDY  PAHTtClPANT 

A, 

You  ftAtd  ttwl  fNJkMP\  1ft  nAfl  tfvina  in  vour  housaJvutrf  Arttf  awva    Woutel  vou  olAAftA  oiw^  niA  /Hlft/KArl  fiUfrant  Mlcirflftjft  a/mI  oKmm 
numbttr? 

STREET  ADDRESS 

CITY                                                                     STATE                           ZIP  CODE 

(  ) 

PHONE  NUMB£A 

6. 

Dtd  (NAME)  ch«o9«  (hU/hw)  nmttm  Mkncm  (h«/*JM> 
If  YES.  NEW  NAME: 

c 

Would  vou  ba  ahia  te  ahM      11m  iurm.  addffMft.  And  erfttWM  ntunlMr  <>t  J  eiOM  rillllw  of  fNAUE)  arfM  insv  tM  tMinfUl  If  ws  CAiutot 
rMch  <hl«/h«r)  dirvctfy? 

STREET  AO^ESS 

cmr                                               STATE                   ZIP  cooe 

(  } 

PHONC  NUtMCJl 
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OMB#: 
Expires: 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Food  and  Nutrition  Service 

EVALUATION  OF  FOOD  STAMP  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  PROGRAM 

SECOND  FOLLOWUP  INTERVIEW 

INTRODUCTION: 

Hello,  rm  (YOUR  NAME)  of  Westat,  a  private  research  company.  May  I  speak  to  (PARTICIPANT  NAME)  please?  We  interviewed  you  last  (1ST 
FOLLO\A/UP  DATE)  for  a  survey  we're  doing  for  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  we'd  like  to  talk  with  you  again. 

This  survey  Is  being  conducted  to  obtain  information  about  people's  experiences  with  the  services  provided  by  the  Food  Stamp  Program.  It  is  also 
concerned  with  people's  work-related  experiences  and  their  efforts  to  find  work. 

While  your  participation  In  this  study  Is  voluntary,  your  help  and  cooperation  will  enable  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  improve  programs  which 
assist  people  who  receive  food  stamps. 

Before  we  begin,  I  want  to  assure  you  that  your  answers  and  alt  information  that  would  permit  identification  of  you  and  your  family  will  be  kept 
confidentiai  in  accordance  with  the  Privacy  Act  of  1974.  Any  government  benefits  you  may  receive  will  not  be  affected  in  any  way  by  your 
participation  in  the  interview. 


CASEID#:    I  I  I  I  I  I 

DATE  INTERVIEW  CONDUCTED:   I  |  

MONTH  DAY  YEAR 

INTERVIEWER'S  NAME:    I0#: 


TIME  BEGAN:    |  |  |:|  |  |  AM 

PM 

START  OF  INTERVIEW: 

To  begin  the  interview,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  few  questU>ns  about  the  people  in  your  household. 
OPEN  ASSIGNMENT  FOLDER  AND  ASK  QUESTIONS  IN  SECTION  A  -  HOUSEHOLD  COMPOSITION. 
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SECTION  B  -  LABOR  FORCE  ACTIVITIES 


The  next  questions  are  about  your  work  experiences  since  (1ST  FOLLOWUP  DATE).  In  answering  the  questions,  please  include  any  full  or  part- 
tinne  jobs  which  have  tasted  one  week  or  nnore.  Including  any  self-employed  jobs.  Also  include  any  work  in  a  family  business  or  farm  whether  paid 
or  unpaid. 

■  FOLD  OUT  EMPLOYMENT  CHART.  BEFORE  CONTINUING,  WRITE  IN  NAMES  OF  MONTHS  STARTING  WITH  MONTH  OF  FIRST 

FOLLOWUP  AND  ENDING  WITH  MONTH  OF  SECOND  FOLLOWUP  INTERVIEW.  WRITE  IN  FIRST  FOLLOWUP  DATE  AND 
INTERVIEW  DATE.  DRAW  HORIZONTAL  ARROW  TO  1  ST  FOLLOWUP  DATE  AND  TO  INTERVIEW  DATE. 


B- V        INTERVIEWER  CHECK  ASSIGNMENT  FOLDER:  DID  RESPONDENT  HAVE  A  JOB  RECORDED  AT  1  ST  FOLLOWUP  DATE? 


YP^  1 

NO   2  (B-7) 


B-2.        When  we  interviewed  you  last  (1  ST  FOLLOWUP  DATE),  you  were  working  for  (EMPLOYER  NAME), 
Are  you  still  working  there? 


NO   2 


8-3.       When  did  you  leave  that  job? 

■      RECORD  END  DATE  OF  JOB  ON  EMPLOYMENT  CHART. 

a       DRAW  HORIZONTAL  UNE  FROM  1  ST  FOLLOWUP  DATE  TO  END  DATE  OF  JOB.  >  (8-5) 

.       DRAW  SHORT  VERTICAL  UNES  AT  1  ST  FOLLOWUP  DATE  AND  END  DATE  OF  JOB. 


B^.  INTERVIEWER: 


DRAW  HORIZONTAL  UNE  ON  EMPLOYMENT  CHART  FROM  1ST  FOaOWUP  DATE  TO  INTERS^EW  DATE 
DRAW  SHORT  VERTICAL  UNES  AT  EACH  END  OF  HORIZONTAL  UNE 


B-5.        What  (is/was)  the  name  of  the  company  or  employer  you  (work  for/worked  for  then)! 

m      WRITE  EMPLOYER'S  NAME  ON  HORIZONTAL  UNE 

DATE  DATE 
EXAMPLE  '  EMPLOYER 


Title 


LEFT  INTENTIONALLY  BLANK 


1  '-i-^'z^S' 


Title 


B-6.  From  (1ST  FOLLOWUP  DATE)  until  now,  did  you  have  any  (other)  paid  jobs  lasting  for  a  week  or  more,  either  fuH-time  or  part-time?  A 
SERIES  OF  JOBS  WHICH  LASTED  A  WEEK  OR  MORE  THROUGH  A  SINGLE  JOB  CONTRACTOR  SHOULD  BE  COUNTED  AS  ONE  JOB. 
THIS  ALSO  APPUES  TO  MIGRANT  FARM  WORKERS. 

YES   1 

NO....   2  (B-10) 

B-7.       When  did  you  begin  working  on  (^at  job/the  next  job)  you  had? 

B^.        When  did  you  leave? 

B-9,       What  (is/was)  your  employer's  name? 

•  RECORD  JOB  ON  EMPLOYMENT  CHART  BY  DRAWING  HORIZONTAL  UNE  FTOM  START  DATE  TO  END  DATE  OR  TO  DATE  OF 
INTERVIEW.  BE  SURE  TO  INCLUDE  EMPLOYER'S  NAME  AND  DRAW  VERTK!^  LINES  AT  BEGINNING  AND  ENDING  DATES. 

m  IF  PARTICIPANT  WAS  WORKING  AT  MORE  THAN  ONE  JOB  AT  THE  SAME  TIME,  DRAW  AN  ADDITIONAL  LINE  BENEATH  AND 
PARALLEL  TO  THE  FIRST.  ON  THE  EMPLOYMENT  CHART.  SO  THAT  THE  CHART  SHOWS  EVERY  JOB  WORKED  DURING  THE 
ENTIRE  PERIOD. 

•  CONTINUE  ASKING  "Any  Other  jobs  during  this  period?"  and  QUESTK}ns  6-7  -  B-9  until  the  response  to  the 
QUESTION,  "Any  other  jobs  during  this  period?"  IS  "no." 


B-ia 

INTERVIEWER  CHECK:  ARE  ANY  JOBS  RECORDED  ON  EMPLOYMENT  CHART? 

YES  

  1 

NO  

  2  (B-27.P.8) 

Title 


CURRENT  OR  MOST  RECENT  JOB:                        0   |  1 

B-11.       m       RECORD  START  AND  END  DATE  FOR  EACH  JOB 
FTOM  EMPLOYMENT  CHART  PUrTiNG  MOST 
RECENT  JOB  IN  FIRST  COLUMN,  SECOND  MOST 
RECENT  IN   SECOND  COLUMN,   ETC.  USE 
SUPPLEMENT  BOOKLET,  B-11 ,  P.  JF  MORE  THAN 
3  JOBS. 

•  IF  TWO  OR  MORE  CURRENT  OR  MOST  RECENT 
JOBS,  ASK:     "On  which  of  your  {current/most 
recant)  jobs  (do/did)  you  work  th«  most  hours  per 
week?* 

•  ENTER  THE  DATES  FOR  THAT  JOB  IN  CURRENT 
OR  MOST  RECENT  JOB  COLUMN.     IF  EQUAL 
HOURS  PER  JOB,  ENTER  THE  JOB  HELD  THE 
LONGEST  IN  CURRENT  OR  MOST  RECENT  JOB 
COLUMN.  ENTER  THE  SECOND  CURRENT  JOB  IN 
THE  SECOND  COLUMN. 

■      RECORD  EMPLOYERS  NAME{S)  IN  APPROPRIATE 
COLUMN  IN  B-12,   ASK  QUESTIONS  B-12  -  B-24 
FOR  EACH  JOB  BEFORE  GOING  TO  NEXT 

FROM:              1  ( 

MONTH     DAY  YEAR 

TO:                   1  1 

MONTH      DAY  YEAR 

B-12.      Now  1  would  like  to  ask  you  some  questions  about  your 
job  at  (EMPLOYER): 

EMPLOYER'S  NAME 

B- 1 3.      (Are  you/Wem  you)  paid  by  the  hour  on  this  job? 

IF  FAMILY  OWNED  BUSINESS  OR  FARM  (B-12)  PROBE 
FOR  WHETHER  UNPAID. 

YES   1 

NO                                                          2  (B-19) 

NO.  UNPAID  FAMILY  MEMBER                         3       (NEXT  JOB 

OR  B-25) 

B-14.       Between   (START/lST  FOLLOWUP  DATE)  and  {END 
DATE/now),  on  average,  how  many  hours  per  week  (do 
you/dtd  you)  work  on  this  job,  not  counting  overtime 
hours? 

1    1  1 

#  HOURS  PER  WEEK 

B-15.      What  (is  your/was  your)  usual  hourly  rate  of  pay  before 
deductions,  not  including  any  overtime  pay,  during  the 
period  from  (START/1  ST  FOLLOWUP  DATE)  to  (END 
DATE/  now)? 

$  1       1       1  •  1       1       1  PERHOUR 

iX5NT  KNOW   9998 

B-16.      (Do  you/Did  you)  work  any  overtime  hours  on  that  job? 

YF*>  1 

NO                                                            2  (B-23) 

B-17.       Between   (START/1  ST  FOLLOWUP  DATE)  and  (END 
DATE/now),  on  average,  how  many  hours  of  overtime  (do 
you/did  you)  work  per  week  on  this  job? 

1    i  1 

#  HOURS  PER  WEEK 

Title 


SECOND  MOST  REGENT  JOB: 


0  2 


THIRD  MOST  RECENT  JOB: 


0  3 


FROM: 


J  L 


MONTH      DAY  YEAR 


FROM: 


J  L 


MONTH     DAY  YEAR 


TO: 


J  L 


MONTH     DAY  YEAR 


TO: 


J  L 


MONTH     DAY  YEAR 


EMPLOYER'S  NAME 

YES   1 

NO   2 

NO.  UNPAID  FAMILY  MEMBER   3 

I    I  I 

#  HOURS  PER  WEEK 

$  I  I  I  •  I  I  I  PER  HOUR 
DONTKNOW   9998 

YES   1 

NO    2 

I    t  I 

#  HOURS  PER  WEEK 


EMPLOYER'S  NAME 


(B.19) 
(NEXT  JOB 
OR  8-25) 


NO   2  (B-19) 

NO,  UNPAID  FAMILY  MEMBER   3    (NEXT  JOB 

OR  B-25) 


I    I  i 

#  HOURS  PER  WEEK 


$1    I    M    I  I 


PER  HOUR 


OONT  KNOW   9998 


(B-23) 


YES 

NO  . 


1 

2  (B-23) 


I    I  I 

#  HOURS  PER  WEEK 


Title 


CURRENT  OR  MOST  RECENT  JOB:                      1  ^   1  ^ 

B-18.       How  were  you  paid  for  overtime  work? 

STRAIGHT  TIME                                            1  (B-23) 

TIME  AND  ONE-HALF                                      2  (B-23) 

nOtiRLFTfMP                                                   *5  /R-OQV 

OTHER:  SPECIFY                                          4  (B-23) 

B- 1 9.      How  often  (a/B  you/wem  you)  paid  on  this  job? 

END  OF  EACH  DAY   01 

ONCE  EVERY  TWO  WEEKS                             03  (B-22) 

TWICE  A  MONTH                                          04  (B-22) 

ONCE  A  MONTH                                          05  (B-22) 

OTHER  (SPECIFY)                                        06  rB-21) 

B-20.       Between  (START/1  ST  FOLLOWUP  DATE)  and  (END 
DATE/now),  on  average,  how  many  days  per  week  (do 
you/did  you)  work  on  this  job? 

1  1 

DAYS  PER  WEEK  (B-22) 

B-21.      Altogether,  what  was  the  totaJ  amount  you  earned  b«for# 
deductions  on  that  job  between  (START/1  ST  FOLLOWUP 
DATE)  and  (END  DATE/now)?     Ptease  include  any 
overtime  pay  and  tips  you  received. 

$1    1    I.I    1    1  1 

TOTAL  AMOUNT                 (NEXT  JOB 

OR  B-25) 

B-22.       Between  (START/1  ST  FOLLOWUP  DATE)  and  (END 
DATE/now),  what  (is  your/was  your)  average  pay  per  pay 
period  b«for«  deductions,  including  average  overtime 
pay? 

$1    1    M    1    1  1 

PER  PAY  PERIOD 

B-23.      (Do  you/Did  you)  receive  any  tips  or  bonuses  on  this  job 
that  you  have  not  already  told  me  about? 

YES   1 

NO                                                            2       (NEXT  JOB 

OR  B-25) 

B-24.      On  average,  how  much  (do  you/dkf  you)  receive  in  tips 
and  bonuses  between  (START/1  ST  FOLLOWUP  DATE) 
and  (END  DATE/now)? 

$1        t   J        1        i        1        (NEXT  JOB 

PER  WEEK                          1       OR  B-25) 

PER  MONTH    2 

TOTAL  AMOUNT   3 
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"7  <~l~-L(c 


Title 


SECOND  MOST  RECENT  JOB: 


I  °  I  »  I 


THIRD  MOST  RECENT  JOB: 


STRAIGHT  TIME   1  (B-23) 

TIME  AND  ONE-HALF   2  (B-23) 

DOUBLE  TIME   3  (B-23) 

OTHER:  SPECIFY   4  (B-23) 


STRAIGHT  TIME   1  (B-23) 

TIME  AND  ONE-HALF   2  (B-23) 

DOUBLE  TIME   3  (B.23) 

OTHER:  SPECIFY   4  (B-23) 


END  OF  EACH  DAY    01 

ONCE  A  WEEK   02  (8-22) 

ONCE  EVERY  TWO  WEEKS   03  (B-22) 

TWICE  A  MONTH   04  (B-22) 

ONCE  A  MONTH   06  (B-22) 

OTHER  (SPECIFY)   06  (B-21) 


END  OF  EACH  DAY   01 

ONCE  A  WEEK    02  (B-22) 

ONCE  EVERY  TWO  WEEKS   03  {B-22) 

TWICE  A  MONTH   04  (B-22) 

ONCE  A  MONTH    05  (B-22) 

OTHER  (SPEDFY)   06  (B-21) 


L_J 


DAYS  PER  WEEK 


(B-22) 


LJ 

DAYS  PER  WEEK 


(B-22) 


$1    I    I.I    I  I 


$1    I    I.I    I  I 


TOTAL  AMOUNT 


(NEXT  JOB 
OR  B.25) 


TOTAL  AMOUNT 


(NEXT  JOB 
OR  B-25) 


$1    I    I.I    I    I  I 

PER  PAY  PERIOD 


$1    I    I.I    I  I 


PER  PAY  PERIOD 


YES 
NO  . 


1 
2 


(NEXT  JOB 
OR  &-25) 


YES 
NO  . 


1 
2 


(NEXT  JOB 
OR  B-25) 


_l  Jill 

PER  WEEK   1 

PER  MONTH   2 

TOTAL  AKWUNT    3 


(NEXT  JOB 
OR  B-25) 


$1  I  ,l_ 

PER  WEEK    1 

PER  MONTH   2 

TOTAL  AMOUNT   3 


(NEXT  JOB 
OR  B-25) 
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1 


3 


Title 


B-25.      Since  (1  ST  FOLLOWUP  DATE)  did  you  receive  any  Income  fronfi  odd  Jobs  or  any  other  activities  that  we  haven't  already  talked  about? 

YES   1 

NO   2  (B-27) 

B-26.      Altogether,  how  much  did  you  receive  from  odd  jobs  or  any  other  activities  since  {1ST  FOLLOWUP  DATE)? 

IF  NECESSARY.  PROBE  FOR  ESTIMATE. 


DONT  KNOW   9998 


B-27.      Now  i  would  like  to  ask  you  about  last  week.  What  were  you  doing  most  of  last  week;  working,  keeping  house,  going  to 
school  or  something  else? 


WORKING   1  (B-29) 

WITH  A  JOB  BUT  NOT  AT  WORK   2 

LOOKING  FOR  WDRK   3 

KEEPING  HOUSE  ,   4 

GOING  TO  SCHOOL   5 

UNABLE  TO  WORK   6   (SECTION  C) 

RETIRED   7 

OTHER,  SPECIFY   8 


B-28.      Did  you  do  any  work  at  all  last  week,  not  counting  work  around  the  house? 


YES 

NO  . 


1 

2  (B-31) 


B-29.      How  many  hours  did  you  work  last  week  at  all  jobs? 


B-30.      Altogether,  what  was  the  total  amount  you  earned  last  week  t)efore  deductions? 


I    I  I 

HOURS 


SI  I  I  I.I  I 


B-31. 

INTERVIEWER  CHECK:  IN  B-27: 

ANSWER  1  OR  2  CIRCLED   

1 

(B-33) 

ANSWER  3  CIRCLED  

2 

(B-34) 

SOME  OTHER  ANSWER  CIRCLED  

  3 

7  -lU^ 


Title 


B-32.      Have  you  been  looking  for  work  during  the  past  4  weeks? 

YES  ,   1  (B-34) 

NO   2 


B-33.      Now,  between  (1ST  FOLLOWUP  DATE)  and  now,  did  you  spend  any  time  looking  for  work? 

YES   1 

NO   2  (SECTION  C) 


B-34.  Between  (1ST  FOLLOWUP  DATE)  and  now.  how  many  weeks  did  you  look  for  work?  (Your  best  estimate  will  be  fine.)  USING 
CALENDAR,  COUNT  #  OF  WEEKS  FROM  1ST  FOUOWUP  DATE  AND  SAY:  Let's  see.  There  were  (#  weeks)  between  (1ST  FOLLOWUP 
DATE)  and  today. 

I    I  I 

NUMBER  OF  WEEKS 


B-35.      During  those  weeks  when  you  looked  for  work,  on  average,  how  many  hours  per  week  did  you  spend  looking  for  work?  (Your  best 
estimate  will  be  fine.) 

I    I  I 

HOURS  PER  WEEK 
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1  Q  -  5 


Title 


SECTION  C  -  HOUSEHOLD  INCOME 


•  IF  NECESSARY,  A  PROXY  RESPONDENT  (S  ACCEPTABLE  FOR  THIS  SECTION. 

•  ASK  A  THROUGH  C  AS  APPROPRIATE  FOR  EACH  INCOME  SOURCE. 

•  PRERECORD  THE  NAMES  OF  MONTHS,  BEG\NN\NG  WITH  THE  MONTH  BEFOf(E  INTERVIEW  MONTH  IN  THE  FIRST  COLUMN  OF 
B-C,  CONTINUING  BACK  THROUGH  THE  RRST  FOUOWUP  MONTH. 


A.  Between  (FIRST  DAY  OF 
1ST  FOaOWUP  MONTH)  and 
(END  OF  MONTH  BEFORE 
INTERVIEW  MONTH)  did  you 
(or  any  member  of  your 
household)  receive  (I^^OME)? 

B.  Did  you  (or  anyone  in  your  household)  receive  (INCOME)  In  (MONTH)? 

C.  (Altogether),  how  much  (INCOME)  was  received  (by  me  household)  in  (MONTH)? 

MONTH 

MONTH 

MONTH 

C-1.     AFDC  (Aid  to  Families 
\Mth  Dependent 
Children)? 

C-1AYES           1  (C-1B) 

NO           2  (C-2A) 

C-1B.YES   1(C-1C) 

NO   2(C-18 

NEXT 
MONTH) 

C-1C,  1    1,1    1    1    |.|    1  1 
(C-1  B  NEXT  MONTH) 

C-18,  YES                1  (C-tC) 

NO.........   2(C-1B 

NEXT 

MONTH) 

C-1C.  LM„|„|_|.|_I_| 

(G-1BNEXT  ^ONTH) 

C-1B.  YES                1  (C-1C) 

NO                2  (C-1B 

NEXT 

MONTH) 

C-1C.  1    I.I    1    1    |.|    1  1 
(C-1B  NEXT  MONTH) 

02.     Public  Assistance  or 
General  Assistance 
Payments? 

C-2A.  YES            1  (C-2B) 

NO           2  (C-3A) 

C-2B.  YES                  1  {C-2C) 

NO                    2  (C-2B 

NEXT 

MONTH) 

02c.  1    M    1   {   M   1  1 

{C-2B  NEXT  MONTH) 

C-2B.  YES                 1  (0-2C) 

NO..   2(C-2B 

NEXT 

WWTH) 
(C-2B  NEXT  MONTH) 

C-2B.  YES                1  (C-2C) 

NO                  2  (C-2B 

NEXT 

MONTH) 

C-20I   (,|   1   !    M    1  ( 

(C-2B  NEXT  MONTH) 

0*3.             Anv  other  welfare 

C-3B.  YES                   1  (C-3C) 

C-3B.  YES                  1  (C-3C) 

C-3B.  YES                1  (C-SC) 

payments?  (SPECIFY) 

C-3A  Y^S            1  (C^B) 

NO           2  (C-4A) 

NO                   2  (C-38 

NEXT 
MONTH) 

0^'\    M  Ill-Ill 
(C-3B  NEXT  MONTH) 

NO   2(C-3B 

NEXT 
MONTH) 

C>3C.  1    M    1    1    |.j    1  1 

(C-38  NEXT  MONTH) 

NO                 2  (C-3B 

NEXT 
MONTH) 

030.1    1,1    1    1    |.|    t  1 
(C-3B  NEXT  MONTH) 

C-4.     Food  Stamps? 

C-4A.  YES            1  (C-4B) 

NO   2{C.5A) 

C-48.  YES                  1  (C-4C) 

NO                  2  (C-48 

NEXT 

MONTH) 

<>^-l_t.LI--l_l-UU 

(C-4B  NEXT  MONTH) 

C-4B.  YES                 1  (C-4C) 

NO   2(0-48 

NEXT 

MONTH) 

0^  l_t.l_l_l_l-LU 

(C-48  NEXT  MONTH) 

C-4B.  YES                1  (G4C) 

NO                2  (C4B 

NEXT 

MONTH) 

C-4C.  1    M    1    1    |.|    1  1 
(C-4B  NEXT  MONTH) 
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7  ^1  -lld^ 


Title  Page 


MONTH 


MONTH 

C-1B.YES   1  (C-1C) 

NO  2  (0*1B 

NEXT 

MONTH) 

0-10  l_M_l_LI.LI_l 

(0-1 B  NEXT  MONTH) 

C-2B,  YES   1  (0-20) 

NO   2  {C-2B 

NEXT 
MCWTH) 

(0-2B  NEXT  MONTH) 

0-3B.  YES   1  (0-30) 

NO   2  (0-38 

NEXT 
R^NTH) 


MONTH 

0-1 B,  YES   1(0-10) 

NO   2{0-lB 

NEXT 

MONTH) 

C-1C.  I_I.I_I_I_M_I_I 
(0-18  NEXT  MONTH) 

0-28,  YES  ...»   1  (0-20) 

NO  *   2  (0-28 

NEXT 
MONTH) 

0-2C.|_M_LI_|.t_|_| 
(0-2B  NEXT  MONTH) 

0^8.  YES   1  (0-30) 

NO   2  (C-3B 

NEXT 
MONTH) 

0^  l_l.l_LI_M_LI 

(0-38  NEXT  ^KDNTH) 

0-48.  YES  1  (0-40) 

m   2(04B 

NEXT 
MONTH) 

(0-48  NEXT  MOITH) 


MONTH 

0-18,  YES   1  (C-1C) 

NO   2  (C-2A) 

CIO  l_l.l_l_l„t.|_L 

(C-2A) 

C-2B.  YES   1  {C-2C) 

NO   2  (C-3A) 

C-2C.  I_M_1„I„I-I_I_ 
(C-3A) 

0-38.  YES   1  (C-3C) 

NO    2  (C-4A) 

C^'LI.LI_I_I'!_L 
(0-4A) 

048,  YES   1  (0-40) 

  2  (C-5A) 

(C-5A) 


0-18,  YES   1(0-10) 

NO   ^fSScP ^ 

MONTH) 

oic.Li.i_i_i_|.|_|_| 

(0-18  NEXT  MONTH) 


0-28.  YES   1  (0-20) 

NO   2  (0-28 

NEXT 

MONTH) 


c-20.i_i.LLi_|.|_|_| 

(0-28  NEXT  MONTH) 


C-38.  YES   1  (0-30) 

NO   2  (0-38 

NEXT 
^K>NTH) 


C-30|_|.|_LI_|.1_|_| 
(0-3B  NEXT  MONTH) 


(0-38  NEXT  MONTH) 


C-4A.  YES   1  (O40) 

NO   2  (0-48) 

NEXT 

MONTH) 
(0-48  NEXT  MONTH) 


0-48.  YES   1(0-4Q 

NO   2  (0-48 

NEXT 
MONTH) 

(048  NEXT  MONTH) 
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^  V-  /CO 


Title  Page 
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Title 


MONTTH 


MONTH 

C-5B.  YES   1  {C-5C) 

NO   2  {0-58 

NEXT 
MONTH) 

(C-5B  NEXT  MONTH) 

C^B.  YES   1  ioec) 

NO   2  (C-6B 

NEXT 
MONTH) 

(0-68  NEXT  MONTH) 

C-7B.  YES   1  (C-7C) 

NO   2  (0-78 

NEXT 
MONTH) 

C-7C.  LhLI_LI.LI_t 

(C-7B  NEXT  MONTH) 

C-8B.  YES   1  (C^) 

NO   2  (O^B 

NEXT 
MONTH) 

(C^  NEXT  MONTH) 


MONTH 

C-5B.  YES   1  (C-5C) 

NO   2(0-58 

NEXT 
MONTH) 

(C-58  NEXT  MONTH) 

G^B.  YES   1  (C-6C) 

NO   2{0«8 

NEXT 
MONTH) 

{06B  NEXT  MONTH) 

C-78.  YES   1  (0-70) 

NO..   2(0-78 

NEXT 
MONTH) 

0-70  LI.LI_I_M_I_I 

(0-78  NEXT  MONTH) 

C^a  YES   1  (0^) 

NO   2(0^ 

NEXT 
MWTH) 

c^-  l_M_l_l_l-l_LI 

(0^8  NEXT  MONTH) 


MONTH 

C-5B.  YES   1  (C-5C) 

NO    2  (C^A) 

c-5C.LM_i_i_j.Li_ 

(06A) 

C-6B.  YES   1  (C-6C) 

NO    2  (C-7A) 

c^c.  I_I.LLI_|.|_L 

(C-7A) 

0-78.  YES   1  (07C) 

NO   2  (C^) 

C-7C.  I_M_LL!.LI_ 

(06A) 

C-8B.  YES   1  {OSC) 

NO   2  (09^) 


C-5B.  YES   1  (C-5C) 

NO   2  (C-58) 

NEXT 
MONTH) 

c-5C.LM_i_Li.LLi 

(C-58  NEXT  MONTH) 


0-68.  YES   1  (C-6C) 

NO   2  (C^B 

NEXT 

MONTH) 


c^c.LM_LLI-LLI 

(0^8  NEXT  MONTH) 


C-7B.  YES   1  (C7C) 

NO   2  (0-78 

NEXT 
MONTH) 


c-7C.LI.I_LI_l-LLI 

(C-7B  NEXT  MONTH) 


C^B.  YES   1  (C-aC) 

NO   2  (C-88 

NEXT 

MONTH) 

C^'i_M_i_l_!-l_UI 

(C-88  NEXT  MONTH) 


C^-  LKLLI_1-1_I, 

(C-9A) 


Title 


A.  Between  (FIRST  DAY  OF 
1ST  FOLLOWUP  MONTH)  and 
(END  OF  MONTH  BEFORE 
INTERVIEW  MONTH)  did  you 
(or  any  member  of  your 
household)  receive  (INCOME)? 


B.  Did  you  (or  anyone  in  your  household)  receive  (INCOME)  in  (MONTH)? 

C.  (Altogether),  how  much  (INCOME)  was  received  (by  the  household)  in  (MONTH)? 


MONTH 


MONTH 


MONTH 


0-9.     Public  Housing 
Assistance? 

C-9A.  YES    1  (C-9B) 

NO   2  (C-10A) 


C-9B.  YES   1  (C-9C) 

NO   2  (C-9B 

NEXT 
MONTH) 

C-9C. 

(C-108  NEXT  MONTH) 


C-9B.  YES   1  (C-9C) 

NO   2(C^B 

NEXT 
MONTH) 

C-9C.  |_|.|_|_|_|,t_l_l 
(C-10B  NEXT  MONTH) 


C-9B.  YES   1  (C-9C) 

NO    2  (C-9B 

NEXT 
MONTH) 

09C. 

(C-10B  NEXT  MONTH) 

C-10B,YES   1(0-100) 

NO    2  (C-10B 

NEXT 
MONTH) 


C-10.    Any  other  sources  of 
income  or  money  except 
from  jobs,  for  example, 
alinrK>ny  or  child  support 
payments,  gifts  from 
relatives  or  friends? 

C-10A.  YES         1  (C-10B) 

SPECIFY  BELOW 
AND  ASKB-CFOR 
EACH  INCOME  ITEM 
LISTED. 

NO   2(0-11) 


a. 


C-10B.  YES   1  (C-10C) 

NO   2  (C-10B 

NEXT 
MONTH) 


C-10B,  YES    1  (C-10C) 

NO   2(C-10B 

NEXT 
MONTH) 


C-10C.  Ll.l_l_t_|.t_l_l 

(C-10B  NEXT  MONTH) 


c-ioc.|_hi_|_|_|.L 

(C-tOB  NEXT  MONTH) 


c-ioc.Li.|_|_|_|.|_t 

(C-10B  NEXT  MONTH) 


C-108.  YES   1  (C-10C) 

NO    2  (C-IOB 

NEXT 
MONTH) 

(C-IOB  NEXT  MONTH) 


C-IOB.  YES   1  (C-10C) 

NO   2  (C-IOB 

NEXT 
MONTH) 

C-^0C.|_|.|_|_|_1.|_|_| 
(C-lOB  NEXT  MONTH) 


C-IOB.  YES   1  (C-10C) 

NO   2  (C-IOB 

NEXT 
MONTH) 

C-10C.|_1.|_|_1_!.!_|_| 
(C-IOB  NEXT  MONTH) 


c. 


C-10B.YES   I(C-IOC) 

NO    2  (C-IOB 

NEXT 
MONTH) 

c-ioc.  LM_LLM_LI 

(C-IOB  NEXT  MONTH) 


C-IOB.  YES   1  (C-IOC) 

NO   2(C-10B 

NEXT 
MONTH) 

C-ioc.|_M_i_L|.|_|_i 

(C-IOB  NEXT  MONTH) 


C-IOB.  YES  »   1  {C-10C) 

NO    2  (C-IOB 

NEXT 
MONTH) 

CM0C.I_|,LLU.LI_ 
(C-IOB  NEXT  MONTH) 
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] 


MONTH 

C-9B.  YES   1  (C-9C) 

NO    ^i^*^^ 

MOffTH) 

C-9C.|_M_LI_|.|_|_| 

(C-9B  NEXT  MONTH) 


MONTH 


C-9B.  YES   1  (C-9C) 

NO   2  (09B 

NEXT 

MONTH) 


C-9C.  I_I.LLLM_I_I 

(09B  NEXT  MONTH) 


MONTH 


C-9B.  YES   1  (09C) 

NO.»..   2(C-9B 

NEXT 

MONTH) 
(0-98  NEXT  MONTH) 


MONTH 

C-9B.  YES   1  (C-9C) 

NO    2(C-10A) 

(C-10A) 

C-10B.  YES   1  (C-IOC) 

NO    2  (NEXT 

LINE  OR 
Oil) 


C-10B.YES   1(0-100) 

NO   2  (OlOB) 

NEXT 
MONTH) 


C-10B.  YES   1  (C-IOC) 

NO   2  (C-10B 

NEXT 

MONTH) 


C^IOB.  YES   1  (C-IOC) 

NO   2  (C-1(» 

NEXT 

MONTH) 


C-10C.|_|.|_|_|_|.|_|_| 
(C-108  NEXT  MONTH) 


C-IOC.  I_M_LLI.LUI 

(C-10B  NEXT  MONTH) 


C-ioc.|_|.|_|_|_M_!. 

(C-10B  NEXT  MONTH) 


C-1(X:. 


(NEXT  LINE  ORC-11) 


C-10B.  YES   1  (O10C) 

NO   ^(NlBCT^^ 

MONTH) 

c-ioc.|_|.|_Li_|,|_|_| 

(C-10B'NEXT  MONTH) 


C-10B.YES   1  (C-IOC) 

NO   2  (C-10B 

NEXT 

MONTH) 


C-IOC.  |_M_|_|_M_|_ 

(C-10B  NEXT  MONTH) 


C-10B.  YES   1  (C-IOC) 

NO   2(0108 

NEXT 

MONTH) 

c-ioc.|_i.i_i_Li.|_|_| 

(C-10B  NEXT  MONTH) 

C-106.  YES   1  (C-IOC) 

NO   2(C-1C» 

NEXT 

MONTH) 

C-iooi_|.|_|_i_i.|_L! 

(C-IOB  NEXT  MONTH) 


C-10B,  YES   1  (C-10C) 

NO   2  (NEXT 

LINE  OR 
C-11) 

c-ioc.|_j,Li_i_|.|_i_ 

(NEXT  UNE  OR  C-11) 

C-IOB.  YES   1  (C-IOC) 

NO   2  (C-11) 

C-10C.|_|.|_i_|_|.|_|_ 
(C-11) 


C-IOB.  YES   1  (C-IOC) 

NO   2  (C-IOB) 

NEXT 
MONTH) 

c-ioc.|_ui_u_t.|_l_l 

(C-IOB  NEXT  MONTH) 


C-1OT.  YES  »          1  (C-10C) 

NO   2  (C-IOB 

NEXT 
MONTH) 

C-IOC.  l_M_t_LM_t_l 

(C-IOB  NEXT  MONTH) 
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iH-ni 


Title 


C-1 1.      Do  you  have  a  Medicaid  Card  (welfare  medical  card)? 


YES 
NO  . 


1 
2 


C-12. 

INTERVIEWER  CHECK:  IS  PARTICIPANT  ONLY  PERSON  IN  HOUSEHOLD? 

YES  

  1  {C-15) 

NO  

  2 

C-13.      Does  anyone  else  who  lives  in  your  household  have  a  Medicaid  Card  (wetfare  medlcaJ  card)? 


YES   1 

NO    2 


C-1 4.      Who  else  has  a  card? 

RECORD  FIRST  NAMES.  IF  CHILD'S  NAME  IS  ON  A 
PARENT'S  CARD.  RECORD  NAME  OF  BOTH  PARENT  AND 
CHILD. 


C-15.      Do  you  live  in  Public  Housing? 


YES 
NO  . 


C-16.      INTERVIEWER  CHECK  HOUSEHOLD  ROSTER:  ARE  THERE  ANY  PERSONS  14  OR  OVER  IN  HOUSEHOLD  WHO  ARE  NOT  STUDY 
PARTICIPANTS? 

YES   1 

NO   2  (C-18) 
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7w - 
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C-17.      My  last  few  questions  are  about  earned  income  from  jobs  received  by  the  other  people  in  your  househ 


Title  Page 


TAKE  OUT  HOUSEHOLD  ROSTER  UST  FIRST  NAMES  OF  EACH  PERSON  14  YEARS  OF  AGE  OR  OLDER  WHO  IS  NOT  A  STUDY 
PARTICIPANT.  ASK  D17A<:  FOR  EACH  PERSON.  POINT  OUT  MONTHS  ON  CALENDAR. 

ASK  A  THROUGH  C  AS  APPROPRIATE  FOR  EACH  PERSON 

PRERECORD  THE  NAMES  OF  MONTHS.  BEGINNING  WITH  THE  MONTH  BEFORE  INTERVIEW  MONTH  IN  THE  FIRST  COLUMN  OF  B-C. 
CONTINUING  BACK  THROUGH  THE  FIRST  FOLLOWUP  MONTH. 


NAME 

DO  NOT  RECORD  STUDY 
PARTICIPANT  NAME(S) 


A.  Did  (NAME)  earn  any  money 
between  (1ST  DAY  OF  1ST 
FOLLOWUP  MONTH)  and  (END 
OF  MONTH  BEFORE 
INTERVIEW) 


B.  Did  (NAME)  earn  any  money  in  (MONTH)? 


C.  How  much  did  (he/she)  earn  in  (MONTH)? 


MONTH 


MONTH 


YES 
NO  . 


1  -->  B 

2  (NEXT  PERSON 
orC-18) 


8.  YES   1  (C) 

NO   2(8  NEXT 

MONTH) 

(8  NEXT  MONTH) 

B.  YES   1  (C) 

NO   2(8NEXT 

MONTH) 

c.  LI.LI_I_M_I_I 

(8  NEXT  MONTH) 


B.  YES    1  (C) 

NO    2  (B  NEXT 

MONTH) 

(B  NEXT  MONTH) 

B.  YES    1  (C) 

NO    2  (B  NEXT 

MONTH) 

c.  !_I.LI_l„l'l_l_t 

(B  NEXT  MONTH) 

B.  YES    1  (C) 

NO    2  (B  NEXT 

MONTH) 

C.  I_M_I_I_I-I_I_1 

(B  NEXT  MONTH) 

B.  YES    1  (C) 

NO    2  (B  NEXT 

MONTH) 

t_I.LI_LM_l_l 

(8  NEXT  MONTH) 


YES 

NO  . 


1  — >  B 

2  (NEXT  PERSON 
orC-18) 


YES 

NO  , 


1  — >8 

2  (NEXT  PERSON 
Of  C-18) 


8.  YES   1  (C) 

NO   2  (8  NEXT 

MONTH) 

c-  LI.LI_LI.LI_I 

(8  NEXT  MONTH) 

8.  YES    1  (C) 

NO   2  (8  NEXT 

MONTH) 

(8  NEXT  MONTH) 

8.  YES   1  (C) 

NO   2  (8  NEXT 

MONTH) 

(8  NEXT  MONTH) 

B.  YES   1  (C) 

NO   2  (B  NEXT 

MONTH) 

(B  NEXT  MONTH) 


YES 
NO  . 


1  — >  8 

2  (NEXT  PERSON 
or  C-18) 


YES 
NO  . 


1  — >8 

2  (NEXT  PERSON 
Of  018) 


8>  YES  ><•>•.••<> t« *••>..>   1  (C) 

NO   2  (B  NEXT 

MONTH) 

(8  NEXT  MONTH) 

B.  YES   t  (C) 

NO   2  (B  NEXT 

MONTH) 

(B  NEXT  MONTH) 


YES 

NO  . 


1  — >  8 

2  (NEXT  PERSON 
Of  C-18) 
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a  ^ 


Title 


MONTH 

MONTH 

MONTH 

MONTH 

MONTH 

B  YES      1  iC\ 

NO      2  (BNEXr 
MOHTH) 

c.  1  I.I  1  1  |.|  1  1 
(B  NEXT  MONTH) 

B  YES      1  (Ci 

NO  2  (BNEXT 

MONTH) 

C.  Il.l  1  1  |.|  1  1 
(B  NEXT  MONTH) 

B  YF^      1  IC\ 

N0,»...2  (BNEXT 
MONTH) 

C.  1  M  II  M  1  1 

(B  NEXT  MONTH) 

a  YF^     1  ic\ 

NO  2  (BNEXT 

MONTH) 

1  1,1!  1  |.|  1  1 

(8  NEXT  MONTH) 

H  YF^       1  {C\ 

NO      2  (NEXT 
PERSON  OR  018) 

C.  1  M  M  |.|  1  t 

(NEXT  PERSON  0RO18) 

O,  f  CO           1  \>^f 

NO  2   (8  NEXT 

MONTH) 

C.  Il.l  !  1  M  1  1 

(B  NEXT  MONTH) 

Q  YFQ       1  tC\ 

NO  2  (BNEXT 

MONTH) 

c.  1  l.ll  1  l\  1  1 
(B  NEXT  MONTH) 

D.  T  Co   1 

NO      2  (BNEXT 
MONTH) 

c.  i  I.I  1  1  l-LLt 

(B  NEXT  MONTH) 

D.  TCo         1  iw; 

NO      2  (BNEXT 
MONTH) 

C.  1  M  1  1  II  1  1 
(B  NEXT  MONTH) 

R  YF^     1  ir.\ 

NO      2  (NEXT 
PERSON  OR  C-18) 

c.  LM_l-i-l-l-Li 

(NEXT  PERSON  OR  C-18) 

Q  VPS      1  tc\ 

NO  2  (BNEXT 

MONTH) 

C.  1  M  1  1  l-l  1  1 

(B  NEXT  MONTH) 

□  YPQ  1 

NO  2  (BNEXT 

MONTH) 

C.  1  M  1  1  M  !  1 

(B  NEXT  MOHTH) 

R  YFQ       1  iC'\ 

NO  2  (B  NEXT 

MONTH) 

C.  1  I.I  II  M  1  1 
(B  NEXT  MONTH) 

R  YFQ       1  tC\ 

O.  T  CO          i  W/f 

NO  2  (BNEXT 

MONTH) 

C.  1  M  II  l-l  1  1 
(8  NEXT  MONTH) 

R  YFS       1  (C) 

D.    1  WW  .....  1 

NO      2  (NEXT 
PERSON  OR  C-18) 

C.  M.I  II  l-l  1  1 
(NEXT  PERSON  OR  Ol8) 

o,  1  CO          i  \\^} 

NO  2  (BNEXT 

MONTH) 

C.  1  I.I  M  M  1  1 

(B  NEXT  MONTH) 

R  YFQ       1  /P\ 

NO  2  (BNEXT 

MONTH) 

c.  1  l.j  II  |.|  1  1 
(B  NEXT  MONTH) 

R  YFQ       1  (C\ 

NO      2  (BNEXT 
MONTH) 

C.  11.11  t  M  1  1 
(B  NEXT  MONTH) 

R  VFQ       1  (C\ 

w.  T  CO   1 

NO  2  (BNEXT 

MONTH) 

C.  1  MJ  1  |.|  II 
(6  NEXT  MONTH) 

B  YFS      1  (C^ 

NO      2  (NEXT 
PERSON  OR  C-18) 

C.  1  I.I  1  1  M  1  1 

(NEXT  PERSON  OR  C-18) 

YES     1  (C) 

NO  2  (BNEXT 

MONTH) 

c.  1  l.l^l  ll-M  1 

(B  NEXT  MONTH) 

B.  YES     1  (C) 

NO  2  (BNEXT 

MONTH) 

c-  II. M  1  |.|  1  i 

(B  NEXT  MONTH) 

8.  YES  1  (C) 

NO    .2  (BNEXT 
MONTH) 

c-  !  t.lj  1  t-LLI 

(B  NEXT  MONTH) 

B.YES.....  1  (C) 

NO  2  (BNEXT 

MONTH) 

(8  NEXT  MONTH) 

B.YES     1  (C) 
NO      2  (NEXT 
PERSON  OR  C-18) 

a  1  M  1  t  M  !  1 

(NEXT  PERSON  OR  C-18) 

B.  YES  1  (C) 

NO  2  (BNEXT 

MONTH) 

C.  1  M  1  1  |.t  1  1 

(B  NEXT  MONTH) 

B.  YES.     1  (C) 

NO  2  (BNEXT 

MONTH) 

C.  1  M  M  M  1  1 

(B  NEXT  MONTH) 

B.  YES    .1  (C) 

NO  ,    2  (B  NEXT 
MONTH) 

C.  1  I.I  1  1  M  1  1 

(B  NEXT  MONTH) 

B.YES  1  (C) 

NO  2  (BNEXT 

MONTH) 

c.  1  t.i  1  Li.|  1  1 

(B  NEXT  MONTH) 

B.YES  1  (C) 

NO  2  (018) 

c.  1  Ml  1  M  1  1 

(C-18) 

Title 


c-ia 


INTERVIEWER  CHECK  ASSIGNMENT  FOLDER:  IS  THERE  ANOTHER  STUDY  PARTICIPWT  STILL  IN  HOUSEHOLD? 


YES 
NO 


2  (C-20) 


c-19.     take  out  addftlonal  participant  interview  and  ask  to  speak  to  the  second  participant.  re-read 
inftroduction  to  participant  and  begin  interview. 

there  can  be  more  than  2  study  participants  in  a  household.  each  one  must  be  given  an  additional 
partk:ipant  interview. 


C-20.      We  would  like  to  interview  you  again  in  about  4  months.  In  case  you  nrK>ve,  could  you  please  give  me  the  names  and  addresses  of  two 
relatives  or  friends  who  would  know  your  new  address  or  how  to  locate  you?  RECORD  IN  ASSIGNMENT  FOLDER  -  A- 13  AND  A- 14. 


C-21 .      These  are  all  the  questions  1  have.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  time  and  help. 


AM 


TIME  INTERVIEW  ENDED  [ 


PM 


2 


Title 


EMPLOYMENT  CHART 

RECORD  NAMES  OF  MONTHS  FROM  1ST  FOtLOWUP  INTERVIEW  MONTH  THROUGH  THE  CURRENT  INTERVIEW  MONTH 


ouawarrowc  |  ) 
to  18t  foilovvup  date. 

OflAWARROW(  I) 
TO  INTERVIEW  DATE 


DRAW  HORCZONTAI.  UNE  ON  ACTIVITV  CHART  FROM  8TART/t8T  f  OUOWliP  DATE  TO 
END  DATE  or  JOa 

m  STILt  WORKING  ON  THAT  JOB,  DRAW  UNE  TO  DATE  Of  INTERVIEW. 

DRAW  SHORT  VERTICAL  LMES  AT  END  OF  EACH  HORaONTAL  UNE  AND  RECORD  DATES. 

WRITE  EMPLOYER'S  NAME  ON  HORIZONTAL  UNE. 


DATE 


EXAMPLE: 


DATE 


OALOMQCII 


iSTFOaOWUP 
MONTH 


MONTH 


MdfTH 


MONTH 


MOIfTH 


MONTH 


MONTH 


• 
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] 


CASE  ID  #:    j  I 


DATE  INTERVIEW  CONDUCTED:   I 


MONTH        DAY  YEAR 

INTERVIEWER'S  NAME:   

ID  #:  _   


2ND  FOLLOWUP 


SUPPLEMENT  BOOKLET 


CONTAINS 

ADDITIONAL  PARTICIPANT  INTERVIEW,  p.  1 
FOURTH  THROUGH  SIXTH  JOBS  SUPPLEMENT,  p.  13 

FOURTH  THROUGH  SIXTH  JOBS  SUPPLEMENT  FOR  ADDITIONAL  PARTICIPANT,  p.  19 
EARNED  INCOME  FOR  NON-PARTICIPANT  HOUSEHOLD  MEMBERS  SUPPLEMENT,  p.  25 


177 


-7  H  -  (  )  9 


Title  Page 


ADDITIONAL  PARTICIPANT  INTERVIEW 


Title 


180 


Title 


SECTION  B  -  LABOR  FORGE  ACTIVITIES 


Hello.  I'm  (YOUR  NAME)  of  Westat.  a  private  research  company,  (IF  PARTICIPANT  ASKS  ABOUT  STUDY,  READ  EXPLANATION  ON  COVER  PAGE 
OF  MAIN  QUESTIONNAIRE.) 

Your  part  of  the  Interview  will  only  take  a  few  minutes.  My  first  questions  are  about  your  work  experiences  since  (1ST  FOLLOWUP  DATE).  In 
answering  the  questions,  please  Include  any  full  or  part-time  jobs  which  have  lasted  one  week  or  more»  including  any  self-employed  jobs.  Also 
include  any  work  in  a  family  business  or  farm  whether  paid  or  unpaid. 

■  FOLD  OUT  EMPLOYMENT  CHART.  BEFORE  CONTINUING,  WRITE  IN  HAMES  OF  MONTHS  STARTING  WITH  MONTH  OF  FIRST 

FOLLOWUP  AND  ENDING  WITH  MONTH  OF  SECOND  FOLLOWUP  INTERVIEW.  WRITE  IN  FIRST  FOLLOWUP  DATE  AND 
INTERVIEW  DATE.  DRAW  HORIZONTAL  ARROW  TO  1ST  FOLLOWUP  DATE  AND  TO  INTERVIEW  DATE. 


B-1 .        INTERVIEWER  CHECK  ASSIGNMENT  FOLDER:  DID  RESPONDENT  HAVE  A  JOB  RECORDED  AT  1  ST  FOLLOWUP  DATE? 


YES   1 

HO...   2  (B-7) 


B-2.        When  we  Inten/iewed  you  last  (1  ST  FOLLOWUP  DATE),  ^u  were  working  for  (EMPLOYER  NAME). 
Are  you  still  working  there? 


YES   1  (B-4) 

NO  -   2 


B-3.       When  did  you  leave  that  job? 

•  RECORD  END  DATE  OF  JOB  ON  EMPLOYMENT  CHART. 

•  DRAW  HORIZONTAL  LINE  FROM  1  ST  FOLLOWUP  DATE  TO  END  DATE  OF  JOB,  )  (B-5) 

•  DRAW  SHORT  VERTICAL  UNES  AT  1  ST  FOLLOWUP  DATE  AND  END  DATE  OF  JOB. 


B^.  INTERVIEWER: 


DRAW  HORIZONTAL  LINE  ON  EMPLOYMENT  CHART  FROM  1ST  FOUOWUP  DATE  TO  INTERVIEW  DATE. 
DRAW  SHORT  VERTICAL  UNES  AT  EACH  END  OF  HORIZONTAL  LINE. 


B-5.       What  (is/was)  the  name  of  the  ojmpany  or  employer  you  (work  for/worked  for  then)? 
m       WRITE  EMPLOYER'S  NAME  ON  HORIZONTAL  LINE. 

DATE  DATE 
EXAMPLE:  '  EMPLOYER 


Title  Page 


 i  / 


182 


i   Y  ^ 


/ 


Title 


B-6.  From  (1ST  FOLLOWUP  DATE)  until  now,  did  you  have  any  (other)  paid  jobs  lasting  for  a  waak  or  more,  either  full-time  or  part-time?  A 
SERIES  OF  JOBS  WHICH  LASTED  A  WEEK  OR  MORE  THROUGH  A  SINGLE  JOB  CONTRACTOR  SHOULD  BE  COUNTED  AS  ONE  JOB. 
THIS  ALSO  APPLIES  TO  MIGRANT  FARM  WORKERS. 

YES   1 

NO   2  (&-10) 

B-7.        When  did  you  begin  working  on  (that  joh/the  next  job)  you  had? 

B-8.       When  did  you  leave? 

B-9.        What  (is/was)  your  employer's  name? 

m  RECORD  JOB  ON  EMPLOYMENT  CHART  BY  DRAWING  HORIZONTAL  UNE  FROM  START  DATE  TO  END  DATE  OR  TO  DATE  OF 
INTERVIEW.  BE  SURE  TO  INCLUDE  EMPLOYER'S  NAME  AND  DRAW  VERTICAL  UNES  AT  BEGINNING  AND  ENDING  DATES. 

•  IF  PARTICIPANT  WAS  WORKING  AT  MORE  THAN  ONE  JOB  AT  THE  SAME  TIME.  DRAW  AN  ADDITIONAL  UNE  BENEATH  AND 
PARALLEL  TO  THE  FIRST,  ON  THE  EMPLOYMENT  CHART,  SO  THAT  THE  CHART  SHOWS  EVERY  JOB  WORKED  DURING  THE 
ENTIRE  PERIOD. 

•  CONTINUE  ASKING  *Any  Other  jobs  during  this  period?"  and  questions  b-7  -  B-9  until  the  response  to  the 
QUESTION.  "Any  other  jobs  during  this  period?"  is  "no." 


B-10. 

INTERVIEWER  CHECK:  ARE  ANY  JOBS  RECORDED  ON  EMPLOYMENT  CHART? 

YES  

  1 

NO  

  2   (8-27.  p.  10) 

Title 


CURRENT  OR  MOST  RECENT  JOB:                      1       1  M 

B-11.      >       RECORD  START  AND  END  DATE  FOR  EACH  JOB 
FROM  EMPLOYMENT  CHART  PUTTING  MOST 
RECENT  JOB  IN  FIRST  COLUMN,  SECOND  MOST 
RECENT   IN   SECOND  COLUMN,   ETC.  USE 
SUPPLEMENT  BOOKLET.  B-11,  P.  12,  IF  MORE 
THAN  3  JOBS. 

-       IF  TWO  OR  MORE  CURRENT  OR  MOST  RECENT 
JOBS,  ASK:     "On  which  of  your  (current/most 
recent)  jobs  (do/did)  you  work  the  most  hours  per 
week?" 

•  ENTER  THE  DATES  FOR  THAT  JOB  IN  CURRENT 
OR  MOST  RECENT  JOB  COLUMN.     IF  EQUAL 
HOURS  PER  JOB.  ENTER  THE  JOB  HELD  THE 
LONGEST  IN  CURRENT  OR  MOST  RECENT  JOB 
COLUMN-  ENTER  THE  SECOND  CURRENT  JOB  IN 
THE  SECOND  COLUMN. 

•  RECORD  EMPLOYER'S  NAME(S)  IN  APPROPRIATE 
COLUMN  IN  B-12,    ASK  QUESTIONS  &-12  -  B-24 

FROM:              1  1 

MONTH     DAY  YEAR 

TO:                   1  1 

MONTH     DAY  YEAR 

B-12.      Now  1  would  like  to  ask  you  some  questions  about  your 
job  at  (EMPLOYER): 

EMPLOYER'S  NAME 

B- 1 3.      (Are  you/\^et9  you)  paid  by  the  hour  on  this  job? 

IF  FAMILY  OWNED  BUSINESS  OR  FARM  (8-12)  PROBE 
FOR  WHETHER  UNPAID. 

YES   1 

NO                                                            2  (B-19) 

NO,  UNPAID  FAMILY  MEMBER                          3       (NEXT  JOB 

OR  B-25) 

8-14.      Between   (START/1  ST  FOLLOWUP  DATE)  and  (END 
DATE/now),  on  average,  how  many  hours  per  week  (do 
you/did  you)  work  on  this  job,  not  counting  overtime 
hours? 

» 

1    1  1 

#  HOURS  PER  WEEK 

B-15.      What  (is  your/was  your)  usual  hourly  rate  of  pay  before 
deductions,  not  including  any  overtime  pay,  during  the 
period  from  (START/1  ST  FOLLOWUP  DATE)  to  (END 

iJr\  1  (Zf  nuw/  f 

$  1        1        1*1        1        1           PER  HOUR 
DON'T  KNCM   9998 

B- 1 6.      (Do  you/Did  you)  work  any  overtime  hours  on  that  job? 

YES   t 

NO                                                           2  (B-23) 

B-17.       Between   (START/1  ST  FOLLOWUP  DATE)  and  (END 
DATE/now).  on  average,  how  many  hours  of  overtime  (do 
you/dkiyou)  work  per  week  on  this  job? 

1    1  1 

#  HOURS  PER  WEEK 

Title 


SECOND  MOST  RECENT  JOB: 


I  0  I  2  I 


THIRD  MOST  RECENT  JOB: 


FROM: 


MONTH     DAY  YEAR 


FROM: 


MONTH     DAY  YEAR 


TO: 


J  L 


MONTH     DAY  YEAR 


TO: 


J  L 


MONTH     DAY  YEAR 


EMPLOYER'S  NAME 

YES   1 

NO   2 

NO,  UNPAID  FAMILY  MEMBER   3 

I    I  i 

#  HOURS  PER  WEEK 


EMPLOYER'S  NAME 


(B-19) 
(NEXT  JOB 
OR  B-25) 


YES  *   1 

NO   2 

NO,  UNPAID  fm\V^  MEMBER   3 


(B-19) 

(NEXT  JOB) 
OR  B-25) 


I    I  I 

#  HOURS  PER  WEEK 


$1    1    l-i  I 


DONT  KNOW 


PER  HOUR 


$1    I    M    I  I 


PER  HOUR 


DONT  KNOW   9998 


YES 

NO  . 


1 

2  (B-23) 


YES 
NO  . 


t 

2  (B-23) 


I    I  I 

#  HOURS  PER  WEEK 


#  HOURS  PER  WEEK 


Title 


CURRENT  OR  MOST  RECENT  JOB:                      |  0   |   1  | 

B-18.       How  were  you  paid  for  overtime  work? 

STRAIGHT  TIME                                           1  (B-23) 

TIME  AND  ONE^HALF                                     2  (B-23) 

OTHER:  SPECIFY                                         4  (B-23) 

B- 1 9.      How  often  (ara  you/wera  you)  paid  on  this  job? 

END  OF  EACH  DAY    01 

ONCE  A  WEEK                                           02  (B-22) 

ONCE  EVERY  TWO  WEEKS                          03  (B-22) 

TWICE  A  MONTH                                        04  {B-22) 

ONCE  A  MONTH                                          05  {B-22) 

OTHER  (SPECIFY)                                      06  fB-21) 

B-20.       Between  {START/1  ST  FOLLOWUP  DATE)  and  (END 
DATE/now),  on  average,  how  many  days  per  week  (do 
you/did  you)  work  on  this  job? 

1  1 

DAYS  PER  WEEK  (B-22) 

B-21.      Altogether,  what  was  the  total  amount  you  earned  before 
deductions  on  that  job  between  (START/1  ST  FOLLOWUP 
DATE)  and  (END  DATE/now)?     Rease  include  any 
overtime  pay  and  tips  you  received. 

$1    1    I.I    1    1  1 

TOTAL  AMOUNT                 (NEXT  JOB 

-OR  B-25) 

B-22.      Between  (START/1  ST  FOLLOWUP  DATE)  and  (END 
DATE/now),  what  (is  your/was  your)  average  pay  per  pay 
period  before  deductions,  including  average  overtime 
pay? 

$1    1    I.I    1    1  1 

PER  PAY  PERIOD 

B-23.      (Do  you/Dki  you)  receive  any  tips  or  bonuses  on  this  job 
that  you  have  not  already  told  me  atx^ut? 

YES   1 

NO                                                           2       (NEXT  JOB 

OR  B-25) 

B-24.      On  average,  how  much  (do  you/did  you)  receive  in  tips 
and  bonuses  between  {START/1  ST  FOLLOWUP  DATE) 
and  (END  DATE/now)? 

V  1        1,1        1        1        1        (NEXT  JOB 

PER  WEEK                         1       OR  B-25) 

PER  MONTH    2 

TOTAL  AMOUNT   3 

186 


Title  Page 


SECOND  MOST  RECENT  JOB: 


THIRD  MOST  RECENT  JOB: 


STRAIGHT  TIME 


1 

(B-24) 

STRAIGHT  TIME  

  1 

(B.24) 

2 

(B-24) 

TIME  AND  ONE-HALF  

  2 

(B-24) 

3 

(B-24) 

DOUBLE  TIME   

  3 

(B-24) 

4 

(B-24) 

OTHER:  SPECIFY  

  4 

(8-24) 

END  OF  EACH  DAY    01 

ONCE  A  WEEK   02  (B-23) 

ONCE  EVERY  TWO  WEEKS   03  (B-23) 

TWICE  A  MONTH   04  (B-23) 

ONCE  A  MONTH   05  (B-23) 

OTHER  (SPECIFY)   06  (B-22) 


END  OF  EACH  DAY   01 

ONCE  A  WEEK                                             02  (B-23) 

ONCE  EVERY  TWO  WEEKS                              03  (B-23) 

TWICE  A  MONTH                                          04  (B-23) 

ONCE  A  MONTH                                          05  (B-23) 

OTHER  (SPECIFY)                                      06  (B-22) 


11 


DAYS  PER  WEEK 


{B.23) 


DAYS  PER  WEEK 


(B-23) 


i_J.I    I  1 

TOTAL  AMOUNT 


J.L 


(NEXT  JOB 
ORB-32) 


TOTAL  AMOUNT 


(NEXT  JOB 
OR  B-32) 


J_i.l    I    I  i 

PER  PAY  PERIOD 


$1    i    1.1    I    i  I 


PER  PAY  PERIOD 


YES 
NO  . 


1 
2 


(NEXT  JOB 
OR  B-32) 


YES 
NO  . 


1 
2 


(NEXT  JOB 
OR  B-32) 


PER  WEEK   1 

PER  MONTH   2 

TOTAL  AMOUNT....   3 


(NEXT  JOB 
OR  B-32) 


. 

PER  WEEK    1 

PER  MONTH    2 

TOTAL  AMOUNT   3 


(NEXT  JOB 
OR  B-32) 


187 


7  U 


/ 


u 


Title 


B-25.      Since  (1  ST  FOLLOWUP  DATE)  did  you  receive  any  income  from  odd  jobs  or  any  other  activities  that  we  havent  already  talked  about? 

YES   1 

NO   2  (B-27) 

B-26.      AJtc^ethef.  how  much  did  you  receive  from  odd  jobs  or  any  other  activities  since  (1ST  FOLLOWUP  DATE)? 

IF  NECESSARY,  PROBE  FOR  ESTIMATE 

^LJ,!   I   I  I 

DONTKNOW   9998 


B-27.      ^4ow  I  would  like  to  ask  you  about  last  week.  What  were  you  doing  most  of  last  week;  working,  keeping  house,  going  to 
school  or  something  else? 


WORKING  

1 

(B-29) 

WITH  A  JOB  BUT  NOT  AT  WORK  

2 

LOOKING  FOR  WORK  

3 

KEEPING  HOUSE  

4 

GOING  TO  SCHOOL  

5 

UNABLE  TO  WORK  

6 

(SECTION  C) 

RETIRED  

7 

OTHER.  SPECIFY  

8 

B-28. 

Did  you  do  any  work  at  alt  last  week,  not  counting  work  around  the  house? 

4 

1 

NO  

2 

(B-31) 

B-29, 

How  many  hours  did  you  work  last  week  at  all  jobs? 

1    1  1 

HOURS 

B-30. 

Altogether,  what  was  the  total  amount  you  earned  last  week  before  deductions? 

$1    1    1  I.I 

I  1 

B-31. 

INTERVIEWER  CHECK:  IN  B-27: 

ANSWER  1  OR  2  CIRCLED   

1 

(B-33) 

ANSWER  3  CIRCLED  

2 

(B-34) 

SOME  OTHER  ANSWER  CIRCLED  

3 

Title 


B-32.      Have  you  been  tooking  for  work  during  the  past  4  weeks? 

YES   1  (B-34) 

NO   2 

B-33.      I^w,  between  (1ST  FOLLOWUP  DATE)  and  now,  did  you  spend  any  time  looking  for  work? 

YES   1 

NO   2  (B-36) 

B-34.  Between  (1ST  FOLLOWUP  DATE)  and  now»  how  many  weeks  did  you  look  for  work?  (Your  best  estimate  will  be  fine.)  USING 
CALENDAR  COUNT  #  OF  WEEKS  FROM  1ST  FOLLOWUP  DATE  AND  SAY:  Let's  see.  There  were  (#  weeks)  between  (1ST  FOLLOWUP 
DATE)  and  today. 


NUMBER  OF  WEEKS 


B-35.      During  those  weeks  when  you  looked  for  work,  on  average,  how  many  hours  per  week  did  you  spend  looking  for  work?  (Your  best 
estimate  will  be  fine.) 


I    I  1 

HOURS  PER  WEEK 


B-36.      These  are  all  the  questions  I  have  for  you.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  time  and  help. 


TIME  ENDED 


AM 
PM 
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Title  Page 


FOURTH  THROUGH  SIXTH  JOBS 
SUPPLEMENT 


Title 


FOURTH  MOST  RECENT  JOB:                           |  0   |  4  j 

B.11.       •       RECORD  START  AND  END  DATE  FOR  EACH  JOB 
FROM  EMPLOYMENT  CHART  PUTTING  FOURTH 
MOST  RECENT  JOB  IN  FIRST  COLUMN,  FIFTH 
MOST  RECENT  IN  SECOND  COLUMN.  ETC. 

m       RECORD  EMPLOYER'S  NAME(S)  IN  APPROPRIATE 
COLUMN  IN  B-12.   ASK  QUESTIONS  B-12  -  B-24 
FOR  EACH  JOB  BEFORE  GOING  TO  NEXT. 

FROM:               I  1 

MONTH      DAY  YEAR 

TO:                  1  1 

MONTH     DAY  YEAR 

B-12.      Now  1  would  like  to  ask  you  some  questions  about  your 
job  at  (EMPLOYER): 

EMPLOYER'S  NAME 

B-1 3.      (Atb  you/Were  you)  paid  by  the  hour  on  this  job? 

IF  FAMILY  OWNED  BUSINESS  OR  FARM  (B-1 2)  PROBE 
FOR  WHETHER  UNPAID. 

YES   1 

NO                                                            2  (B-19) 

NO,  UNPAID  FAMILY  MEMBER                          3       (NEXT  JOB 

OR  B-25) 

B-1 4.      Between   (START/1  ST  FOLLOWUP  DATE)  and  (END 
DATE/now),  on  average,  how  many  hours  per  week  (do 
you/dfd  you)  work  on  this  job,  not  counting  overtime 
hours? 

1    1  1 

#  HOURS  PER  WEEK 

6-15.      What  (is  your/was  your)  usual  hourly  rate  of  pay  before 
deductions,  not  including  any  overtinr^  pay,  during  the 
period  from  (START/1  ST  FOLLOWUP  DATE)  to  (END 

$1       1       1  •  1       1       1  PERHOUR 
DONT  KNOW   9998 

B-1 6,      (Do  you/Did  you)  work  any  overtime  hours  on  that  job? 

YES   1 

NO                                                             2  (B-23) 

B-17.       Between   (START/IST  FOLLOWUP  DATE)  and  (END 
DATE/now),  on  average,  how  many  hours  of  overtime  (do 
you/did  you)  work  per  week  on  this  job? 

1    1  1 

#  HOURS  PER  WEEK 

Title  Page 


] 


FIFTH  MOST  RECENT  JOB: 


0  5 


SIXTH  MOST  RECENT  JOB: 


FROM: 


J  L 


MONTH      DAY  YEAR 


FROM: 


MONTH     DAY  YEAR 


TO: 


MONTH     DAY  YEAR 


TO: 


J  L 


MONTH      DAY  YEAR 


EMPLOYER'S  NAME 

YES  »   1 

NO   2 

NO,  UNPAID  FAMILY  MEMBER   3 

I       I  I 
#  HOURS  PER  WEEK 


EMPLOYER  S  NAME 

YES ,   1 

NO   2  (B-19) 

NO.  UNPAID  FAMILY  MEMBER   3    (NEXT  JOB) 

OR  B-25) 

I    I  I 

#  HOURS  PER  WEEK 

^  I  I  I  •  I  I  I  PER  HOUR 
DONT  KNOW   9998 

YES   1 

NO   2  {B-23) 

I    I  I 

#  HOURS  PER  WEEK 


(B-19) 
(NEXT  JOB 
ORB-25) 


DON'T  KNOW 


PER  HOUR 
9998 


YES 

NO  . 


1 
2 


(&-23) 


I    I  I 

#  HOURS  PER  WEEK 


193 


7  f/-  /9s^ 


Title 


FOURTH  MOST  RECENT  JOB:                           1  ^  1  ^  I 

B- 1 8.      How  were  you  paid  for  overtime  work? 

STRAIGHT  TIME                                          1  (B-23) 

TIME  AND  ONE-HALF                                     2  (B-23) 

DOUBLE  TIME                                               3  {B-23) 

OTHER:  SPECIFY                                          4  {B-23) 

B-1 9.      How  often  (are  you/were  you)  paid  on  this  job? 

END  OF  EACH  DAY   01 

ONCE  A  WEEK                                              02  {B-22) 

ONCE  EVERY  TWO  WEEKS                            03  (B-22) 

TVWCEAMONTH                                       04  (B-22) 

ONCE  A  MONTH                                        05  (B-22) 

OTHER  (SPECIFY)                                    06  (B-21i 

B-20.       Between  (START/1  ST  FOLLOWUP  DATE)  and  (END 
DATE/now),  on  average,  how  many  days  per  week  (do 
you/dId  you)  work  on  this  job? 

1  I 

DAYS  PER  WEEK  (B-22) 

B-21.      Altogether,  what  was  the  total  amount  you  earned  before 
deductions  on  that  job  between  (START/1  ST  FOLLOWUP 
DATE)  and  (END  DATE/now)?     Please  include  any 
overtime  pay  and  tips  you  received. 

$1    1    M    1    1  1 

TOTAL  AMOUNT                 (NEXT  JOB 

OR  B-25) 

B-22.      Between  (START/IST  FOLLOWUP  DATE)  and  (END 
DATE/now) »  what  (is  your/was  your)  average  pay  per  pay 
period  before  deductions,  including  average  overtime 

$1    1    1,1    1    1  1 

PER  PAY  PERIOD 

B-23.      (Do  you/Did  you)  receive  any  tips  or  bonuses  on  this  job 
that  you  have  not  already  told  me  about? 

YES   1 

NO....                                                          2       (NEXT  JOB 

OR  B-25) 

B-24.      On  average,  how  much  (do  you/dId  you)  r^etve  In  tips 
and  bonuses  between  (START/IST  FOUOWUP  DATE) 
and  (END  DATE/now)? 

^1              t         1              1              1              1  /^..-x>-r 

9  1       1.1       1       1       1        (NEXT  JOB 

PER  WEEK                        1  O^B-25) 

PER  MONTH    2 

TOTAL  AMOUNT   3 

Title 


FIFTH  MOST  RECENT  JOB: 


ill 


SIXTH  MOST  FECENT  JOB: 


STRAIGHT  TIME  

TIME  AND  ONE-HALF 

DOUBLE  TIME  

OTHER:  SPECIFY   


1 

(B-23) 

STRAIGHT  TIME  

  1 

(B-23) 

2 

(8-23) 

TIME  AND  ONE-HALF  

  2 

(B-23) 

3 

(B-23) 

DOUBLE  TIME  

  3 

(B-23) 

4 

(B-23) 

OTHER:  SPECIFY   

  4 

(B-23) 

END  OF  EACH  DAY   01 

ONCE  A  WEEK   02  (B-22) 

ONCE  EVERY  TWO  WEEKS   03  (B-22) 

TWICE  A  MONTH    04  (B-22) 

ONCE  A  MONTH   05  (B-22) 

OTHER  (SPECIFY)   06  (8-21) 


END  OF  EACH  DAY   01 

ONCEAV^EK                                            02  {B-22) 

ONCE  EN^RY  TWO  WEEKS                            03  (B-22) 

TWICE  A  MONTH                                         04  (B-22) 

ONCE  A  MONTH                                           05  (B-22) 

OTHER  (SPECIFY)                                       06  (B-21) 


DAYS  PER  WEEK 


{B-22) 


DAYS  PER  WEEK 


(B-22) 


$1    I    I  .1111 


J_J,L_L 


TOTAL  AMOUNT 


(NEXT  JOB 
OR  B-25) 


TOTAL  AMOUNT 


(NEXT  JOB 
OR  B-25) 


$1    I    I.I    I    I  I 


PER  PAY  PERIOD 


$1    I    I.I    I    i  I 


PER  PAY  PERIOD 


YES 
NO  . 


1 
2 


(NEXT  JOB 
OR  B-25) 


YES 
NO  . 


1 
2 


(NEXT  JOB 
OR  B-25) 


PER  WEEK   1 

PER  MONTH   2 

TOTAL  AMOUNT   3 


(NEXT  JOB 
OR  B-25) 


$I_J  ,L_ 

PER  WEEK    1 

PER  MONTH    2 

TOTAL  AMOUNT   3 


(NEXT  JOB 
OR  8-25) 


Title  Page 
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-  1 


u 

/ 


s  V 


/  6 


FOURTH  THROUGH  SIXTH  JOBS  SUPPLEMENT 
FOR  ADDITIONAL  PARTICIPANT 


Title 


FOURTH  MOST  RECENT  JOB:                                0   |  4 

B-11.       .       RECORD  START  AND  END  DATE  FOR  EACH  JOB 
FROM  EMPLOYMENT  CHART  PUTTING  FOURTH 
MOST  RECENT  JOB  IN  FIRST  COLUMN.  FIFTH 
MOST  RECENT  IN  SECOND  COLUMN,  ETC. 

■       RECORD  EMPLOYER'S  NAME(S)  IN  APPROPRIATE 
COLUMN  IN  B-12.   ASK  QUESTIONS  B-12  -  B-24 
FOR  EACH  JOB  BEFORE  GOING  TO  NEXT. 

FROM:                1  1 

MONTH      DAY  YEAR 

to:                  I  1 

MONTH     DAY  YEAR 

B-12.      Now  1  would  like  to  ask  you  some  questions  about  your 
job  at  (EMPLOYER): 

EMPLOYER'S  NAME 

B-1 3.      (Am  you/WerB  you)  paid  by  the  hour  on  this  job? 

IF  FAMILY  OWNED  BUSINESS  OR  FARM  (&-12)  PROBE 
FOR  WHETHER  UNPAID. 

YES   1 

NO                                                            2  (B.19) 

NO.  UNPAID  FAMILY  MEMBER                         3       (NEXT  JOB 

OR  B-25) 

B-14.       Between   (START/lST  FOLLOWUP  DATE)  and  (END 
DATE/now),  on  average,  how  nnany  hours  per  week  (do 
you/did  you)  work  on  this  job,  not  counting  overtime 
hours? 

1    1  1 

#  HOURS  PER  WEEK 

B-1 5.      What  (is  your/was  your)  usual  hourly  rata  of  pay  be^e 
deductions^  not  including  any  overtlnie  pay,  during  the 
period  from  (START/1  ST  FOLLOWUP  DATE)  to  (END 

$  1       1       1  •  1       1       1           PER  HOUR 
DONT  KNOW   9998 

B- 1 6.      (Do  you/Did  you)  work  any  overtime  hours  on  that  job? 

YES   1 

NO                                                            2  (B-23) 

* 

B-17.      Between   (START/1ST  FOLLOWUP  DATE)  and  (END 
DATE/now),  on  average,  how  many  hours  of  overtime  (do 
you/did  you)  work  per  week  on  this  job? 

1    1  1 

#  HOURS  PER  WEEK 

198  "7  M  -p-  oO 


Title  Page 


] 


FIFTH  MOST  RECEHT  JOB: 


I  0  I  »  I 


SIXTH  MOST  RECENT  JOB: 


6 


FROM: 


MONTH     DAY  YEAR 


FROM: 


MONTH     DAY  YEAR 


TO: 


J  I 


MONTH     DAY  YEAR 


TO: 


MONTH     DAY  YEAR 


EMPLOYER'S  NAME 

YES   1 

NO  2 

NO,  UNPAID  FAMILY  MEMBER   3 

I    I  I 

#  HOURS  PER  WEEK 

$  I       I       I  •  I       I       I  PER  HOUR 

DONT  KNOW  9998 

YES   1 

NO   2 

#  HOURS  PER  WEEK 


EMPLOYER'S  NAME 

YES.....   1 

NO   2  (B-19) 

NO,  UNPAID  FAMILY  MEMBER   3     (NEXT  JOB) 

OR  B-25) 

I    I  I 

#  HOURS  PER  WEEK 

$  I  I  I  •  I  I  I  PER  HOUR 
DONTKNCW   9998 

YES   1 

NO   2  (B-23) 

I    I  I 

#  HOURS  PER  WEEK 


(B-19) 
(NEXT  JOB 
OR  B-25) 


(B-23) 


199 


-7  q  ^ 


Title 


FOURTH  MOST  RECENT  JOB:                               0   |  4 

B-18.      How  were  you  paid  for  overtime  work? 

STRAIGHT  TIME                                          1  (B-23) 

TIME  AND  ONE-HALF                                    2  (B-23) 

OTHER:  SPECIFY                                          4  (B-23) 

B- 1 9.      How  often  (a/B  you/wers  you)  paid  on  this  job? 

END  OF  EACH  MY   01 

Of^EAWEEK                                           02  (B-22) 

ONCE  EVERY  TWO  WEEKS                           03  (B-22) 

TWICE  A  MONTH                                        04  (B-22) 

ONCE  A  MONTH                                          05  (B-22) 

OTHER  (SPECIFY)                                      06       fB-21 ) 

B-20.      Between  (START/1  ST  FOLLOWUP  DATE)  and  (END 
DATE/now),  on  average,  how  many  days  per  week  (do 
you/did  you)  work  on  this  job? 

1  1 

DAYS  PER  WEEK  (B-22) 

B-21 .      Altogether,  what  was  the  total  amount  you  earned  before 
deductions  on  that  job  between  (START/1  ST  FOLLOWUP 
DATE)  and  (END  DATE/now)?     Please  include  any 
overtime  pay  and  tips  you  received. 

$1    1    I.I    1    1  1 

TOTAL  AMOUNT                 (NEXT  JOB 

OR  B-25) 

B-22,       Between  ($TART/1ST  FOLLOVAJP  DATE)  and  (END 
DATE/now),  what  (is  your/was  your)  average  pay  per  pay 
period  before  deductions,  including  average  overtime 
oav? 

$1    1    I.I    1    1  1 

PER  PAY  PERIOD 

B-23.      (Do  you/Did  you)  receive  any  tips  or  bonuses  on  this  job 
that  you  have  not  already  told  me  about? 

YES   1 

NO                                                           2       (NEXT  JOB 

OR  B.25) 

B-24.      On  average,  how  much  (do  you/dtd  you)  receive  in  tips 
and  bonuses  between  (START/1  ST  FOUOWUP  DATE) 
and  (END  DATE/now)? 

9  1       i  .  1       1       1       1        (NEXT  JOB 

PER  WEEK                           1  ^^^^ 

PER  MONTH    2 

TOTAL  AMOUNT   3 

200 


Title 


RFTH  MOST  RECENT  JOB: 


SIXTH  MOST  RECENT  JOB: 


STRAIGHT  TIME  

TIME  AND  ONE-HALF 

DOUBLE  TIME   

OTHER:  SPECIFY  


1 

(B-2d) 

STRAIGHT  TIME  

  1 

(8-23) 

2 

(B-23) 

TIME  AND  ONE-HALF  

  2 

(B-23) 

3 

(B-23) 

DOUBLE  TIME  

  3 

(B-23) 

4 

(B-23) 

OTHER:  SPECIFY  

  4 

(B-23) 

END  OF  EACH  DAY   01 

ONCE  A  WEEK   02  (8-22) 

ONCE  EVEW  TWO  WEEKS   03  (B-22) 

TWICE  A  MONTH   04  (B-22) 

ONCE  A  MONTH   05  (B-22) 

OTHER  (SPECIFY)   06  (B-21) 


END  OF  EACH  DAY   01 

ONCE  A  WEEK                                             02  (B-22) 

ONCE  EVERY  TWO  WEEKS                            03  (B-22) 

TWICE  A  MONTH                                         04  (B-22) 

ONCE  A  MONTH                                        05  (B-22) 

OTHER  (SPECIFY)                                     06  (B-21) 


LJ 


DAYS  PER  WEEK 


(B-22) 


DAYS  PER  WEEK 


{B-22) 


$1    I    I.I    I  I 


TOTAL  AMOUNT 


(NEXT  JOB 
OR  B-25) 


TOTAL  AMOUNT 


(NEXT  JOB 
OR  B-25) 


$1    I    I.I    I    I  I 

PER  PAY  PERIOD 


PER  PAY  PERIOD 


YES 

NO  . 


1 

2 


(NEXT  JOB 
OR  8-25) 


YES 
NO  . 


1 
2 


(NEXT  JOB 
OR  8-25) 


PER  WEEK   1 

PER  MONTH   2 

TOTAL  AMOUNT    3 


(NEXT  JOB 
OR  8-25) 


$1_J  .1    I  I 

PER  WEEK    1 

PER  MONTH    2 

TOTAL  AMOUNT   3 


(NEXT  JOB 
OR  B-25) 
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EARNED  INCOME  FOR  NON-PARTICIPANT 
HOUSEHOLD  MEMBERS 


SUPPLEMENT 
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Ot7.      My  last  few  questions  are  aix)ut  earned  income  from  jobs  received  by  the  other  people  in  your  house 
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a 


TAKE  OUT  HOUSEHOLD  ROSTER  UST  FIRST  NAMES  OF  EACH  PERSON  14  YEARS  OF  AGE  OR  OLDER  WHO  IS  NOT  A  STUDY 
PARTICIPANT.  ASK  D17A-C  FOR  EACH  PERSON.  POINT  OUT  MONTHS  ON  CALENDAR. 

ASK  A  THROUGH  C  AS  APPROPRIATE  FOR  EACH  PERSON 

PRERECORD  THE  NAMES  OF  MONTHS,  BEGINNING  WITH  THE  MONTH  BEFORE  INTERVIEW  MONTH  IN  THE  FIRST  COLUMN  OF  B-C, 
CONTINUING  BACK  THROUGH  THE  1ST  FOLLOWUP  MONTH. 


NAME 

DO  NOT  RECORD  STUDY 
PARTICIPANT  NAME(S) 


A.  Did  (NAME)  earn  any  money 
between  (1ST  DAY  OF  1ST 
FOLLOWUP  MONTH)  and  (END 
OF  MONTH  BEFORE 
INTERVIEW) 


B.  Did  (NAME)  earn  any  money  in  (MONTH)? 


C.  How  much  did  (he/she)  earn  in  (MONTH)? 


MONTH 


MONTH 


YES 
NO  . 


1  —>  B 

2  (NEXT  PERSON 
or  C-18) 


B.  YES    1  (C) 

NO.   2  (B  NEXT 

MONTH) 

(B  NEXT  MONTH) 

B.  YES   1  (C) 

NO   2  (B  NEXT 

MONTH) 

c.  LM_I_I_M_LI 

(B  NEXT  MONTH) 

B.  YES   1  (C) 

NO   2  (B  NEXT 

MONTH) 

(B  NEXT  MONTH) 

B.  YES   ,   1  (C) 

NO...   2  (B  NEXT 

MONTH) 

{B  NEXT  MONTH) 

8.  YES   1  (C) 

NO   2  (B  NEXT 

MONTH) 

(B  NEXT  MONTH) 

B.  YES   1  (C) 

NO   2  (B  NEXT 

MONTH) 

C.  l_l.t_l_l_M_l_l 

(B  NEXT  MONTH) 


B.  YES    1  (C) 

NO    2  (B  NEXT 

MONTH) 

C.  l_M_l_Ll.t_l_l 

(B  NEXT  MONTH) 

B.  YES    1  (C) 

NO    2  (B  NEXT 

MONTH) 

(B  NEXT  MONTH) 

B.  YES    1  (C) 

NO    2  (B  NEXT 

MONTH) 

(8  NEXT  MONTH) 

B.  YES    1  (C) 

NO   2  (B  NEXT 

MONTH) 

(B  NEXT  MONTH) 


YES 

NO  . 


1  — >  B 

2  (NEXT  PERSON 
or  C-18) 


YES 
NO  , 


1  — >  B 

2  (NEXT  PERSON 
or  C-18) 


YES 

NO  . 


1  — >  B 

2  (NEXT  PERSON 
or  C-18) 


YES 
NO  . 


1  — >8 

2  (NEXT  PERSON 
or  C-18) 


8.  YES    1  (C) 

NO   2  (B  NEXT 

MONTH) 

(B  NEXT  MONTH) 

B.  YES    1  (C) 

NO    2  (B  NEXT 

MONTH) 

LM_i_l_M_t„l 

(B  NEXT  MONTH) 


YES 
NO  . 


1  —>  B 

2  (NEXT  PERSON 
or  C-18) 
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MONTH 

MONTH 

MONTH 

MONTH 

MONTH 

B.  YES      1  (C) 

NO      2  (BNEXT 
MONTH) 

C.  1  M  1  1  M  1  t 
(B  NEXT  MONTH) 

B,  YES      1  (C) 

NO  2  (BNEXT 

MONTH) 

c.  1  i.M  1  |.|  1  ( 

(B  NEXT  MONTH) 

B.  YES     1  (C) 

NO      2  (BNEXT 
MONTH) 

c.  1  M  M  \A  1  1 

(B  NEXT  MONTH) 

B.  YES      1  (C) 

NO  2  (BNEXT 

MONTH) 

(B  NEXT  MONTH) 

B.  YES      1  (C) 
NO.      2  (NEXT 
PERSON  OR  0-18) 

c.  1  i.l  1  1  t.|  1  i 

(NEXT  PERSON  OR  C-18) 

B.  YES      1  (C) 

NO  2  (BNEXT 

MONTH) 

C.  1  M  M  |.|  1  1 

(B  NEXT  MONTH) 

B.  YES      1  (G) 

NO  2  (BNEXT 

MONTH) 

c.  M.i  1  1  |.|  1  1 

(B  NEXT  MONTH) 

B.  YES      1  (C) 
NO      2  (BNEXT 
MONTH) 

c.  \  l\  \  \  |.|  1  1 
(B  NEXT  MONTH) 

8.  YES     1  (0) 

NO  2  (BNEXT 

MONTH) 

tJ'tJ-l.l-Ll-i 

(B  NEXT  MONTH) 

B.  YES  1  (C) 

NO,     2  (NEXT 

PERSON  OR  C-18) 

C.  M.I  1  1  M  1  1 

(NEXT  PERSON  OR  C-18) 

B.  YES      1  (C) 

NO  2  (BNEXT 

MONTH) 

C.  1  M  1  1  1-1  1  1 

(B  NEXT  MONTH) 

B.  YES      1  (C) 

NO  2  (BNEXT 

MONTH) 

C.  1  I.M  i  t-t  1  1 

(B  NEXT  MONTH) 

B.  YES.»..  1  (C) 

NO  2  (BNEXT 

MONTH) 

C.  1  M  1  1  |.|  1  1 

(B  NEXT  MONTH) 

B,  YES  1  (0) 

NO  2  (BNEXT 

MONTH) 

C.  1  1,1  1  !  M  1  1 

(B  NEXT  MONTH) 

B.YES.....  1  (C) 

NO,     2  (NEXT 
PERSON  OR  C-18) 

o  II, M  1  l-l  1  1 

(NEXT  PERSON  OR  C-18) 

B.  YES      1  (C) 

NO      2  (BNEXT 
MONTH) 

C.  1  M  1  1  |.|  1  1 

(B  NEXT  MONTH) 

B.  YES      1  (C) 
NO   ,  2  (BNEXT 
MONTH) 

c.  M.M  1  \A  \  ! 

(B  NEXT  MONTH) 

B.  YES  ,,,,  1  (C) 
NO      2  (BNEXT 
MONTH) 

I^I.IJ-IJ'LI-! 

(B  NEXT  MONTH) 

B.  YES  1  (C) 

NO  2  (BNEXT 

MONTH) 

C.  M.i  M  i.|  1  1 
(B  NEXT  MONTH) 

B.  YES      t  (C) 
NO      2  (NEXT 
PERSON  OR  C-18) 

(NEXT  PERSON  OR  C-18) 

B.  YES  1  (C) 

NO      2  (BNEXT 
MONTH) 

C.  1  IJ  M  1-1  1  1 

(B  NEXT  MONTH) 

B.YES  1  (C) 

NO  2  (BNEXT 

MONTH) 

c.  1  i,|  M  M  1  1 

(B  NEXT  MONTH) 

B.YES  1  (C) 

NO  2  (BNEXT 

MONTH) 

^-  iJ'l-I^U-U^I 

(B  NEXT  MONTH) 

B.YES  1  (C) 

NO      2  (BNEXT 
MONTH) 

c.  1  I.LI  1  M  IJ 
(B  NEXT  MONTH) 

B.  YES  1  (C) 

NO      2  (NEXT 
PERSON  OR  C-18) 

c.  1  M  t  Lt.|  1  1 

(NEXT  PERSON  OR  C-18) 

B.  YES  1  (C) 

NO  2  (BNEXT 

MONTH) 

C.  1  M  M  |.|  1  1 

(B  NEXT  MONTH) 

B.  YES.,.   1  (C) 

NO      2  (BNEXT 
MONTH) 

C.  1  M  M  M  1  1 

(B  NEXT  MONTH) 

B.  YES  1  (C) 

NO      2  (BNEXT 
MONTH) 

C.  1  M  i  1  |.|  1  ! 

(B  NEXT  MONTH) 

B.  YES  1  (0) 

NO      2  (BNEXT 
MONTH) 

C.  1  M  1  1  11  i  1 

(8  NEXT  MONTH) 

B.  YES      t  (C) 
NO      2  (C-18) 

C.  1  M  M  M  1  1 

(C-18) 
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C-18.       INTERVIEWER  CHECK  ASSIGNMENT  FOLDER:  IS  THERE  ANOTHER  STUDY  PARTICIPANT  STILL  IN  HOUSEHOLD? 


YES 
NO  . 


1 

2  {C-20) 


C-19.      TAKE  OUT  ADDfTIONAL  PARTICIPANT  INTERVIEW  AND  ASK  TO  SPEAK  TO  THE  SECOND  PARTICIPANT.  RE-READ 
INTRODUCTION  TO  PARTICIPANT  AND  BEGIN  INTERVIEW, 

THERE  CAN  BE  MORE  THAN  2  STUDY  PARTICIPANTS  IN  A  HOUSEHOLD,  EACH  ONE  MUST  BE  GIVEN  AN  ADDITIONAL 
PARTICIPANT  INTERVIEW. 


C-20.      We  would  like  to  interview  you  again  in  about  4  months.  In  case  you  move,  could  you  please  give  me  the  names  and  addresses  of  two 
relatives  or  friends  who  would  know  your  new  address  or  how  to  locate  you?  RECORD  IN  ASSIGNMENT  FOLDER  -  A- 13  AND  A- 14, 


C-21 .      These  are  all  the  questions  I  have.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  time  and  help. 

AM  1 

TIME  INTERVIEW  ENDED     I       I       I  :  I       I       I  ^ 
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ADDITIONAL  PARTICIPANT 
EMPLOYMENT  CHART 

RECORD  NAMES  OF  MONTHS  FROM  1ST  FOLLOWUP  INTERVIEW  MONTH  THROUGH  THE  CURRENT  INTERVIEW  MONTH 


ORAWAflROW{  I  } 

TO  tST FOLLOWUP  DATE. 

DRAWARROW(  {  ) 
TO  INTERVIEW  DATE. 


DRAW  HORIZONTAL  UNE  ON  ACTIVITY  CHART  FROM  START/1  ST  FOLLOWUP  DATE  TO 
END  DATE  OF  JOB. 

IF  STILL  WORKING  ON  THAT  JOB,  DRAW  UNE  TO  DATE  OF  INTERVIEW. 

DRAW  SHORT  VERTICAL  UNES  AT  END  OF  EACH  HORIZONTAL  UNE  AND  RECORD  DATES. 

WRITE  EMPLOYER'S  NAME  ON  HORIZONTAL  UNE. 


DATE 

DATE 

EXAMPLE;  i 

EMPLOYER 

1  1 

OMC  WEEK 
OALOMOCR 


1ST  FOLLOWUP 
MONTH 


MONTH 


MONTH 


MONTH 


MONTH 


MONTH 


MONTH 


O 


r 
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] 


CA$£  iO# 


SECOND  FOLLOWUP  '«^«v,ewmte 
ASSIGNMENT  FOLDER 


J  L 


MO     OAY  YR 


INTERVIEWER  NAME 


ATTEVWT 
0  f  OR 
tACM  vtai 
TO  HOUS£ 
KXO 

INTER 
INTHALS 

DATE 

OAY 

TIMt 

OUTCOME 

cooes 

HECOfO  PERSON  OONTACTHO 

DO  NOT  START  INTERVIEW  UNTIL  YOU  HAVE  LOCATED 
A  STUDY  PARTICIPANT 


01 
<B 
03 
O* 
OS 

m  ■  p. 


not 
4q  #fll4' 


07  •  P.  inOMd.  tracking 

OB  -  Unabi*  lo  tocata 
10  •  0»wr,dMCMb« 


^  RESPONDENT  REFUSED  INTERVIEW  OR  BROKE  Of  F 
MTERVIEW.  RECORD  REASONS  FOR  REFUSAL  Afffl 
YOUR  OWN  IWPRESStONS. 


TRACKINQ  NQTgg 
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1ST  FOLLOWUP  DATE 


Day: 

1-7  =  1»1w*«l<  of  BASELINE  MONTH 
8-14  »  2nd  w«k  oi  BASELINE  MONTH 
15-21  -  3rd  mfc  of  BASELINE  MONTH 
22-X/31  •  4th         of  BASELINE  MONTH 


1.  A. 


NAME  Of  STUDY  PARTICIPANT 


EMPLOYER  NAME 


IF  APPLICABLE,  NAME  OF  AOOrriONAL  STUDY 
PART>CtPANT  IN  HOUSEHOLD 


EMPLOYER  NAME 


ADDRESS  -  NUMBER  AND  STREET 


APT.# 


TOWN 


STATE 


ZIP  CODE 


PHONE  NUMBER 


PRERECORDED  NAMES  AND  ADDRESSES  OF  RELATIVES  FOR  TRAOONG  PURPOSES. 


FIRST  NAME                              LAST  NAMC 

RELATIONSHIP  TO  PARTICIPANT 

STREET  ADDRESS 

APT.# 

CfTY 

STATE                          ZIP  CODE 

) 

HOME  PHONE  NUMBER 

NAME  PHONE  #  USTED  IN 

( 

WORK  PHONE  NUMBER 

FIRST  NAME                              LAST  KAMC 

RElATlONSHtP  TO  PARTiaPAKT 

STREET  ADDRESS 

AFT.# 

CfTY 

STATE  apcooc 

( 

HOME  PHOftt  ItUtmil 

NAME  PHOMC  #  USTED  III 

{ 

) 

WOmCPHOMCMUIiKR 
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A-5  Now,  b«std»s  tt>ose  w«  just  talked  about,  is  there  anyone  etsa  who  Itves  here  rnost  o<  the  time  and  share*  tfie  meals?  Rease  include  ao'/one 
who  may  be  away  temporacily  such  as  on  vacation,  m  a  hospital  or  in  the  /Vmed  Fofoee.  Do  not  ir»ctude  roomers  Of  boarders  PRINT 
NAMES  BELOW  ON  AOOITtONAL  HOUSEHOLD  MEMBERS  LIST  -  SKIP  A^. 

YES   1 

NO   2  (A-10) 

A-6  Please  jive  me  the  full  names  of  the  other  people  in  your  househoJd.  PRINT  NAMES  BELOW  ON  ADOrriONAL  HOUSEHOLD  MEMBERS 
UST. 


AOOnnONAL  HOUSEHOLD  MEMBERS  UST 


riHST  NAME 

a.Aif\T^       efcaf*ll*<  a  ■ 

LAST  NAME 

A>7.  What  ie  (NAME'S) 
relationship  to  you? 

2. 

4_ 

4. 

5. 

«. 

7. 

t. 

9. 

10. 
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PRERf  CORDED  INFORMATION  •  ONLY  FOR  IDENTinCATION 


C.  tff  (NAME)  stiltllvtng 
hM-«7  RECORD  YES 
OR  NO  FOR  EACH 
PERSON  ON  UST 

£.  BIRTHDAY 
OR  AGE 

1  ACT  BIBTUnAV 

F.  SOCIAL  SECURmr 

NUMBER- 
rAnTldrANTo  UNLT 

YES    » 

kin  9 

VES    J 

NO   Z 

VES   1 

HO  .   2 

Y€$   _...„  _  1 

NO                 ^..^^  2 

yes   t 

NO   2 

YES  -    1 

NO   a 

NO   .   t 

YES  » 

NO  _  J 

Y«         .  t 
HO  -  -    t 

YES  t 

MO   2 
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CODE  SEX  If  NECESSARY  CONFinU 
SEX  BY  SAYtHG:  And  (NAME)  U 

A-9.  Wh«t  wat  (NAMr«)  ag*  on 
{Nt/h«r)  Ust  bir1hd«y? 

MALE   .,   « 

t^EMALE  -   2 

1 

MAii    1 

PEMAlJ    2 

1 

MAl£  -                                    ..   1 

FCUALf   „  „  ,,-    2 

1 

MAL£  _  -     .  ..  1 

FEMALE     3 

MALE   -  -  -   1 

FEMAUE   -   2 

1 

MALE      1 

FEMAU  -  -  —    _  -    2 

1 

1 

UALC  -                                                ..  -    „  1 

f&tM£    J 

1 

1 

1 

UALE   —    1 

FEMALE  -  _  ^   2 

1 

1 

1 

MALE   -  ^  ,  _  „„..    \ 

rSMALf   _            _  2 

I 

1 

1 

MALE  .„   _   1 

^EVIALf   -  -    3 

I 

1  1 

A- 10.    IKrTER»/l6WER  CHECK;  A-2  HAVE  ANY  ADOTTJOHAL  STUDY  PARTCiPANTS,  PWeRECOflOeO  OH  HOUSEHOLD  ROSTER, 
LEFT  HOUSEHOLD  SJNCE  1  ST  FOLLOWUP? 

YES.  -   1 

NO   2  (SECTION  B, 

MAIN  QUES- 
TIONNWAE) 
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All, 

TRACKING  INFORMATION  FOR  STUDY  PARTICIPANT: 

A. 

You        th«t  (NAME)  Is  f>ot  IMng  in  your  houtehoM  any  mor«.  Would  you  piMM  gW«  nm  (hl»/h«r)  current  «ddrM»  And  phoef 

STREET  ADDRESS 

CITY                                                                  STATE                          ZIP  CODE 

(  > 

PHONE  NUMBER 

B. 

Did  (NAMQ  chAny*  (hjs/h«r)  nvrm  %inc*  (b«/»h«)  imtt7 
if  YES,  NEW  NAME: 

C. 

WouM  you  kM  »!>{«  to  give  u«  ih«  mitm,  Midr«tt,  mkI  phoA«  numbAc  ol  «  cJom  r«Utiv«  o(  (NAMQ  wlio  may  b*  tMrtpM  If  w«  cannot 
rMch  (hl«/h«r)  dirvctty? 

STREET  ADDRESS 

CfTY                                                                  STATl                          ZIP  CODE 

I  ^ 

PHONE  NUMBER 

TRACKING  INFORMATION  FOR  STIIOY  PARTK:iPAHT 

A. 

You  Mkl  that  (NAME)  Is  not  \Mnq  in  your  houMhold  any  Aor*.  WomM  you  pi****  ghw  iM  (M«/h«r)  curront  «ddr«M  and  phono 
mimbflf? 

STREET  ADDRESS 

Cmr                                                                  STATB                          ZIP  CODE 

(  ) 

PHONE  NUMBER 

DM  (NAME)  ehang*  (hto/fMr)  lum  aioM  Ow/a|M)  Mr? 
If  YCS.  NEW  NAME: 

C. 

WouM  you  bo  aMo  to  giva  ua      amm,  addioM^  Md  phono  immbf  of  i  eioM  r«l«lfv«  of  (NAME)  wfto  may  bo  haipful  If  wo  eannet 
roach  (Ma/hor)  dkoctfy? 

STREET  ADDRESS 

cmr                                                             STATl                        ZIP  CODE 

f  } 
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INTERVfEWER:  IF  NAMES  AND  ADDRESSES  THE  SAME  AS  IN  #4  AND  #5,  WHITE  SAME  IH  MARGIN  BELOW. 


NAMES  AND  ADDRESSES  OF  RELATTVES  Oft  FRIENDS  FOR  3flO  FOUOWUP  TRACKING, 


A- 13. 


A.  14, 


FIRST  NAME 

LAST  NAME 

RELATlONSHtP  TO  PARTICIPANT 

STREET  AOORESS 

APT.  # 

CITY 

STATE                            ZIP  CODE 

( 

HOME  PHOHt  NUMdEft 

NAME  PHONE  #  USTED  IN 

{ 

WORK  PHONE  NUMBER 

FIRST  NAME 

LAST  NAME 

RELATIONSHIP  TO  PARTICIPANT 

STREET  ADDRESS 

APT.# 

cmr 

STATH                          ZIP  CODE 

( 

) 

HOME  PHONE  NUMBER 

NAME  PHONE  #  LISTED  IN 

( 

) 

WORK  PHONE  NUMBER 
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Third  Wave  FoUowup  Survey 
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OMB  #: 
Expires: 


U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Food  and  Nutrition  Service 


EVALUATION  OF  FOOD  STAMP  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  PROGRAM 


THIRD  FOLLOWUP  INTERVIEW 


INTRODUCTION: 

Hello.  I'm  (YOUR  NAME)  of  Westat,  a  private  research  company.  May  I  speak  to  (PARTICIPANT  NAME)  please?  We  interviewed  you  last  (1 ST/2ND 
FOLLOWUP  DATE)  for  a  survey  we're  doing  for  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  we'd  like  to  talk  with  you  again. 

This  survey  is  being  conducted  to  obtain  information  about  peopie's  experiences  with  the  services  provided  by  the  Food  Stamp  Program.  It  is  also 
concerned  with  people's  work-related  experiences  and  their  efforts  to  find  work. 

While  your  participation  in  this  study  is  voluntary,  your  help  and  cooperation  will  enable  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  improve  programs  which 
assist  people  who  receive  food  stamps. 

Before  we  begin,  I  want  to  assure  you  that  your  answers  and  ail  information  that  would  permit  identification  of  you  and  your  family  will  be  kept 
confidential  in  accordance  with  the  Privacy  Act  of  1974.  Any  government  t^eneftts  you  may  receive  will  not  be  affected  in  any  way  by  your 
participation  in  the  interview. 


CASE1D#:    1  I  I  I  I  I 


DATE  INTERVIEW  CONDUCTED: 


MONTH 


DAY 


YEAR 


INTERVIEWER'S  NAME: 


ID  #: 


TIME  BEGAN:  | 


i  AM 
PM 


START  OF  (NTERVIEW: 


To  begin  the  interview,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  few  questions  about  the  people  in  your  household. 


OPEN  ASSIGNMENT  FOLDER  AND  ASK  QUESTIONS  IN  SECTION  A  -  HOUSEHOLD  COMPOSITION. 
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SECTION  B  -  LABOR  FORCE  ACTIVITIES 


The  next  questions  are  about  your  work  experiences  since  {1ST  F0LL0WUP/2ND  FOLLOWUP  DATE).  In  answering  the  questions,  please  include 
any  full  or  part-time  jobs  which  have  lasted  one  week  or  more,  including  any  self-employed  jobs.  Also  include  any  work  in  a  family  business  or 
farm  whether  paid  or  unpaid. 

■  CHECK  ASSIGNMENT  FOLDER  TO  SEE  IF  RESPONDENT  WAS  GIVEN  2N0  FOLLOWUP  INTERVIEW. 

m  FOLD  OUT  EMPLOYMENT  CHART.    BEFORE  CONTINUING,  WRITE  IN  NAMES  OF  MONTHS  STARTING  WITH  MONTH  OF 

PREVIOUS  FOLLOWUP  AND  ENDING  WITH  MONTH  OF  THIRD  FOLLOWUP  INTERVIEW.  WRITE  IN  PREVIOUS  FOLLOWUP  DATE 
AND  INTERVIEW  DATE.  DRAW  HORIZONTAL  ARROW  ON  EMPLOYMENT  CHART  TO  1ST  F0LL0WUP/2ND  FOLLOWUP  DATE 
AND  TO  INTERVIEW  DATE. 


B-1 .        INTERVIEWER  CHECK  ASSIGNMENT  FOLDER:  DID  RESPONDENT  HAVE  A  JOB  RECORDED  AT  1  ST  FOLLOWUP/ 
2ND  FOLLOWUP  DATE? 


YES....,,,,.   1 

NO   2  (B-7) 


8-2.        When  we  interviewed  you  last  (1ST  F0LL0WUP/2ND  FOUOWUP  DATE),  you  were  working  for  (EMPLOYER  NAME). 
Are  you  still  working  there? 


YES   1  (8-4) 

NO   2 


&4.       When  did  you  leave  that  job? 

■       RECORD  END  DATE  OF  JOB  ON  EMPLOYMENT  CHART. 

.  DRAW  HORIZONTAL  UNE  FROM  1  ST  FOLLOWUP/2ND  FOUOWUP  DATE  TO  END  DATE  OF  JOB.  (B^) 
•       DRAW  SHORT  VERTICAL  LINES  AT  1  ST  FOLLOWUP/2ND  FOLLOWUP  DATE  AND  END  DATE  OF  JOB. 


B-4.  INTERVIEWER: 


DRAW  HORIZONTAL  UNE  ON  EMPLOYMENT  CHART  FTOM  1ST  FOLLOWUP/2ND  FOUOWUP  DATE  TO  INTERVIEW  DATE. 
DRAW  SHORT  VERTICAL  LINES  AT  EACH  END  OF  HORIZONTAL  UNE 


B-5.       What  (Is/was)  the  name  of  the  company  or  employer  you  (work  for/worked  for  then)? 

m      WRITE  EMPLOYER'S  NAME  ON  HORIZONTAL  UNE. 

DATE  DATE 
•     EXAMPLE:  '  EMPLOYER 


Title 
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B-6.  From  (1  ST  F0LL0WUP/2ND  FOLLOWUP  DATE)  until  now,  did  you  hav«  any  (other)  paid  jobs  lasting  for  a  week  or  more,  either  full-time 
or  part-time?  A  SERIES  OF  JOBS  WHICH  LASTED  A  WEEK  OR  MOF«  THROUGH  A  SINGLE  JOB  CONTRACTOR  SHOULD  BE 
COUNTED  AS  ONE  JOB.  THIS  ALSO  APPLIES  TO  MIGRANT  FARM  WORKERS. 

YES   1 

NO   2  (B-IO) 

B-7.        When  did  you  begin  working  on  (that  job/the  next  job)  you  had? 

B-8.        When  did  you  leave? 

B-9.       What  (is/was)  your  employer's  name? 

•  RECORD  JOB  ON  EMPLOYMENT  CHART  BY  DRAWING  HORIZONTAL  UNE  FROM  START  DATE  TO  END  DATE  OR  TO  DATE  OF 
INTERVIEW.  BE  SURE  TO  INCLUDE  EMPLOYER'S  NAME  AND  DRAW  VERTICAL  LINES  AT  AND  BEGINNING  AND  ENDING  DATES. 

•  IF  PARTICIPANT  WAS  WORKING  AT  MORE  THAN  ONE  JOB  AT  THE  SAME  TIME,  DRAW  AN  ADDITIONAL  LINE  BENEATH  AND 
PARALLEL  TO  THE  FIRST,  ON  THE  EMPLOYMENT  CHART,  SO  THAT  THE  CHART  SHOWS  EVERY  JOB  WORKED  DURING  THE 
ENTIRE  PERIOD. 

•  CONTINUE  ASKING  "Any  Other  jobs  during  this  period?"  and  questions  b-7  -  8-9  until  the  response  to  the 
QUESTION.  "Any  other  Jobs  during  this  period?"  is  "no/ 


B-IO. 

INTERVIEWER  CHECK:  ARE  ANY  JOBS  RECORDED  ON  EMPLOYMENT  CHART? 

YES  

  1 

  2   {B-27,  p.8) 
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CURRENT  OR  MOST  RECENT  JOB:                      |  0  1 

B-11.      •       RECORD  START  AND  END  DATE  FOR  EACH  JOB 
FROM  EMPLOYMENT  CHART  PUTTING  MOST 
RECENT  JOB  IN  FIRST  COLUMN,  SECOND  MOST 
RECENT   IN   SECOND  COLUMN.    ETC.  USE 
SUPPLEMENT  BOOKLET.  B-11.  IF  MORE  THAN  3 
JOBS. 

•  IF  TWO  OR  MORE  CURRENT  OR  MOST  RECENT 
JOBS.  ASK:     "On  which  of  your  (current/most 
recant)  jobs  (do/did)  you  work  the  most  hours  per 
week?" 

•  ENTER  THE  DATES  FOR  THAT  JOB  IN  CURRENT 
OR  MOST  RECENT  JOB  COLUMN.     IF  EQUAL 
HOURS  PER  JOB,  ENTER  THE  JOB  HELD  THE 
LUNocST  IN  CURRENT  OR  MOST  RECENT  JOB 
COLUMN.  ENTER  THE  SECOND  CURRENT  JOB  IN 
THE  SECOND  COLUMN. 

•  RECORD  EMPLOYERS  NAME(S)  IN  APPROPRIATE 
COLUMN  IN  B-12.    ASK  QUESTIONS  B-12  -  B-24 
FOR  EACH  JOB  BEFORE  GOING  TO  NEXT. 

B-12.       Now  1  would  tike  to  ask  you  some  questions  about  your 
job  at  (EMPLOYER): 

EMPLOYER'S  NAME 

B- 1 3.      (Are  you/Y^re  you)  paid  by  the  hour  on  this  job? 

IF  FAMILY  OWNED  BUSINESS  OR  FARM  (B-12)  PROBE 
FOR  WHETHER  UNPAID. 

YES   1 

NO                                                           2  (B-19) 

NO,  UNPAID  FAMILY  MEMBER                          3       (NEXT  JOB 

OR  B-25) 

B-14.       Between    (START/IST    F0LL0WUP/2ND  FOLLOWUP 
DATE)  and  (END  DATE/  now),  on  average,  how  many 
hours  per  week  (do  yoa/dkl  you)  work  on  this  Job,  not 
counting  overtime  hours? 

i    1  1 

#  HOURS  PER  WEEK 

B-15.      What  (is  your/was  your)  usual  hourly  rate  of  pay  t)efore 
deductions,  not  including  any  overtinw  pay.  during  the 
period  from  (START/IST  FOLLOWUP/2ND  FOLLOWUP 
DATE)  to  (END  DATE/now)? 

$  1        1        1  •  i        1        1            PER  HOUR 
OONT  KNOW   9998 

B- 1 6.      (Do  you/Did  you)  work  any  overtime  hours  on  that  job? 

YES   1 

NO                                                           2  (B-23) 

B-17.       Between    (START/IST    FOLLOWUP/2ND  FOLLOWUP 
DATE)  and  (END  DATE/  now),  on  average,  how  many 
hours  of  overtime  (do  you/did  you)  work  per  week  on  this 
job? 

1    1  1 

#  HOURS  PER  WEEK 
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SECOND  MOST  RECENT  JOB: 


0  2 


THIRD  MOST  RECENT  JOB: 


EMPLOYER'S  NAME 

YES  1 

NO    2 

NO,  UNPAID  FAMILY  MEMBER   3      (NEXT  JOB 

0RB-2S) 

I    I  I 

#  HOURS  PER  WEEK 

$  I  I  I  •  I  I  I  PER  HOUR 
DONTKNOW   9998 

YES   1 

NO   2  (8-23) 

I    I  I 

#  HOURS  PER  WEEK 


EMPLOYER'S  NAME 

YES   1 

NO   2 

NO,  UNPAID  FAMILY  MEMBER    3 

I    I  1 

#  HOURS  PER  WEEK 

$  I  I  I  •  I  I  I  PER  HOUR 
DONT  KNOW   9998 

YES   1 

NO   2 

I    I  I 

#  HOURS  PER  WEEK 


(B-19) 
(NEXT  JOB 
OR  B-25) 


(B-23) 


Title 


CURRENT  OR  MOST  RECENT  JOB:                      1       1  ^ 

B- 1 8.      How  were  you  paid  for  overtime  work? 

STRAiGHTTIME                                          1  (B-23) 

TIME  AND  ONE-HALF                                   2  (B-23) 

DOUBLE  TIME                                              3  (B-23) 

OTHER:  SPECIFY                                          4  (B-23) 

B- 1 9.      How  often  (am  you/were  you)  paid  on  this  job? 

ENDOFE/CHDAY   01 

ONCE  A  WEEK                                          02  (B-22) 

ONCE  EVERY  TWO  WEEKS                           03  (B-22) 

TWICE  A  MONTH                                        04  (B-22) 

ONCE  A  MONTH                                         05  (B-22) 

OTHER  (SPECIFY^                                      06  (8-211 

B-20.      Between    (START/ 1ST    F0LL0WUP/2ND  FOLLOWUP 
DATE)  and  (END  DATE/now),  on  average,  how  many  days 
per  week  (do  you/did  you)  work  on  this  job? 

1  ! 

DAYS  PER  WEEK  (8-22) 

B-2V      Altogether,  what  was  the  total  amount  you  earned  before 
deductions    on     that    job    between     (START/ 1ST 
F0LL0VVUP/2ND     FOaOWUP     DATE)     and  (END 
DATE/now)?  Ptease  include  any  overtime  pay  and  tips 
you  received. 

$1    1    1.1    1    !  1 

TOTAL  AMOUNT                 (NEXT  JOB 

OR  B-25) 

8-22.      Between    (START/1  ST    FOU0WUP/2ND  FOLLOWUP 
DATE)  and  (END  DATE/now) »  what  (i$  your/was  your) 
average  pay  per  pay  period  before  deductions,  including 
average  overtime  pay? 

$1    1    M    1    1  1 

PER  PAY  PERIOD 

B*23.      (Do  you/Did  you)  receive  any  tips  or  bonuses  on  this  job 
that  you  have  not  already  told  me  aJx»ut? 

YES   1 

NO                                                       2       (NEXT  JOB 

OR  B-25) 

8-24.      On  average,  how  much  (do  you/did  you)  receive  in  tips 
and  bonuses  between  (START/ 1ST  FOLLOWJP/2ND 
FOLLOWUP  DATE)  and  (END  DATE/now)? 

$  1       1.1       1       1       1        (NEXT  JOB 

PER  WEEK                         1  ^^^^ 

PER  MONTH   2 

TOTAL  AMOUNT   3 
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SECOND  MOST  RECENT  JOB: 

1  0   1  2  1 

THIRD  MOST  reCENT  JOB: 

1  0   1  3  1 

STRAIGHT  TIME  

(B-23) 
(B-23) 
(8-23) 
{B-23) 

STRAIGHT  TIME  

(B-23) 
(B-23) 
(B-23) 
(B-23) 

TIME  AND  ONE-HALF  

  2 

TIME  AND  ONE-HALF  

DOUBLE  TIME  

  3 

DOUBLE  TIME  „ 

OTHER:  SPECIFY   

  4 

OTHER:  SPECIFY  

  4 

END  OF  EACH  DAY   01 

ONCE  A  WEEK   02  (B-22) 

ONCE  EVERY  TWO  WEEKS   03  (B-22) 

TWICE  A  MONTH   04  (B-22) 

ONCE  A  MONTH   05  (B-22) 

OTHER  (SPECIFY)   06  (B-21) 


ENOOf  EACH  DAY   01 

ONCE  A  WEEK    02  (B-22) 

OWE  EVEW  TWO  WEEKS    03  (B-22) 

7VWCEAM0NTH   04  (B-22) 

ONCE  A  MONTH   05  (B-22) 

OTHER  (SPECIFY)   06  (B-21) 


LJ 


DAYS  PER  WEEK 


(B-22) 


LJ 

DAYS  PER  WEEK 


(B-22) 


I    I.I    I  I 

TOTAL  AMOUNT 


L_J,I    I    I  I 


(NEXT  JOB 
OR  B-25) 


TOTAL  AMOUNT 


(NEXT  JOB 
OR  B-25) 


J,L 


PER  PAY  PEmOD 


PER  PAY  PERIOD 


YES 
NO  . 


1 
2 


(NEXT  JOB 
OR  8-25) 


YES 

NO  . 


1 
2 


(NEXT  JOB 
OR  B-25) 


_J  .1    I  I 

PER  WEEK   1 

PER  MONTH   2 

TOTAL  AMOUNT   3 


(NEXT  JOB 
OR  8-^) 


$LJ  -till 

PER  V\^EK  •.•>«••...•••«•••<<   1 

PER  ^^mXH    2 

TOTAL  AMOUNT   3 


(NEXT  JOB 
OR  B-25) 
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B-25.      Sinc«  flST  F0LL0WUP/2ND  FOLLOWUP  DATE)  did  you  receive  any  income  from  odd  jobs  or  any  other  activities  that  we  haven't 
already  talked  about? 

YES   1 

NO   2  (B-27) 

B-26.      Altogether,  how  much  did  you  receive  from  odd  jobs  or  any  other  activities  since  (1  ST  FOLLOWUP/2ND  FOLLOWUP  DATE)? 

IF  NECESSARY,  PROBE  FOR  ESTIMATE. 

^LJ.I    I    I  I 

OONT  KNOW    9998 


B-27. 

Now  1  would  like  to  ask  you  about  last  week.  What  were  you  doing  most  of  last  week;  working,  keeping  house,  going  to 

school  or  something  else? 

WORKING  

1 

{B-29) 

WITH  A  JOB  BUT  NOT  AT  WORK  

2 

LOOKING  FOR  WORK  

3 

KEEPING  HOUSE  

4 

GOING  TO  SCHOOL  

5 

UNABLE  TO  WORK  

6 

(SECTION  C) 

RETIRED   

7 

OTHER.  SPECIFY  

< 

8 

B-28. 

Did  you  do  any  work  at  all  last  week,  not  counting  work  around  the  house? 

YES  

1 

NO  

2 

(B-3t) 

B-29. 

hk)w  many  hours  did  you  work  last  week  at  ail  jobs? 

1    1  1 

HOURS 

B-30. 

Altogether,  what  was  the  total  amount  you  earned  last  week  before  deductions? 

5|    1    1  M 

1  1 

B-31. 

INTERVIEWER  CHECK:  IN  B-27: 

ANSWER  1  OR  2  CITOLED  

1 

{B-33) 

ANSWER  3  CIRCLED  

2 

{B-34) 

SOME  OTHER  ANSWER  CITOLED  

3 
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B-32.      Have  you  bean  looking  for  work  during  the  past  4  weeks? 

YES   1  (B.34) 

NO   2 


B-33.       Now,  between  (1  ST  F0LL0WUP/2ND  FOLLOWUP  DATE)  and  now,  did  you  spend  any  time  looking  for  work? 

YES   1 

NO   2  (SECTION  C) 


B-34.      Between  (1ST  F0LL0WUP/2ND  FOLLOWUP  DATE)  and  now,  how  nnany  weeks  did  you  look  for  work?  (Your  best  estimate  will  be  fine.) 

USING  CALENDAR.  COUNT  #  OF  WEEKS  FROM  1ST  F0LL0WUP/2ND  FOUOWUP  DATE  AND  SAY:  Lefs  see.  There  were  (#  weeks) 
between  (1ST  F0LL0WUP/2ND  FOLLOWUP  DATE)  and  today. 

I    I  I 

NUMBER  OF  WEEKS 


B-35.      During  those  weeks  when  you  looked  for  work,  on  average,  how  many  hours  per  week  did  you  spend  looking  for  work?  (Your  best 
estimate  will  be  fine.) 

I    I  i 


HOURS  PER  WEEK 
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SECTION  C  -  HOUSEHOLD  INCOME 


•  IF  NECESSARY.  A  PROXY  RESPONDENT  IS  ACCEPTABLE  FOR  THIS  SECTION. 

•  ASK  A  THROUGH  C  AS  APPROPRIATE  FOR  EACH  INCOME  SOURCE 

•  PRERECORD  THE  NAMES  OF  MONTHS,  BEGINNING  WITH  THE  MONTH  BEFORE  INTERVIEW  MONTH  IN  THE  FIRST  COLUMN  OF 
B-C,  CONTINUING  BACK  THROUGH  THE  1ST  F0LL0WUP/2ND  FOLLOWUP  MONTH. 


A  Between  (RRST  DAY  OF 
1STFOLLOWUP/2N0 
FOLLOWUP  MONTH)  and  (END 
OF  MONTH  BEFORE  INTER- 
VIEW MONTH)  did  you  (of  any 
member  of  your  household) 
receive  (INCOME)? 

B.  Did  you  (or  anyone  in  your  household)  receive  (INCOME)  in  (MONTH)? 

C.  (Altogether),  how  much  (INCOME)  was  received  (by  the  household)  in  (MONTH)? 

MONTH 

MONTH 

MONTH 

C-1 .     AFDC  (Aid  to  Families 
With  Dependent 
Children)? 

C-1A  YES          1  (C-1B) 
NO   2(C-2A) 

C-1B.YES                  1  (C-IC) 

NO   2(C-1B 

NEXT 
MONTH) 

C-IC.  |_!.|_|_|_M_|_| 

(C-1BNEXT  MONTH) 

C-1  B.  YES                  1  (C-IC) 

NO   2{C-1B 

niCA  1 

MONTH) 

C-IC.  1    1,1    1    !    |.|    1  1 
(C-18NBCT  MONTH) 

C-1B.YES                1  (C'lC) 

NO                  2  (C-1B 

MONTH) 

oioi  M  1  t  1-1  1  1 

(C-1  B  NEXT  MONTH) 

C-2.     Public  Assistance  or 
uenerai  Assistance 
Payments? 

C-2A  YES  ,    .    1  (C-2B) 
NO            2  {C-3A) 

C-2B.  YES                  1  (0-20) 

NO                  2  (C-2B 

NEXT 

MONTH) 

C-2C.  i    M    1    1    M    1  1 
(C-2B  NEXT  MONTH) 

C-28.  YES                  1  (C-2C) 

NO   2(C-2B 

NEXT 

MONTH) 

C2C.  1    I.I    1    1    M    1  1 
(C-28  NEXT  MONTH) 

C-2B.  YES                1  {C-2C) 

NO                  2  (C-2B 

NEXT 

MONTH) 

C-2C.  1   M   1   1   M   1  1 

(C-2B  NEXT  MONTH) 

0-3.             Anv  other  welfare 

0-38.  YES                  1  (C-3C) 

C-3B.  YES                  1  (C-3C) 

C-3B.  YES               1  (C-3C) 

payments?  (SPECIFY) 

C-3^  YES            1  (0-38) 

NO           2  (C-4A) 

NO                   2  (C-3B 

NEXT 
MONTH) 

C-3C.  LI.I_I_I_M_1_I 

(C-3B  NEXT  MONTH) 

NO   2(G<3B 

NEXT 
MONTH) 

MCI    (.!    1    !    i.t    1  1 

(C-3B  NEXT  MONTH) 

NO                 2  (C-3B 

NEXT 

MONTH) 

C-3C.  i    1,1    1    i    |.|    1  j 
(C-3B  NEXT  MONTH) 

C-4.     Food  Stamps? 

04AYES,         1  (C-4B) 
NO           2  (C-5A) 

C-48.  YES                  1  {C-4C) 

NO                  2  (C-4B 

NEXT 

MONTH) 

04C.  (    M    1    1    |.|    1  1 
(C-4B  NEXT  MONTH) 

C-AB.  YES                 1  (C-4C) 

NO                 2  (C-4B 

NEXT 

MONTH) 

040  1   M   1   1   M   1  1 

(C^B  NEXT  MONTH) 

C^B.  YES                1  (C-4C) 

NO                  2  (C-4B 

NEXT 

MONTH) 

CMC!   !.l   1   1   M   !  I 

(C-4B  NEXT  MONTH) 

Title 


Title 


A.  Between  (FIRST  DAY  OF 
1STF0LLOWUP/2ND 
FOLLOWUP  MONTH)  and  (END 
OF  MONTH  BEFORE  INTER- 
VIEW MONTH)  did  you  (or  any 
member  of  your  household) 
receive  (INCOME)? 

B.  Did  you  (or  anyone  in  your  household)  receive  (INCOME)  in  (MONTH)? 

C.  (Altogether),  how  much  (INCOME)  was  received  (by  the  household)  in  (MONTH)? 

Mwfi  1  n 

MONTn 

MONTH 

C-5.  Unemployment 

Benefits  or  Supplemental 
Beneffts  (SUB 
payments)? 

C-5A.  YES          1  (C-5B) 
NO           2  (C-6A) 

C-5B.  YES                  1  (C-5C) 

NO                  2  (C-5B 

NEXT 
MONTH) 

C-5C. !   i.t   1   1   M   1  1 

(C-58  NEXT  MONTH) 

C-5B.  YES                 1  (C-5C) 

NO   2(C-5B 

NEXT 
MONTH) 

C-5C.  i    M     1     1    |.|     1  1 
(CSB  NEXT  MONTH) 

C-5B.  YES                1  (C-5C) 

NO                  2  (C-SB 

NEXT 
MONTH) 

C-5C.  1     1,1     1     1     1-1     i  1 
(C-5B  NEXT  MONTH) 

C-€.     SSI  -  Supplemental 
Security  Income? 

C-^A.  YES          1  (G^B) 
NO           2  (C-7A) 

C-68.  YES                  1  (C-6C) 

NO                  2  (C^B 

NEXT 
MONTH) 

oec^l   M   1   1   M   1  t 

fC-fiB  NEXT  MONTHS 

C-$8.  YES                  1  (C-6C) 

NO   2(C-68 

NEXT 
MONTH) 

1    IJ    1    i    l-t    1  1 
^Cl-fiB  N&rr  MONTH) 

C^B.  YES                1  (C-6C) 

NO                  2  (C-6B 

NEXT 
MONTH) 

C-6C.  1    M    1    1    M    !  1 

(C-6B  NEXT  MONTHS 

C-7._Social  Security  benefits  or 
Railroad  Retirement 
payments? 

C-7A.  YES            1  fC-7B\ 
NO..  2(0^) 

C-7B.  YES                  1  (C-7C) 

NO                    2  (C-7B 

NEXT 
MONTH) 

C-7C.  1     M     t     1     l-t    1  1 
(C-7B  NEXT  MONTH) 

C-7B.  YES                 1  (C-7C) 

NO   2(0-78 

NEXT 
MONTH) 

c>7C.  1   i,|   1   1   M   t  1 

(C-7B  NEXT  MONTH) 

C-7B.  YES                1  (C-7C) 

NO                  2  {C-7B 

NEXT 
MONTH) 

{C-7B  NEXT  MONTH) 

O^.     Any  pension  income, 
such  as  VA  or  some  other 

government  pension  or  a 
private  pension? 

C-aA.  YES          1  (0^8) 
NO  .         2  (C-9A) 

C-8B,  YES                  1  (C^C) 

NO                  2  (C^B 

NEXT 
MONTH) 

M    !    1    M    1  1 
(C^B  NEXT  MONTH) 

C^B.  YES                  1  (C-6C) 

NO   2(C-aB 

NEXT 
MONTH) 

c^sc-l   M   1   1   M   1  1 

(C-BB  NEXT  MONTH) 

C-8B.  YES                1  (C-8C) 

NO                2  (C-8B 

NEXT 
MONTH) 

oec.  1    M    )    t    !■!    1  i 
(C-BB  NEXT  MONTH) 
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A.  Betwa«n  (FIRST  DAY  OF 
1STF0LL0WUP/2ND 
FOLLOWUP  MONTH)  and  (END 
OF  MONTH  BEFORE  INTER- 
VIEW MONTH)  did  you  (of  any 
member  of  your  household) 
receive  (INCOME)? 


B.  Did  you  (or  anyone  in  your  household)  receive  (INCOME)  in  (MONTH)? 

C.  (Altogether),  how  much  (INCOME)  was  received  (by  the  household)  in  (MONTH)? 


MONTH 


MONTH 


MONTH 


C-9.      Public  Housing 
Assistance? 

C-9A.  YES    1  (C-9B) 

NO   2  (C-10A) 


C-9B.  YES   1  (C-9C) 

NO   2  (C-9B 

NEXT 
MONTH) 

C-9C.  LI.LLLt-l_l_l 

(C-10B  NEXT  MONTH) 

C-10B-  YES   1  (C-10C) 

NO   2  (C-10B 

NEXT 
MONTH) 


C-9B.  YES   1  (C-9C) 

NO   2  (C-9B 

NEXT 
MONTH) 

C-9C,  |_M_j_l_M_LI 

(C-108  NEXT  MONTH) 

C-10a.  YES   1  (C-10C) 

NO   2  (C-10B 

NEXT 
MONTH) 


C-9B,  YES   1  (C'9C) 

NO   2  (C.9B 

NEXT 
MONTH) 

C-9C.  !_M_l_l_M_l_i 
(C-10B  NEXT  MONTH) 

C-10B.  YES   1  (C-10C) 

NO   2  (C-10B 

NEXT 
•  MONTH) 


C-10.    Any  other  sources  of 
income  or  money  except 
from  jobs,  for  example, 
alimony  or  child  support 
payments,  gifts  from 
relatives  or  friends? 

C-10A.  YES           1  (C-10B) 

SPECIFY  BELOW 
AND  ASK  B-C  FOR 
EACH  INCOME  ITEM 
LISTED. 

NO   2(C-11) 


c-icx:.  I_M_I_1_M_ 

(C-10B  NEXT  MONTH) 


C'^OC.|_|.i__|_l_|.|_|. 
(C-10B  NEXT  MONTH) 


C-10C.|_1,|_I„I„|.|_I 
(C-10B  NEXT  MONTH) 


C-10B.  YES   1  (C-10C) 

NO   2  (C-108 

NEXT 
MONTH) 

C-10C.  l_l.t_l_l_t.|_l_l 

(C-lOB  NEXT  MONTH) 


C-108.  YES    1  (C-10C) 

NO   2  (C-106 

NEXT 
MONTH) 

c-ioc.|_i.|_|_i_M_L 

(C-10a  NEXT  MONTH) 


C-10B.YES   1  (C-10C) 

NO    2  {C-10B 

NEXT 
MONTH) 

C-10C.|_|.|_|_|_|.1_|_| 
(0-108  NEXT  MONTH) 

C-10B.YES   1(0-1  OC) 

NO   2  (C-108 

NEXT 
MONTH) 

c-toc.LM_|_|_|. 

(C-10B  NEXT  MONTH) 


c. 


C-10B.  YES   1  (C-IOC) 

NO   2  (C-10B 

NEXT 
MONTH) 

c-ioc.Li,j_i_i_i.|_|_i 

(C-10B  NEXT  MONTH) 


C-10B.  YES    1  (C-10C) 

NO   2(0-108 

NEXT 
MONTH) 

c-ioc.|_|,Li__|_|.|_(_f 

(C-10B  NEXT  MONTH) 
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C-11.      Do  you  have  a  Medicaid  Card  (welfare  medical  card)? 

YES  

NO  

  2 

C-12.       INTERVIEWER  CHECK:  IS  PARTICIPANT  ONLY  PERSON  IN  HOUSEHOLD? 

YES  

  1  (C-15) 

NO  

C-13.      Does  anyone  else  who  lives  in  your  household  have  a  Medicaid  Card  (welfare  nnedical  card)? 


YES 
NO  . 


1 
2 


C-14. 


Who  else  has  a  card? 


RECORD  FIRST  NAMES.  IF  CHILD'S  NAME  IS  ON  A 
PARENT'S  CARD,  RECORD  NAME  OF  BOTH  PARENT  AND 
CHILD. 


C-15.      Do  you  live  in  Public  Housing? 

YES   1 

NO   2 

C-16.      INTERVIEWER  CHECK  HOUSEHOLD  ROSTER:  ARE  THERE  ANY  PERSONS  14  OR  OVER  IN  HOUSEHOLD  WHO  ARE  NOT  STUDY 
PARTICIPANTS? 

YES   1 

NO   2  (C-18) 
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C-1 7.      My  \ast  few  questions  are  about  earned  income  from  jobs  r ecetVed  by  the  other  peopfe  in  your  household. 

•  TAKE  OUT  HOUSEHOLD  ROSTER.  UST  FIRST  NAMES  OF  EACH  PERSON  14  YEARS  OF  AGE  OR  OLDER  WHO  IS  NOT  A  STUDY 
PARTICIPANT.  ASK  D17A<I  FOR  EACH  PERSON.  POINT  OUT  MONTHS  ON  CALENDAR, 

•  ASK  A  THROUGH  C  AS  APPROPRIATE  FOR  EACH  PERSON 

•  PRERECORD  THE  NAMES  OF  MONTHS,  BEGINNING  WITH  THE  MONTH  BEFORE  INTERVIEW  MONTH  IN  THE  FIRST  COLUMN  OF  B-C 
CONTINUING  BACK  THROUGH  THE  FIRST  F0LL0WUP/2ND  FOLLOWUP  MONTH. 


NAME 

DO  NOT  RECORD  STUDY 
PARTICIPANT  NAME(S) 


A.  Did  (NAME)  earn  any  money 
between  (1  ST  DAY  OF  1  ST 
F0LL0WUP/2ND  FOLLOWUP 
MONTH)  and  (END  OF  MONTH 
BEFORE  INTERVIEW) 


B.  Did  (NAME)  earn  any  money  in  (MONTH)? 


C.  How  much  did  (he/she)  earn  in  (MONTH)? 


MONTH 


MONTH 


YES 
NO  . 


1  —>  B 

2  (NEXT  PERSON 
orC-18) 


a.  YES  .... 
NO  


  1  (C) 

>>  <><«•  2  (6  NEXT 

MONTH) 


(8  NEXT  MONTH) 


B.  YES    1  (C) 

NO    2  (B  NEXT 

MONTH) 

C.  !_M__I_I__I-I_I_I 

(B  NEXT  MONTH) 

B.  YES    1  (C) 

NO    2  (B  NEXT 

MONTH) 

c-  i_M_l_l_i-i_l_i 

(B  NEXT  MONTH) 

B.  YES    1  (C) 

NO    2  (B  NEXT 

MONTH) 

c.  I_I.I_I_I_M_I_I 

(8  NEXT  MONTH) 

B.  YES    1  (C) 

NO   2  (B  NEXT 

MONTH) 

c.  I_l.l_l_l_i-t_l_l 
(B  NEXT  MONTH) 


YES 
NO  . 


1  B 

2  (NEXT  PERSON 
orC-18) 


B,  YES   1  (C) 

NO   2  (B  NEXT 

MONTH) 

C-  l_M_l_i_l-l_l_i 

(8  NEXT  MONTH) 


YES 

NO  . 


1  —>  B 

2  (NEXT  PERSON 
Of  C-18) 


B.  YES   1  (C) 

NO   2  (8  NEXT 

MONTH) 

(8  NEXT  MONTH) 

B.  YES   1  (C) 

NO   2  (8  NEXT 

MONTH) 

C.  t_|.l_l_l_M_l_l 

(8  NEXT  MONTH) 

B.  YES   1  (C) 

NO   2  (B  NEXT 

MONTH) 

(8  NEXT  MONTH) 

8.  YES   1  (C) 

NO   2  (8  NEXT 

MONTH) 

l_l.l_l_l_M_!_l 

(B  NEXT  MONTH) 


YES 
NO  . 


1  —>  B 

2  (NEXT  PERSON 
Of  C-18) 


YES 
NO  . 


1  — >  B 

2  (NEXT  PERSON 
or  C-18) 


B.  YES   1  (C) 

NO   2  (B  NEXT 

MONTH) 

(8  NEXT  MONTH) 

8.  YES    1  (C) 

NO   2  (8  NEXT 

MONTH) 

(B  NEXT  MONTH) 


YES 

NO  . 


1  ^>  8 

2  (NEXT  PERSON 
orOl8) 
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C-18.       INTERVIEWER  CHECK  ASSIGNMENT  FOLDER:  IS  THERE  ANOTHER  STUDY  PARTICIPANT  STILL  IN  HOUSEHOLD? 

YES  

NO  


1 

2  {C-20) 


C-19.      TAKE  OUT  ADDITIONAL  PARTICIPANT  INTERVIEW  AND  ASK  TO  SPEAK  TO  THE  SECOND  PARTICIPANT,  RE-READ 
INTRODUCTION  TO  PARTICIPANT  AND  BEGIN  INTERVIEW, 

THERE  CAN  BE  MORE  THAN  2  STUDY  PARTICIPANTS  IN  A  HOUSEHOLD.  EACH  ONE  MUST  BE  GIVEN  AN  ADDITIONAL 
PARTICIPANT  INTERVIEW. 

C-20.      We  would  like  to  interview  you  again  in  about  4  months.  In  case  you  move,  could  you  please  give  me  the  names  and  addresses  of  two 
relatives  or  friends  who  would  know  your  new  address  or  how  to  locate  you?  RECORD  IN  ASSIGNMENT  FOLDER  -  A-13  AND  A-14. 


C-21 .      These  are  all  the  questions  I  have.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  time  and  help. 


TIME  INTERVIEW  ENOBD 


I      I  l:L_i 


AM  1 
PM  2 


Title 


